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GASEOUS 


PART I 

SOLID FUELS 

CHAPTER I 

INTR0DUCTI0]S" 

With the exception of natural oils, the origin of which still remains 
uncertain, all forms of fuel may be regarded as derived primarily from 
cellulose, often associated vith materials of a gum or resin character. 
During the life of a plant thfr^.en colouring matter of the leaves has 
the power, under the influence of stmlight, of causing combination 
between the carbon dioxide of the air and the water in the plant to 
produce ultimately the cellulose, which is the main constituent of 
woody fibre, returning to the air the oxygen previously associated with 
the carbon dioxide. The wonderful mechanism by which these vital 
changes are brought about is quite imknown, but the final result is 
threefold— the amount of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere is prevented 
from becoming excessive, which would be fatal to animal life, the 
renewal of the oxygen supplies is assured, and, what is of special import- 
ance since the change involves the absorption of radiant energy from 
the sun, available heat is stored up by the plant, which may be utilized 
afterwards by man for the thousand and one purposes for which he ' 
requires fuel. 

Cellulose, in the form of wood ; peat, where the cellulose has under- 
gone some slight metamorphosis ; lignite, brown coal, and finally, all 
the various kinds of coal, from highly bituminous to anthracite, cer- 
tainly have derived their heat energy by this process, and whether 
we employ these cellulose derivatives in their natural form or convert 
them into forms more suitable than the original for special purposes, 
such as charcoal and coke, or employ them as liquids (tar) and gases, 
as is now such general practice, we are but recovering this energy 
stored up from the sun. 
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For a solid substance to be of value as a fuel it must fulfil the con- 
ditions of igniting with coniparative ease, burning i r(‘ely in some cases 
with a long flame, in others without flame, and possessing as high a 
calorific value as possible. From the economical point of view regular 
supplies must be available, and the cost sufiicienil\ low. 

Generally the proportion of hydrogen present is the determining factor 
in the ignition point of a fuel, this being well illustrated in the case of 
charcoa!, which, if carbonized below a visible red heat C. ; 044° P.) 
ignites at 800° F., whilst if carbonized at a bright rod heat (900° C. ; 
1634° F.) it ignites at approximately 1000° F. 

The burning character will be dependent largely upon the draught 
conditions, i.e. the rapidity wdth which air is supplied to the fuel, and 
frequently for perfect comhnstion on the temperature' of this air. For 
flame to he formed a solid fuel must give off a quantity of combustible 
gas, in which case combustion is spread over a larger a.r('a. and high 
intensity is not attained. For this latter effect a solid fuel evolving 
little or no gas, but burning completely and rapidly on the fire bars 
or in direct contact with the material to be heated is r('<piisite. 

With hquid fuels, used in internal combustion engines, the ignition 
temperature is of great practical importance. In (iornpression/ignition 
engines fixing of the oil charge (especially with a cold start) is (h'terniined 
by the ignition temperature. In engines wdicrc the fuel/air mixture 
is compressed before being fired by a spark, or other method, the limit 
of compression permissible without risk of pro-ignition is obviously 
determined by the ignition temperature of the mixture'. Further, the 
question of hahihty to detonation is closely associat e'd. 

The calorific value is dependent upon tlic elements prt'se'ut in the 
fuel which are capable of undergoing oxidation wdth tli(‘ ])r()duction 
of heat, and for all practical purposes two ehunents only iH'(*d he 
considered — carbon and hydrogen. If a fuel contains only these 
elements its calorific value will he the sum of thf'ir lu'at ('lu'rgic's less 
any heat required to render them available for oxidation. Their ratio 
is important since the calorific value of hydrogen is G2,l()() B.Th.U. 
(gross) and of carbon, 14,630 B.Th.U. per lb. A high liydrogt'n/ carbon 
ratio is therefore advantageous. 

In most fuels, however, a certain proportion of oxygen is alrt'ady 
present, so that the hydrogen and possibly the carbon to some', extent 
are already in combination with oxygen. The nature of this coml}ina- 
tion is not known, hut it is customary to assume that the oxygon is 
associated wholly with the hydrogen, the balance being refeiTC'd to as 
available hydrogen. In no substance used as a fuel is the amount of 
oxygen present more than sufficient to satisfy the hydrogen. It follows, 
therefore, that oxygen-containing fuels become proportionately poorer 
fuels as the percentage of oxygen increases. 
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In considering the value of fuels from the economic point of view, 
choice is limited to a large extent by proximity of supplies of. a certain 
type, since freight charges are diminished and interruption of supply 
is less likely to occur. At one time, for example, imported patent fuel 
(coal) from South Wales was the staple fuel on the Mexican railways, but 
with the discovery of oil-fields in Mexico it has naturally been super- 
seded by oil fuel. Similarly, wood has been displaced by oil on many 
foreign railways. Given alternative supplies of fuel of a certain suitable 
kind the choice should be governed largely by the heat units available 
per unit of cost, or the purchase arranged on a basis of payment for actual 
heat units delivered, a matter that is slowly receiving the attention 
which its importance merits. 

Again it may be economical to prepare a fuel, possibly of more 
suitable character, by the pre-treatment of a raw fuel, as, for example, 
the carbonization of wood and coal to produce charcoal and coke 
respectively, at the same time producing valuable by-products such as 
the tars and gases, or even converting coal into oils and motor spirit. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of the various forms of fuel 
there are certain important matters relating to its combustion generally, 
which must be dealt with briefly. 

I- Combustion. As usually understood, combustion or burning of 
all commercial fuels is associated with chemical changes brought about 
by combination of the combustible constituents of the fuel with the 
oxygen of the air, the reaction developing heat and being easily manifest 
to the senses. Such a process is termed rapid combustion,” but similar 
changes may take place at a much slower velocity ; the heat developed 
per unit weight of fuel is the same, but owing to the slowness of its pro- 
duction and its dissipation it is not always apparent. Such a process is 
termed '' slow combustion.” 

For the desired chemical changes to be complete in order that the 
whole of the heat units in the fuel may be utilized there must be no 
insufficiency of oxygen (or air), and from the composition of any fuel 
the theoretical amount of air requisite may be calculated, as is shown 
later. Incomplete combustion, resulting not only in losses of .heat 
units through causes apparent to the eye, such as smoke, may also 
be present and escape observation, and can be detected only by 
chemical analysis of the flue gases. A common case is the production 
of carbon monoxide by the incomplete combustion of the carbon of 
a fuel, which may occur under some conditions of boiler firing, or in the 
cylinders of internal combustion engines — notably when using petrol. 

Incomplete combustion may be avoided only by proper attention 
to the supply of sufficient air ; the intimate contact of the air with 
the fuel, either at its surface or by thorough admixture with the gases 
and vapours first evolved ; lastly, by ensuring that there is no cooling 
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of the system to a temperature below that noccssary for the reactions 
to become complete. Smoke is the visible, indication of inc.oniplete 
combustion; and the above principles lie at the root of Its ])revention. 

Production of Flame. Elaine is produced by tlic combustion of 
eases and vapours, in the case of solid fuels tlies(‘ Ixdng volat ilizcnl by 
heat from the fuel; or by the incomplete combustion, of tln^ carbon 
which mves rise to carbon monoxide; an infianimable oas. The 
temperature resulting from the combustion must he siiiruacaitly high 
to maintain the reaction; otherwise the flame is tnxtinguisluHl. In 
the case of solid fuelS; like coal, the amount of flame produc-cHl will 
be dependent largely on the ratio between the volatile. combusti})le 
constituents and the carbon residue, which is non-volatile. If; will be 
seen later that this ratio is highest with bituminous coals a nd falls to 
a minimum with anthracite. 

When flame is produced, the heat units from tiu' iu(d are. 
generated throughout probably several cubic feet of s])ae(‘. High local 
intensity with such fuels cannot be attained. Wlam this is (h^sirctl 
combustion must take place as far as possible on the gra.t(‘, so tlnit a 
fuel low in volatile constituents, such as anthraciti*, eoke, or (dia.re.()al 
must be employed, 

In general, flame is inefficient for heating pu.rpos{\s wlun’c* is 

a great difference between its temperature and tluit of tlui sur'facie 
being heated, as in a boiler. This is due to two causes, t-lu^ elu‘cking 
of combustion by lowering of temperature, and tlu'. formation of a 
thin layer of gas, which is a poor conductor of heat, a.loug t h(‘ surfa.e.c 
of the plate. Much depends, how'ever, on the himioosity of the 
flame. Owing to the presence of highly heated ])a.rtie.h*s of solid 
carbon, to which most of the luminositv of all ordinarv fhinies is due, 
the radiant effect from such flames is fairly high, wliilst with a non- 
luminous flame radiation is much less. 

Ignition Point. Eor active combustion to be initiated a (hdhiito 
temperature must be attained, and for its continuance this t(‘m[)(‘i*a..t.iir‘(‘ 
at least must he maintained. The ignition point of all eond)astil)le 
substances is no doubt at a fixed temperature, hut many conditions 
influence the ease with which combustion may be startc'd, mass and 
fineness of division being the most important. Whilst a givcm coal 
in a finely divided condition will ignite at a low temperature, a him]) of 
the same coal will require considerable heating up before it tidvc^s 
due to the smaller surface exposed to the air in proportion to mass, 
which carries away the heat. 

^ The ignition point of solid and liquid fuels is very difficult to cloter- 
mine, because so much depends upon the conditions of the experiment. 
Coal, for example, quickly yields smoke, vapours and gases, and wdth 
slow heating up the ignition point found is really that of the semi-coked 
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residue. No pretension will therefore be made to give exact figures 
for the ignition points of various coals ; at present they depend too 
much upon conditions to be quoted numerically. It may be stated, 
however, in general terms that the ignition point falls more or less pro- 
gressivelv from anthracites to lignites. 

F. S. Simiatt and B. Moore (J.S.C.J., 1920, 39, 72 T.) have used an 
adaptation of H. Moore's crucible method (see below) for ascertaining 
the ignition point of coals in oxygen. These authors employed from 
5 to 6 mgm. of the finely powdered coal (usually passing a 200 I.M.M. 
sieve); and noted particularly the temperature and time interval before 
(1) the commencement of visible active combustion, i.e. the mass 
glowed ; (2) ignition, as manifested by an explosion or’ the production 
of flame. The time interval was, of course, lessened as the temperature 
increased, and the authors take a time limit of four minutes and regard 
the ignition point as the lowest temperature which will cause the fuel 
to glow Or ignite in this time. Such an interval seems excessive, for it 
is inconceivable that the few milligrams of coal used were not raised 
to the temperature of the crucible in a very few seconds ; and during 
such prolonged heating as four minutes in oxygen considerable chemical 
action is most likely to have occurred. 

A summary of Sinnatt and Moore's results are given in Table I, 
and also the ’’ glow " temperature (at which undoubtedly active com- 
bustion has commenced) for a heating period of approximately ten 
seconds. In the author's opinion these latter flgures, although based 
on a somewhat arbitrary standard, more truly represent the ignition 
point, and from the temperature/time curves given in the original 
paper, the ignition temperature begins to assume a fairly constant value 
after about ten seconds’ heating, except in the case of anthracite. 

That surface action plays an important part in determining the 
temperature at which active combustion starts is shown by the much 
higher temperatures for coal passing a 100 I.M.M. sieve, as is shown by 
the following results : 


Ignition temperature '^C. 
Passing 200 mesh. 100-200 mesh. 


Indian coal . 

. 240 Above 380 

Hoo cannel . 

. 229 

„ 390 

Yard coal . 

. 219 

„ 396 

Gob fire coal Yo. 1 

. 232 

346 

Gob fire coal Yo. 2 

. 225 

298 

It should be noted that ignition temperatures 

are always much 

lower in oxygen than in air, 

so that considerably higher figures would 


have been obtained if the atmosphere had been air instead of oxygen. 
In air the ignition temperatures of coals are of the approximate order : 
bituminous gas coal, 370'' C.; ordinary bituminous coal, 400-425°; 
Welsh steam coal, 470°; anthracite, 500° C. 
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TABLE I 

Spo^'TA^’Eo■us femois Te^ipebatube of Solid Fuels in Oxa^oen 
(F. S. Sinnatt and B. Moore) 


! ! 


Glow. 

llinii ion. 

( How i('iniu*ra- 
tuH' lor 10 


=C. 

'7 

j Seconds 


i S('(‘on(ls. 

1 hccoikIh’ Iioating 

■'(\ 

: Anthracite .... 

250 

1 45 

258 

(il 

340 

1 Hoo camiel .... 

225 

! 33 

230 

. 

334-34.3 

; Wigan Arley coal . . 

181 

70 

188 

230 

272-29() 

! Wigan Yard coal . 

219 

17 

219 

r>2 

270 

; Gob fire coal No. 1 . 

228 

29 

228 

04 

278-300 

1 Gob fire coal No. 2 . . 

228 

25 

228 

.55 

2()5--200 

j Wood charcoal ... 

248 

— 

248 



i Irish peat ..... 

300 

— 

300 



i Cellulose .... 

324 


324 




^ Includes the time for glow also. 


K. Bunte and A. Kdlniel give the following ignition [)ointK for 
caxbonized fuels : wood charcoal, 252® C. ; senii-cokt^ (i.<‘. produced 
hj low-temperature carhonization), 395° C. ; garsworks c.oko, 505° C. : 
coke-oven coke, 640° C., but, as shown by E. R. Sutclinc. u.u(l E. C. 
Evans (p. 141), porosity has a very great influence on tliis. The 
uncertainty of ignition temperature data is evidenced by tlu* fact that 
one of the authors has found that the figure for s(uni-(jok(^ may be 
as low as 220° C. 

In the case of highly volatile spirits and of gases tlu^ ignition point 
of the mixture with air, as employed in internal comlnisUon (‘iigines, is, 
however, of great importance, since on this the question of tho di^tona- 
tion and pre-ignition of the charge on compression is chiefly depimdent, 
and the degree to which compression of the charge^, may suMy 
carried. 


H. Moore {J.S.GJ., 1917, 36, 109; also J , Inst. PeL Tech., 1920) 
determined ignition points for liquid fuels by allowing tlii^. fmd to fall 
drop by drop into a crucible beated in a special metal container, and 
H. Ricardo {Automobile Engmeer, 1921) and H. B. Dixon {J.C.S., 
1911, 99 , 589) have used adiabatic compression of vapours with air. 
pie results with compression by the two observers are wddely different 
in some cases. Unfortunately, there are few instances whore com- 
parison IS possible between the drop method of Moore with air and the 
compression method; In the case of benzene, however, tlie results, 
oth by Ricardo and Dixon, are very much lower than by Moore’s 
op method, and the same remark applies to toluene. From the 

a ^ on p. 7 it will be seen that ignition temperatures in oxygen bv 

core s method are very much lower than in air. Without claiming 
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any great accuracy for the adiabatic-compression method, the results 
certainly are more likely to be of practical ser^dce, because compression 
usually occurs in practice, and the atmosphere is air and not oxygen. 

Spontaneous ignition temperatures determined with pure oxygen 
are sometimes claimed as being more in accordance with practice in the 
compression/ignition engine since the oxygen concentration is nearer 
that of pure oxygen w^hen the air mixture is under compression, but 
the fact that the nitrogen is equally compressed and that this inert gas 
is interspersed with the oxygen cannot but raise doubts on the validity 
of such a claim. 


TABLE II 

Spoxtaxeous Igxitiox Temperatures of Hydrocarboxs, etc. (“C.) 


1 

i 

By drop method in hot 

By adiabatic compres- 

1 

crucible. 

sion 

with air. 

! 

(Moore.) 

(Ricardo. 

) ^ (Dixon.) 

: 

In oxvgen. 

In air. 



! Petrols 

, 270-280 

360-390 

353-367 

— 

! Pentane 

— 

— 

— 

510(40-0) 

Hexane 

287 

— 

366 

500 (47*5) 

Heptane 

281 

— 

330 

— 

• Benzene 

f566n 

t 620^1 

— 

419 

464 (37-5) 

Toluene 

■ 596^ 1 

— 

422 

— 

j Alcohol, ethyl .... 

^395 

518 

514 

550 (15*0) 

i Ether, ethvl 

j Alcohol, 6 vols., and ether, 4 

190 

347 

j 

256 

^ 315-325' 

' vols 

— 


— 

370 (21-0) ^ 

i Kerosine 

250 

367-432 ^ 

— 

— 

: Tar oil i 

465 

— I 

— 

: 

1 Coal- and coke-oven tars . 

445-495 

1 

— 

^ ~ 1 


^ 100 per cent. ^ ” Crystallizable.” ® 90 per cent. ^ Pure.” 
Figures in brackets to Dixon's results give volumes of air to one volume of 
vapour. 


W. R. Ormandy and E. C. Craven {J. Inst. Pet. Techs., 1924, 10, 335) 
have made a further study of the spontaneous ignition temperature of 
volatile fuels, using a modification of Moore's apparatus, which enabled 
a variation in the size of the chamber to be made. With pure heptane 
these authors obtained a value of 245^ C.. which was 36° below Moore's 
figure, and they concluded that the chief cause of the difference lay in 
the form and volume of the chamber. Ahriation in the supply of oxygen 
had little effect with heptane, but the results show how important 
conditions are and how difficult it is to obtain an absolute value for 
ignition temperatures. 
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The following ignition temperatures tor p<'trolK are 


Pratt'S Xo. 1 
“ B.P/' . • 
SheU. 


285° C. 
279= C. 
284= C. 


Sha-lc 

Xcrorfino 


Li^ivon : 


278'' C. 
257 ' il 


Many factors influence the results of do.tennit\a.li(n\s o\ the >S;i.T. of 
liquid fuels, e.g. in the ''drop'’’ method the natiin* of the surfaee on 
which the liquid falls : the volume of the eliainher ; line pn'ssure and 
time lag. N. J. Thompson {J.LE.C., 1929, 21 , 131) results for 
hydro-carbons and alcohols inpyrex glass vessels a.nd c-opper, ste(‘l a.nd 
chromium-plated cylinders. Bxidgcman and Marvin [lor., dl., 1928, 
20, 1219) and Masson and Hamilton {loc. ciL. 1927, 19, i:>:>r)) have 
investigated these various factors. 

Increased pressure lowers the S.I.T. of vapours and gas(‘s. Tnim 
and Schutte found a gasoline which ignited at 300" at 2-0 atiuosplua-es 
ignited at 232° C. when the pressure was 10 atinos|)lu‘n‘s. 

The ideal method would be determination in air under t in* pn*ssiirc 
and temperature conditions of practice, especially in the e.as(‘ of fuels 
for compression/ignition (C.I.) engines. One or two fuels w(*re <‘xa.mined 
under these conditions by Hawkes in tlic Admiralty hhigimMulng 
Laboratory, but the appliances were only possible, in a largi‘ tmgimHU'ing 
laboratory. A valuable symposium on S.I.T. was pr(vs(‘nt(‘(l befort^ the 
Institution of Petroleum Technologists (J. hisL Pel. Tec ft., 1932, 18, 
533-94) and F. A. Foord described the apparatus ({('vdojx'd at the 
Royal Air Force Establishment, Farnborough. 

Foord points out the importance of time lag Ixd.WfMui in jee.t ion and 
actual ignition and the above apparatus records this (le(‘.tricall y . I 'suully 
the S.I.T. is taken as the lowest temperature at wliidi the fuel, alien' an 
infinite delay, will ignite — ^this may amount to see.onds and eh‘a.r]y the 
" wait ” period is important. Naturally it is reduced by rise' e)f i.ein pera.- 
ture, and the period should not be more than om^.- or twe)-firths ol* a 
second. 

From curves given by Foord the following delay timevs and ignition 
temperatures (in air) have been deduced : 


Seconds. 

^ 3 

2 

1 

! 

1 s 

Gas oil 

. ; 340= C. 

^ 350= C. 

. 375" a 

500= C 

(mainly paraffin) 



, Diesel oil 

. ^ 390 

412 

; 450 i 

575 

j (mainly naphthene) 



} Creosote 

. 485 

i 505 

533 

620 


Townend and Mandekar {Proc. Roy. Soc., 1933. A, 141 , 484) record 
that, under certain conditions of pressure, the S.I.T. of butanc/air 
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mixtures fall into two more or less well-defined and widely separated 
temperature ranges, and Coffey and Birchall (CJiem. and 1934, 53, 
245) describe bow, with a modified Moore apparatus, a standard petrol 
gave two fairly well-defined ignition temperatures. For example, a 
lower range of 320-335'' C., then on raising tbe temperature further no 
ignition occurred until 420" C. (and above) was reached. An important 
observation was that the addition of anti-knocks narrowed down the 
lower zone until it finally disappeared. Similar observations had been 
made by Prettre (1932). 

Townend and Cohen {Chem. and Ind., 1934, 53, 267) discriminate 
between the two as {a) due to ‘'coor’ flames (first noted by W. H. 
Perkin in 1882) and (6) true ignition, and state that true ignition in the 
lower temperature range with hydrocarbon/air mixtures is compara- 
tively rare at atmospheric pressures, but with petrol /air mixtures at 
1*9 atmospheres ignition was possible at all temperatures above 
284° C., from which it was deduced that "'knock in an engine was 
related to a compression ratio adequate to allow spontaneous true 
ignition in the lower temperature range, which lies within the ordinary 
working temperatures of petrol/air engines.'’ 

The ignition temperature of a gaseous mixture is not constant but 
varies to some extent with concentration. Xear the limiting proportion, 
however, variation of the proportions of gas and air does not affect the 
ignition temperature. A^alues are determined by mixing pre-heated 
streams of gas and air or oxygen, the values obtained with oxygen being 
generally the lower. Values for the more important gases are given by 
Dixon and Coward as : 


Igxitiox Temperatures of Gaseous Mixtures ix "C. at Ordixary 
Pressures 


Gas. 

In oxygen. 

In air i 

■ Hydrogen 

. ^ 580-590= 

580-590= 

Carbon monoxide 

637-658 

644-658 

Methane 

556-700 

650-750 1 

Ethane 

. : 520-630 

520-630 

Ethylene 

500-519 

542-547 

1 Acetylene 

400-44:0 ^ 

406-440 


It will be noted that, whilst in the case of simple gases like hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide the ignition temperature variation is small, 
in the case of hydrocarbon gases the temperature is uncertain to over 
100° C. Further,’ whilst there is close agreement between the values in 
oxygen and air in some cases, in other cases there is a marked dis- 
crepancy. Ignition temperature is lowered by increase of pressure, a 
factor of importance in the gas engine. 
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Theoretical Air for Combustion. Tins is a most important con- 
sideration. governing to a large extent the arrangcmonts for the supply 
of air. espeSally in internal combustion engines, and, further, eimhling 
the theoretical composition of the fine or exhaust gases to ])e determined, 
which, as will be dealt with fully later, has an important bearing on fuel 
economy. 

Custom has established somewhat firmly the calculation of the air 
required in pounds, and weight units do not involve corrections for 
temperature, but since gases are measured in cubic feet and thought 
of in terms of volumes and not weight, it seems more reasonable, to 
consider their consumption in such units. In either case the (ialculation 
is simple, being based on the known combining values of oxygen with 
the individual combustible constituents, using their ordiiuiry expression 
in the form of chemical equations for convenience. 

The following data are of great service, in such calculaiions, 
since they apply to all cases of chemical combination wlu'n' gases 
are involved. 


At 0" C. and 7C0 mm. 
pressure. 

The molecular weight in j ^ 22.32 litres 
grams always . . J 

The molecular weight in | 

ounces always . . j ” 

The molecular" weight in | ^ 3....- 
pounds always . . j 


At (K) ' F. an<l .‘{0 inches 
j)rcHHur('. 

23*52 litres 


,, cm bio ft. 

377 embio ft. 


Conversely, the weight of 1 cubic foot in. pounds will equal 

molecular weight . r^o m i i molecular wei^lit 

^ at 0 C. and 760 mm., and — ....-....‘7' at 

357-d 377 

60° F. and 30 inches. 

Further, the composition of air is : 




By weight. 


By vohimo. 

1 

Per 

cent. 

; Ratio K/O Ratio air/O 

Per 

cent. 

: Ratio N/0 j Hiitio air/O 

1 

i ^Nitrogen . 

77 

3-35 4-35 

79 

3-76 ^ 4-76 

1 Oxygen . . 

23 

; 1 1 

J : 

21 

! 1 


Full information as to the weight and volume of both oxygtut and 
air for combustion, the products of combustion, etc., for elenientary 
fuel constituents, and the principal constituent gases of ordinary 
gaseous fuels, wiU be found in Table I, Appendix. An example of 
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the method of calculation of these values is given below, the instance 
chosen being the combustion of carbon to carbon dioxide. 


Carbon. Air. Flue gases. 

C 4- Of, -f* (nitrogen) = CO, 4- (nitrogen) 
Weight in\ 12 4-32“ 4- (107) = 44 “ 4- (107) ^ 

gm. or Ib.J 1 4- 2-66 4- (8-93) = 3-66 4- (8*93) 

1F6 12-6 

Volume in litres. 

At 0^ C. \12 grams 4- 22-4 4- (84-2) = 224 4- (84-2) 

and 760 mm.J 1 gram 4- 1-86 4- ( 7-0) = 1-86 4- ( 7-0) 

8*86 litres 8-86 litres 

At 60° F.\12 grams 4- 23-60 4- (88-7) = 23-60 4- (88-7) 
and 30 in./ 1 gram -I- 1-96 4- (7*36) = 1-96 4- (7*36) 

N ^ ^ V ^ . 

9-37 litres 9-37 litres 

Volume in cubic feet. 

At 0° C. 1 12 lb. 359-0 4- (1350) = 359-0 4- (1350) 

and 760 mm./ 1 „ 4- 30-0 4- (112-o) = 30-0 4- (112-5) 

142-5 cu. ft. 142-5 cu. ft. 

At 60° F.\ 12 lb. -4 378-0 4- (1421) = 378-0 -i- (1421) 

and 30 in./ 1 „ 4- 31-5 4- (118-4) = 31-5 4- (118-4) 

V , ^ 

149-9 cn. ft. 149-9 cu. ft. 


Composition of flue gases [by volume). 
29-8 X 100 ^ 

C02% — 141.8 ^ 


112x100 

- 141.8 - 


The volume (or weight) of oxygen or air for anv fuel will be arrived 
at by the sum of the volumes (or weights) required by the ultimate 
constituents per lb. in the case of solid or liquid fuels, and in the case 
of gaseous fuels from the like quantities required for the separate com- 
bustible gaseous constituents per cubic foot of the whole gas. 

In regard to gases Haslam has shown that it is approximately true 
that the theoretical amount of air required for combustion is a function 
of its gross calorific value. His equation for calculating the number 
of cubic feet of air required to burn 1 cubic foot of the gas is : 

, (B.Th.U.)i*°® - 52 

cu. ft. air: 

Where less accuracy is required it can be taken that the heating value 
of rich fuel gases calculated in terms of heat units per cubic foot of 
theoretical gas-air mixture is approximately the same, i.e. 100 B.Th.U. 
The relationship is less true in regard to low-grade gases, e.g. it is about 
87 B.Th.U. for water gas and 65 for producer gas. 

Calorific Value. The calorific value is expressed in terms of 
various units of heat. For scientific purposes in this country the 
centigrade system forms the basis, but many practical men prefer the 
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system based on tbe Fahienlieit tliermomctor scale, the results being 
expressed as Britisli Thermal Units (B.Th.U.). 

The calmie represents the quantity of beat necessary to raise 1 
gram of '(rater through 1° C. Three slightly diilbi'cnt units are recog- 
^zed, the 15% the 20° and the mean caloric. In the first the gram of 
'n-ater is heated from 15-16° C., in the second fi-oin 20-21" C. and in 
the third from 0-100° C., dmded by 100. The. mean tadorie and the 
15° C. calorie are equivalent to 4-184 X 10" ergs, while the 20° calorie 
is 4-180 X 10" ergs. The 15° C. is used mainly in tliis country. 

The Calorie (large calorie) is equal to 1000 gram calorii's. 

The British Thermal Unit is defined as the amount of heat required 
to raise 1 lb. of water 1°F. (from 60° to 61° F.). 

Suppose then a given unit of heat raise.s 1000 grams of water 1° C. ; 
since 1000 grams = 2-2 lb., and 1° C. = 1-8° F., I his .same unit of heat 
■would raise 1 lb. of water 2-2 x 1-8 = 3-96° F., or, stated olhcrwisc, 
1 Calorie (kilogram degree centigrade unit) = 3-96 B.Th.U. ; conver.scly, 
1 B.Th.U. = 0-252 kilogram degree centigrade unit. 

A fourth unit of heat — ^the found degree cenligntde 'unit, being the 
amount of heat required to raise 1 lb. of water F'C., is frecpiently 
employed in stating the calorific rmlue of solid and li<|uid fiu-ls. It is 
related obviously to the B.Th.U. as are the centigrach' and Fahrenheit 
thermometer degrees, namely 

Fahrenheit degree ISO ^ ^ 

Centigrade degree 100 

A concrete practical example will make this evident : I ^rani of coal 
burnt in a* calorimeter raised the temperature of 3()()() t^i*atns of water 
2*5° C. Its calorific value = 3000 X 2-5 = 7500 calories. 1 lb. of coal 
would have obviously raised 3000 lb. of water 2*5 X 1-8 • 4*5‘' F., or 

its calorific value = 3000 x 4-5 = 13,500 B.Th.U. The calorific values 
of all solid and liquid fuels referred to subsequently liavc^. t his ratio 
between B.Tb.IJ. and calories. 

It is frequently convenient to express these values in fexfi --joouncls 

1 Idlogram degree centigrade = 3087 foot-pounds 
1 pound degree centigrade = 1400 „ 

1 British Thermal Unit = 778 „ 

Gross and Net Calorific Values. When a fuel containing hydro- 

gen is burnt water is produced invariably, and if this wat(U' is conchnused 
it gives up its latent beat as steaan together with the heat liberated 
on cooling from its condensation point to tbe temperature of the calori- 
meter. The total calorific value, gross, or higher beating value of a 
fuel is tbe number of heat units liberated when unit weight of fuel 
(or volume, in the case of gases) is burnt and the products of combustion 
are all cooled to 60" F., the water vapour in them being condensed. 

In many cases, however, this heat carried by the water produced 
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from hydrogen during combustion, or stored in water evaporated from 
the fuel, is not available for conversion into work. Thus, it plays no 
part in raising the flame temperature of burning gases, or in developing 
energy in a gas engine. For all such computations it must be elimi- 
nated, and the value after this deduction is termed the net calorific 
value. This may be similarly defined to the gross value except that 
whilst the products are assumed to be cooled to 60" F. it is further 
assumed that the vjater vapour does not conAense. 

For gases in this country the unit is the cubic foot measured at 
60° F. and saturated with water vapour. 

No definite agreement is to be found in the literature on fuel as to 
whether the net value shall be deduced simply from the latent heat 
of steam, or whether by deduction from the gross of both the latent 
heat and sensible heat in cooling from 100° C. (212° F.) ; in the latter 
case it would be necessary to fix the temperature to which the pro- 
ducts are finally reduced. In English practice it is usual to adopt the 
formula of the Heat Engine Trials Committee of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, the net calorific value being calculated from the gross 
by deducting the latent heat (1055 B.Th.U. per lb.) of the weight of 
water condensed by cooling the products to 60° F* 

The British Standards Institution has published authoritative defini- 
tions of gross and net calorific values (No. 526 — 1933) and recommends 
that they shall be respectively designated by the symbols and 

For many thermo-d}mamic calculations the net value is of service, 
but its real value must not be misconstrued. The error has arisen 
that the net value is the true measure of the practical heating value 
of the fuel. Flue gases and exhaust gases are seldom cooled to any- 
thing approaching 100° C. (212° F.), and must carry away not only 
the latent heat units in the uncondensed steam, but all the additional 
sensible heat units in the flue gas, which will depend primarily on 
their temperature. To quote Professor C. V. Boys, under practical 
conditions every user of gas should be equally entitled to a special 
net value to meet his requirements.’’ The net value is a useful con- 
vention but is in reality an artificial figure. 

Although the net calorific value at one time received official recog- 
nition as a standard in the case of coal gas, it is agreed generally that 
the gross value is the proper one to take, and the Gas Regulations Act 
(1920), which altered the whole system of charging consumers from 
one of cubic feet to therms," specify the gross value. The inability 
of most of our appliances to convert all the heat units into other forms 
of energy is no logical basis for rating fuels on a value which is not 
their true one ; indeed in some cases it is practicable to utilize at least 
a considerable proportion of the latent heat units. In the United 
States, where the calorific value of gas is considered rightly as of the 
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hishest importance^, opinion is almost unanimons in favour of tlio. gross 
vdne as tlie standard. In 1906, the Association of Gorma n a-nd Austrian 
Engineers agreed that calorific values should be ra.lculat(al on the 
assumption that the whole of the products arc cooled to 100' C., ^vith 
the water remaining as steam. 

When it becomes a question of comparison between difihrent sam- 
ples of coal (unless of very different wmter content) or of oil, the net 
value offers so little advantage over the gross as to be negligible, because 
with coals of the same class, or oils of the same character, the liydrogen 
content is so similar in different samples, tliat tlie difference between 
the gross and net values is nearly constant. The extra labour involved 
in determining the hydrogen by the combustion process—- the only 
method available gmng the requisite accuracy— is not commensurate 
with the gain. 

Calculation of Calorific Value. In general, actual detcrininations 
in some form of calorimeter are preferable to calculated values ; com- 
parison between the methods is dealt with under Calorimetry (p. 363), 
but the general method of calculating the values is referred to licre in 
order that other points may be elucidated. 

It is assumed in practically all such calculations that the heating 
value of the constituent elements of the fuel is the same as the value 
for these same elements in the free condition, and tluit no heat is 
generated beyond this, or no heat utilized in setting free the con- 
stituent elements in a condition for their combustion by oxygen, 
assumptions which certainly cannot be substantiated. 

"When carbon is burnt in oxygen wdth the Ibrmation of carbon 
dioxide, the weights of material involved and the heat evolved may 
be expressed by a thermo-chemical equation, thus : 

C + O 2 = CO 2 -{- V)7,()44- 

12 grams 32 grams 44 grams <tiilon<'8 

Carbon Oxygen Carbon dioxide 

and when hydrogen burns with the formation of water at constant 
pressure as : 

So -r 0 = HgO -j- 69,000 

2 grams 16 grams ^ 18 grams calorios 

Hydrogen Oxygen Water (condensed) 

AVater (as steam) 58,100 

It Mows that 1 gram of carbon gives 8137 cals. (14,646 B.Th.U.), 
and 1 gram of hydrogen 34,500 cals. (62,100 B.Tli.U.), if the steam 
produced is condensed to water at 0° C. ; if tlie steam remains as such 
at 100° C., 29,050 cals. (52,290 B.Th.U.). 

The calculated calorific Amlue (gross) of any fuel containing only 
these two elements will be found from the equation : 

(Carbon % x 8137) -f (Hydrogen % x 34,500) 

““ iOQ ^ = calories (gross) 
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A large number of fuels already contain oxygen, and therefore a 
smaller quantity of this gas will be required for their consumption, 
and the heat produced will be proportionately less. The assumption 
is made that any oxygen present is already wholly in combination 
with hydrogen ; again, this is certainly not the case, but since nothing 
is definitely known as to the actual distribution of oxygen between 
the hydrogen and other elements present, it affords the only possible 
working hypothesis. Since it is known that in water 8 parts by weight 
of oxygen are combined with 1 part of hydrogen, it is customary to 
deduct from the total hydrogen an amount equal to one-eighth of the 
oxygen present, calling the remainder the available hydrogen. The 
formula thus becomes : 


Calories (gross) per gram 


H - -J X 34,500 f 


100 


In the most complete form, such as may be applied to coals, the 
following extended formula is employed : 

Calories 

C X 8137) {(h - ) X 34,50o} -i- (S X 2220) - (HaO x 600) 


100 


Here a fixed deduction of 1 per cent, is made for the nitrogen present 
in the fuel, this being regarded as a fair average, although somewhat 
low for English coals ; sulphur, in the form of pyrites, is regarded as 
furnishing heat, and an approximate deduction is made for the evapora- 
tion of the moisture present in the fuel. 

In the case of gaseous fuels the calorific value must not be calcu- 
lated from the elementary constituents, but from the sum of the calorific 
values of the constituent gases themselves, the values for which are 
well estabhshed, and are given in Table I, Appendix. 

Exothermic and Endothermic Compounds. If the simplest of 
the formulae on p. 14, that for a fuel containing carbon and hydrogen 
alone, be applied to*. the two gases, methane or marsh gas (CH^) and 
acetylene (CoHs), it is, found that in the case of methane the calculated 
value is much higher than that found by a calorimeter, whilst in the 
latter case it is considerably lower. Some of the heat is expended in 
breaking down the methane before combustion ; in the case of acetylene 
surplus heat is actually produced. 

The explanation is to be found in the conditions attending the 
formation of the two gases. When methane is formed from its ele- 
ments, carbon and hydrogen, heat is evolved, and to separate these 
elements again and enable them to enter into fresh combination with 
oxygen during the combustion, as much heat must be supplied as was 
given out originally. Compounds which evolve heat on formation are 
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termed exothermic. Acetylene, conversely, absoiLs Iien.t on iLrnuition; 
this heat is evolved on decomposition, and adds to tlu* heat n'onerated 
hv the combustion of its constituent elements. Conijxuinds whose 
formation demands heat are termed emlolhenhu-. 

It follows that all formulae for calciilatinjj: calorific values must 
fail unless the heat of formation of the fuel is either only sliohtly 
positive or negative. Such formulae apply Liirly well to most coals, 
simply because coal is very slightly eiidotherniic, its (‘udotliermic 
charaker increasing with the amount of oxygen pr(‘sent. In the. case 
of gaseous fuels, where the heat of formation of tlu' c.onsiitiu'nt ga..ses 
may be either markedly positive or negative, calculation from (‘kmumtary 
composition will ob^dously give misleading I'osults. 

With gaseous fuels the results calculated frcmi tlu' valiu's for the 
constituent gases at constant volume arc found to lx* in g(xxi agree- 
ment with determinations made in calorimeters of tlu' usual ])a.tt(n'ti— 
Junkers, Boys, etc. 

It is important to note that the calorific value is higher wlimi the 
fuel is burnt at constant pressure than it is at constant volunu', for 
example, in cases where the final products occupy a less volimu* than 
the original, e.g, with hydrogen, where the steam occupies two-thirds 
of the former volume, and may ultimately condmisc^ to a. negligible 
volume. In the case of actual determinations of calorific; value.s of 
sohd and liquid fuels in a bomb calorimeter, the diflercnux' is lu'gligibh, 
a few calories per gram in the case of coal. 

Calorific Intensity; ^ Whilst any given fued is capabhi of dc'.velop" 
ing on combustion a given number of heat units, tlu‘ a.(;tua.l tmn ptM-ature 
attained by the combustion will depend not only on tlx* (‘aloriiLc value 
but on a number of other conditions — the weight of the products of 
combustion and of any excess air, their specific lu^at and tlu‘ heat 
losses which take place. Assuming that the whole of tlu; luuil. is iit ilized 
without loss in raising the temperature of tlie products, tlum it is 
possible to calculate the maximum theoretical tenip(vratur<‘ attainable. 
Accurate knowledge of the actual variation in specific lu'at of gases 
with rise of temperature was for long wanting. Only in recxuit years 
has sufficiently accurate data on the specific lieat of gas(‘s at liigli 
temperature been available. In practice it is seldom possibh; to attain 
the theoretical maximum because of inevitable heat losses tlirougli 
radiation and as sensible heat in the products. 

Certain^practical considerations howrever arise. Imagine a find is 
burning udder a boiler, and a steady temperature has been attained, 
that is, the heat production and losses have reached a certain e.quili- 
brium. Increase of the rate of combustion by increasing the draught 
not raise the amount of heat given out per pound of fuel, but 
the production of heat increases proportionately much faster than 
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the loss' of heat, consequently a higher calorific intensity is attained. 
Again, the use of excessive air for combustion will greatly lower the 
temperature owing to losses of sensible heat. The effect may be well 
illustrated with approximate figures for the combustion of hydro- 
gen. With the theoretical volume of pure oxygen the theoretical 
attainable temperature is over 6000“ C. (say 11,000“^ F.) : with the 
theoretical volume of air 2300'^ C. ; with twice the theoretical air 
1400^ C. 


In the case of regenerative furnaces, where the waste heat from 
the gaseous products is utilized for heating up the air required for 
combustion (with the poorer gaseous fuels the fuel is heated also) it 
will be seen how greatly this must add to the calorific intensity of 
the reaction ; indeed, the success of such low calorific value fuels as 
producer gases is dependent entirely on this possibility of increasing 
the intensity by regeneration. For example, the theoretical tempera- 
ture for the combustion of carbon monoxide with twice its volume of 
air, both gases supplied at ordinary temperatures, is less than 1600° C., 
but if by regeneration the initial temperature of the combustible gas 
and the air is 500° C., then a temperature of a little over 2000° C. is 
theoretically attainable. 

Evaporative Values. It is common practice to state the thermal 
value of a fuel in terms of its power of evaporating water from a tem- 
perature of 100° C. (212° F.) into steam at the same temperature. 


The evaporative value will therefore equal 


Calories (or B.Th.U.) 


In 


Latent heat of steam 
calories per gram the denominator will be 536-5 ; in B.Th.U. per lb. 
966. 


The latent heat of steam (or latent heat of vaporization) falls with 
increase of temperature (i.e. higher boiler pressures). According to 
Eegnault, up to 230° C. (404 lb. absolute pressure), it equals 606*5 — 
0•695^, where t equals the boiling temperature. The important point, 
however, in practice is the total amount of heat in steam at a given 
temperature. This obviously will be the sum of the latent heat of 
vaporization and heat requhed to raise the water from feed temperature 
to its boiling-point. According to Eegnault, the feed being 0° C. 
(32° F.), the value for the total heat up to 230° C. is equal to 606*5 

0*305^ calories. From this value the temperature of the feed 
water must be deducted. The value in B.Th.U. will be 1-8 times 
as great. 

As an example, a boiler is worked at 115 lb. absolute pressure ; 
the feed water is at 15*5° C. (60° F.). At this pressure the water boils 
at 170° C. (338° F.). The total heat equals 606-5 -j- (0*305 x 170) = 
658 cals, or 1184 B.Th.U. The heat required to convert 1 kilogram 
of water to steam under these conditions will be 658 — 15-5 = 632*5 
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cals., or 1 lb. of water 1138 B.Th.U. If the coal lia.s a (-alorilic, value 
of 7500 calories (13,500 B.Th.U.), the tlieonhical evaporative power 


will be 


7500 

63 ^ 


or 


= 11-8 lb. 

1138 


Limits of Combustion. Mixtures of combustihlo pauses or vapours 
with, air are capable of burning only within fairly vvt'll-di'fined limits. 
Quoting from Burgess and Wheeler {Tram. Chtmt-. Soo., 1911. :2{)l;l)— 
"To ensure propagation of flame, it is necessary (1) that tlu' initial 
source of heat should be of a volume, intensity a.nd duration sulflcient 
to raise the layer of gases in its immediate vicinity to a t.(‘iHp(.‘ra,turo 
higher than, or as high as, the ignition to.mxx‘raturi‘ of tlie. mixture; 
and (2) that the heat contained in the prodiud's of c-omhustion of this 
first layer should he sufficient to raise the a.dia.cent layaa- to it s ignition 
temperature.*'' 

''The Smallest Quaxtity of any OoMBUSTUiLK Gas which, 

WHEX -VIIXED WITH A GiVEX QUAXTITY OP Al.H OR OxYOKX, WILL 
EXABLE THIS SeLF PrOPAG-ATIOX OF FlAME TO TAKE TLAOE, LS I'ERHED 

THE Lower Limit of Ixflammatiox of the Gas.” 


A "lower limit mixture'*’ is one such that a givim vo]uin(‘. must, 
under the conditions of its combustion, evolve just suflic-imit heat to 
raise an equal volume to its ignition temperatures Tiiere^ are. three 
factors which determine this — (1) the calorific power of t;lui gas, (2) 
the relative volume and specific heat of the diliumt gasius, (3) the 
ignition temperature of the mixture. 

The explosive range of mixtures is of considerabh'- iinyiortance 
from the point of view of risks of accident from tlie (\sca])('. of gases 
(or vapours) into the air, besides having an important bearing on the 
practical use of such mixtures in engines. 

The upper and lower limits are greatly influenced by a number of 
factors, e.g. the shape and size of the vessel ; whether the flame is 
propagated downwards, upwards or horizontally, and by xiressure and 
temperature. 

The effect of the size of the tube and the direction of jiropagation 
is wen shown in A. G. mite’s results {J,G.S., 1924, 124 , 2387) with all 
gases, those for acetylene being : 



Tube 7*5 

cm. 


5 cm. 


'2-5 cm. 


1 

U. 

H. 

: 

XT. 

H. 

D. 

U. H. 

D. ' 

Low . 

i 2-6 

2-68 

00 

2-6 

2-68 

2-8 ; 

1 2-73 2-87 

2-9 ; 

1 High . 

j 

1 >80.5 

78*5 

710 ; 

78-0 

68-5 

63-5 

TOO ')9-5 

55 0 
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The effect of temperature and pressure in the upper and lower 
limits is of considerable importance, since in the cylinder of an engine 
the charge is always under compression at the moment of ignition, 
and is heated by the compression and contact with the hot walls of 
the cylinder. Increase of temperature extends the explosive range, 
thus Mason and Wheeler {J.O.S., 1918, 113 , 45) give the following 
figures for methane/air mixtures with downward propagation of flame : 


Temp. 

Lower limit. 

Higher limit. 

Range. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

20 

6-00 

13-40 

7-40 

100 

0-45 

13-50 

8-05 

200 

5-05 

. 13-85 

8-80 

300 

4-40 

14-25 

9-85 

400 

4-00 

14-70 

10-70 


The effect of pressure with hydrocarbon/air mixtures is to steadily 
raise the upper limit, whilst with the lower limit mixtures moderate 
pressure lowers the lower limit, but as the pressure is increased further 
the lower limit again rises. The result, however, always is to widen 
the explosive range. Data for the earlier paraffin hydrocarbons have 
been published by Payman and Wffieeler {J.C,S., 1923, 123 , 426). 

White (loc. cit) gives a valuable summary of preffious results and 
new data from his own investigations. These are summarized in Table 
III, the results being for 7*5-cm. tubes and upward propagation, which, 
without exception, gives the extremes. 


TABLE III 


Explosive Limits op Gases with Aik [White) 
In 7-5‘Cm. tubes — ^upward propagation 


Hydrogen 

Lower. 

4-15 

Upper. 

75-00 

Ethylene . 

Carbon monoxide 

12-80 

72-00 

Propylene . 

Methane . 

5-35 

14-85 

Butylene . 

Ethane 

3-12 

14-95 

Acetylene 

Pentane [n) . 

1-42 

8-00 


Lower. Upper 
3-02 34-00 

2-18 9-70 

1- 70 9-00 

2- 60 >80-50 


Additional results for important commercial gases and vapours are 
given in Table IV (p. 20). 

The explosive range of gasoline (petrol) was given in the Motor 
Union Fuel Deport (1907) as 1-5 to 5-3 per cent., and by Burrell and 
Gauger (loc. cit.) as 1-5 to 6 per cent. 

For pentane vapour, in a large globe with central ignition, Burgess 
and Wheeler found the limits to be 1*4 and 4*5 per cent. Payman 
and Wffieeler, for downward propagation, found 1*75 and 4-68 per 
cent. 

Velocity of Flame Propagation. The speed at which a flame 
will travel through a gas/air mixture is of importance in the design 
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TABLE IV 

Explosive Ldiits op Gases and Vapoi-ds with Air 
Gases 


Lowt'i* limit. L-])pi’r limit . Ainluirliy. 


yjyjoiL gAS . . . . 

7'90 

19-0 


lillllic.* 



70 

2 10 


Ibirndl 

and Gauircr.- 

Water gas . . . . 

. 1240 

(>(>■7 


Ibinit' 

iiul EitlRT. 

Natural gas . . . 

. 50 

12-0 


Ibirndl 

atul auger. 

Blast furnace gas 

. 360 

(>50 





Vapours 





Upwards. 

1)(>WI 

1 wards. 

Authority. 


LoWi'V. 

Upner. 

Lt)Wt»r. 

ri)pcr. 

Acetone .... 

. 2-89 

12-95 

2-93 

S-60 

White. 3 


— 

— 

2-35 

8-50 

I Civilian. 

Alcohol, ethyl 

. 3-56 

18-0 

3-75 

11-50 

White. 

— 

— 

4-0 

13-60 

1^1 vinan. 

Alcohol, metliyl . 

. 7-05 

StioO 

7-45 

26-50 

White. 


— 

— 

7 -SO 

lS-0 

PaA'inati. 

Ether, ethyl . . 

. 1-71 

4S-0 

1-85 

640 

Whit(‘. 

— 

— 

J-80 

5-20 

INivinaii. 

Benzene .... 

. 141 

7 '40 

l-4(> 

5*55 

White. 


— 

— 

140 

•1-70 

Pavniaii. 

Toluene .... 

. 1-27 

6-75 

1-28 

•1-60 

Whit(‘. 


— 

— 

140 

4-70 

Pay man. 

Carbon disulphide . 

. 1-06 

500 

1-91 

35-0 

Wiiite. 


— 

— 

44() 


Pay man. 

^ Bunte (Journ. 

Gasheleucht. 

, 1901, 44, 835) 

1, 



2 Burrell and Gauger {U.S. Tech. Paper, Ko. 3r)i), U)I7). 

® White {J.G.S., 1922, 121, 1244), in tubus uj) t.o 7-5 uin. 

^ Payman {J.S.CJ., 1918, 37, 406 K). 

of gas burners and combustion spaces. Too high a. sjXM'd ina.y mean 
overbeating.of tbe burner or too localized lu'-ating of furnaco. In 
ordinary flame combustion tbe rate is not only jiifliKaict'd l)y the pro- 
portions of gas and air but also by the shape, of tlu' ohaniht'r in wliicli 
combustion takes place. Tbe usual laboratory nu'tliod of' dt^irn’miiiing 
velocities is to pass tbe combustible mixture through a. tulx^. at .such 
a velocity that tbe flame, started at tbe outlet (nid, just fa/ds to strike 
back or to ignite stationary mixtures. Tbese conditions a.r’(‘ similar to 
those obtaining in gas burners and furnaces but are widely removed 
from those in an explosion engine where there is always turbulence, and 
combustion, except with very weak mixtures, is very rapid. Wheeler 
has shown that with excessive turbulence (a rapidly rotating fan in the 
mixture) flame is not so readily propagated, but if it does spread 
(moderate turbulence) it travels much more rapidly than when the 
mixture is at rest. The effect of turbulence, however, is not nearly 

great with rapidly burning mixtures as with weak slow-burnins 
ones. 

The highest velocity of flame propagation does not occ.iir when the 
proportions of gas (or vapour) with air are theoretically correct for 
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perfect combustion, but is found at a point near the middle, between 
the upper and lower combustible limits. At either end of the scale 
Payman {J.O.S.y 1919, 115 , 1444) has shown, in the case of the first 
five members of the paraffin series, that the rate is approximately 
20 cm. per second 

When flame propagation is studied by the tube method it is found 
that the rate decreases with the diameter of the tube to a marked 
extent, the speed in a 1-inch tube being less than half that in a 12- 
inch tube. If comparisons of the different fuel gases are made under 
more than one set of conditions the curves are found to be of the same 
general shape but of very different dimensions. At low gas percentages 
the rate of propagation is low ; as the percentage increases the rate 
increases to a maximum and then decreases again as the upper limit 
of inflammability is approached. Table V summarizes the values for 
the maximum rates for a number of gases, while Pigure 1 illustrates 
the shape of the curves. 


TABLE V 

MixnitTM Speed of Uxifor:m Xovemext of Flame ix Mixtures with Air ix 

Horizoxtal Tubes 


Gas. 

Per cent, 
in mixture. 

Speed 

cm. per sec. 

Diam. 
of tube 
cm. 

Authority. 

Hydrogen 

. (about) 38 

(about) 490 

2-0 

Haward and Obagawa 

Methane . 

9-0 

66 

2-5 

{J.C.S., 1916, 109, 83). 
Pavman {J.C.S,, 1919, 

a 

9-6 

91 

O'O 

115, 1446). 

Mason (J.aS., 1923, 123, 

Ethane . 

6’5 

86 

2-5 

212). 

Payinan. 

5} 

6-0 

127 

50 

Mason. 

Propane . 

4-7 

82 

2-5 

Payman. 

,, 

4-5 

114 

5-0 

Mason. 

Butane . 

3-7 

83 

2-5 

Payman. 

,, 

3-6 

113 

5 0 

Mason. 

Pentane . 

3-0 

82 

2-5 

Payman. 


2-9 

115 

5-0 

Mason. 

Ethylene . 

7-2 

142 

2-5 

Chapman {J.G.S., 1921, 

Acetylene 

8-9 

282 

2-5 

119, 1678). 

Mason and Wheeler 



312 

5-0 

{J.C.S., 1917, 111, 

1044). 


The outstanding behaviour of hydrogen is readily seen in this figure. 

It has been shown that, under the above conditions, the lowest 
speeds, i.e. those of the limiting mixtures, are the same for all gases 
at about 0-65 ft. per sec. It is also an important fact that the velocities 
are affected by the presence of moisture, that of carbon monoxide, for 
example, being considerably increased. 
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It is possible to calculate from the c.omposition of a- (awl gas 
what are the proportions for the mixtures rejireseiiling t!ie upper and 
lower limits of ioflanimability and that giving maximuin, flame 

^ a + 6+c-l- 

^ r 

Lff J-'c 

AVhere is the required limit or maxiinimu a, h, e, tlu‘ pcu’c.rntages 
of the gas constituents and L^,, etc., their corri'spondinir limits or 
maxima. This formula cannot be applied in tlu' casi' of gusius high in 
nitrogen, e.g. producer gas. 


z uJ 

Ul CO 



GAS PE:R CENT 

Fig, 1. — Speed of Uniform Movement of Flame of (lanes in Air. 


Flame Temperature. Flame temperature is of importance in 
gas heating partly because the higher the flame tetiipta-aturf* the more 
rapid the rate of heating and partly because the higlu'r tlu‘. flann* tem- 
perature the greater the thermal efficiency of tlie- prexa^ss. 

Actual flame temperatures are difficult to measure and tlic' values 
normally used are those of the ‘‘theoretical’’ tcmptu’ariire, i.c. that 
which would be developed if the heat of combustion lieated only the 
products of combustion. Theoretical flame tcmperaturcH can tliereforc 
be calculated from the heats of combustion, specific heats, jind volumes 
of the gases. These values are, of course, higher than tlu^. practical 
values, but are of importance in being strictly comparable* a.nd serve 
for the calculation of effects of pre-heating, excess air, (‘tc. Values 
for certain of the common gases are : 


Coal gas 
Water gas . 

« ,, carburetted 

Producer gas 
Blast furnace gas 


B.Th.U. 

Flame to: 

per ou. ft. 

" F. 

. 560 

3910 

. 310 

4170 

. 529 

4090 

. 128 

3050 

. 92 

2660 


calculating these \alues the lower (net) heat of combustion of 
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the gases is used since latent heat is not effective at temperatures above 
212° F. 

The flame temperatures of mixed gases can he calculated from 
tables or graphs showing the total heat content of the products of 
combustion which are mainlv CO,. N, and HoO. The *’ theoretical " 
temperatures are for cold gas and the theoretical amount of cold air. 
They are decreased by the addition of excess air and increased by 
pre-heating either air or gas. In practice the calculated flame tem- 
perature is not realized : (1) because the data, especially specific heats, 
used for calculating is not too exact, (2) some dissociation of the 
products CO 2 and HoO occurs, (3) the flame radiates heat to the extent 
of 5-20 per cent, and (4) since combustion takes an appreciable time 
heat is lost by convection and conduction. 

The losses under (3) and (4) depend upon specific conditions, but 
those under (2) can be calculated from known data and should be 
applied wherever possible by deducting the heat of dissociation from 
the heat of combustion of the gas. Since heat is absorbed by the 
dissociation the corrected temperatures are appreciably lower than the 
uncorrected : CO, for example, being reduced from 4500 to 3750° F. 

In practice high flame temperature is achieved (1) by rapid com- 
bustion, (2) by reducing excess air to a minimum, and (3) by pre-heating. 
An increase of excess air from 0 to 100 per cent, will reduce the flame 
temperature of producer gas from about 3050° F. by some 30 per 
cent. The same gas pre-heated to 1000° F. and burned with pre-heated 
air at 1000° F. showed an increase of flame temperature of about 20 
per cent, to 3800° F. Since dilution and pre-heating are such import- 
ant factors in practice arrangements are made in most modern furnaces 
for heat interchange from flue gas to combustion gas or air and, where 
dilution is necessary, to achieve this by the circulation of hot flue gas 
rather than by increasing the excess air. 

Heat interchange is achieved either by regeneration or recuperation. 
The former process is discontinuous, the hot gases giving up their heat 
in a checker brickwork chamber for a short period and the chamber 
giving up its heat again to the gas or air. Two chambers operated 
alternately at short time intervals form a complete system. Eecupera- 
tion is a continuous process, heat being given to the gas or air from the 
hot flue gases through brick or metal partitions, the gases flowing 
counter-current to one another. 

Space does not permit of a discussion of the design or respective 
merits of regenerators or recuperators. It is sufficient to say that the 
former are generally used where a high degree of pre-heat is required. 
They do not suffer from possible leakage of flue gas into the air stream 
but do suffer from greater operating cost and from the variability of 
the air temperature. 
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WOOD, PEAT, AND MINOH BOlHl) FUELS 

Classification of Fuels. Fuels arc <‘n\ploy(Ml in tlu^ solid, liquid 
id gaseous condition. The solid fuels are ('sstudinlly naturally occiir- 
ng materials, principally wood, peat, and coal, aJiiioiigli for special 
urposes they are carbonized for the. production of chari*oal and coke, 
liquid fuels are mostly direct natural products, such as t he p(*troleum 
ils, but considerable quantities arc ohtaiiUHl as tin' rt‘sult. of (h^struc- 
Lve distillation of solid fuels (tars, etc.) ; whilst ga.s(‘ous futds occur 
aturaUy only to a very limited extent (natural gas), but a.r(‘ mainly 
he result of destructive distillation of solid fuels (coal gas, (U)ke oven 
;as) or liquid fuels (oil gas), or the result of tlu^ inc.omjdc'te com- 
mstion of solid fuels in gas producers either by a.n air blast (producer 
;as), steam (water gas), or a combination of air and sl.(‘a.in (Dowson 
)r semi-water gas). 

With such a large variety of materials availabh' (*la.ssifl(-ation is 
Ifficult, but the following is a general scheme. 


Gexeral Scheme of CLASsiFiCATit)x of Fincus 


Natural fuels 


Unchaneed 


Metamorphosed 


/Wood ; spent tan ; cokt^rrmt shells, 
1 etc. 

'[Fatty oils — fish, palm, otc. 

^Natural gas. 

j'Peat (slightly). 

■1 Coal (in var^fing degree). 

I Mineral oils (completely). 

r Charcoal, coke. 


/By destructive action of f^harc(^l, coke, 
heat on natural fuels 1 

^ r 1 '<toal and coke oven gas. 

^ ^ * limited ” combustion Producer gas ; water gas. 

By fermentation. Ethvl alcohol. 

1 By synthesis Methyl and ethyl alcohol. 

By hydrogenation Motor spirit ; tetralin. 


The chief solid fuels are as follows 


ligmtes and coal 


= Wood charcoal 
_ JPeat charcoal 
[Briquettes 
^ /Coke 

[Briquetted fuels 
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In addition to the aboTe important solid fuels, large amounts of 
various waste materials are frequently available in certain industries 
— spent tan, bagasse (the residue of canes after sugar extraction), Nile 
sud, coconut and other nut shells, etc. 

WOOD 

Composition and Thermal Value of W^ood. The abundance of 
wood throughout man's existence, its comparatively rapid growth and 
reproduction, and the ease of obtaining supplies, naturally made it 
one of the earliest and most generally used of all fuels. At the present 
time it is only of importance as a fuel in countries where large forests 
still remain. 

The combustible portion of all woods consists of a modified form 
of cellulose lignin, which contains a higher percentage of carbon and 
oxygen than the cellulose from which it was derived. Cellulose approxi- 
mates to the empirical formula ^.(CeHioOs), the percentage composition 
being C = 4444 ; H = 6-17 : 0 = 43*39 per cent. In many woods, 
more particularly the coniferous, considerable quantities of resinous 
substances of much higher calorific value than lignin are found. It 
will be noted that in cellulose the hydrogen and oxygen are present 
in the proportions existing in water — ^in other 'words, as far as calorific 
effect is concerned the hydrogen is negligible, and the heating value 
is dependent on the carbon and any resinous constituents present. The 
average calorific value of cellulose is 4150 calories (7500 B.Th.U.). 

The average composition and thermal value of dry wood is given 
in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 

Composition and Caloeific Value or Dry Wood 


i 

. Pounds 
per cu. ft. 

Carbon. 

Hydro- 

gen. 

Oxygen. ' 

Ash. 

Calories 
per kilo. 

B.Th.U. 
per lb. 

Ash . 

. ' 46 

49-18 

6-27 

i 43*91 ; 

0*57 

4710 

8480 

i Beech . 

43 

49-06 

6-11 

i 44*17 : 

0*57 

4774 

8591 

I Elm . 

. 35 

48-89 

6-20 

i 44*25 . 

0*50 

4728 

8510 

! Oak 

52 

50-16 

6-02 

' 43*36 

0*37 

4620 

8316 

i Fir . 

— 

50-36 

5-92 

43*39 

0*28 

5035 

9063 

i Pine 

30 

50-31 

6-20 

43*08 

0*37 

5085 

9153 


In general, woods containing much resinous matter, as with fir, 
pine, etc., exhibit a higher calorific value, a pine knot examined by 
Slossen giving about 6005 calories (10,860 B.Th.U.). 

Perfectly dry wood, therefore, is but a poor fuel from the point 
of ^dew of thermal value, but in practice the best attainable condition 
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is that resulting from prolonged uir-drying. Wiu^n fn'slily cut tne 
moisture in different woods varies tiiroiighout a. raiigOj fforr 

26 per cent, in willow to over 50 ])(‘r cent, in j>opIar. (Jn'at variation 
is also found in tlie same wood al diifrnmt seasons and in differen: 
parts of the plant. Bv proper air-drying the rn.ng(‘ of moisture con- 
tent is reduced, so that it lies usualiy 15 and 20 per cen: 

Low as is the calorific value of p(‘rfe(-tly dry wood, it is appaxer.: 
that the value is still further rednetHl ])y tlit‘ {>r(‘Sj‘n('(‘ of this residua', 
moisture. 

Under the most favourable conditions wood will b(‘ of low value 
as a fuel for ( 1 ) only some 80 pu* cent, is actual (un}d)ustiblc ; ( 2 ; 
the calorific value of this combustibh' is low ; ( 2 ,) tin* larg<‘ amount c; 
moisture present demands much of the ava-ihibh' h<‘at for its vaporiza- 
tion. On the other hand, wood is (uisy to ignite, a.nd is ftii: that reasor; 
employed largely to kindle less easily ignit<‘d finds ; it vnn b(i burnec 
completely without difficulty, and (‘.ontains l)ut little, asli, scddorn ex- 
ceeding 1 per cent, on the air-dried inafruhil. Tin', eoinposition o: 
the ash is very variable, but since the amount is so small it is a factoi 
of such minor importance from the find point of vimv that its furtk 
consideration is unnecessary. 

Wood has been used for the production of tmvn’s gas from quite 
early times. The yield from dry firwood, carboniziui at 1200 '’ C., is 
about 30,000 cu. ft. per ton, with a calorific value of some 300 B.Th.l’, 
per cu. ft. 

Wood gas consists of COg. 13 ; hydrocarbons, 2 ; (Mud)on monoxide. 
24 ; hydrogen, 45 ; methane, 15 ; nitrogen, 1 per (‘(mt. The charcoal 
yield is about 19 per cent, of the dry wood. Wood, a.nd (^speciallj 
waste wood, has also been used succesKsfully for the manufacture of 
producer gas. W ood for this purpose may contain as miudi as 50 per 
cent, of moisture. A t}^ical wood-producer gas c-ontains OOa, 9; 
CO, 25 ; Ha, 10 ; CH 4 , 3 : Ng? o3 per cent., calorific value 143 B.Th.U. 
per cu. ft. 

Wood Charcoal. Wood charcoal is obtained by tlie destructive 
distillation of wood which, if carried to completion, huivins a residue 
retakdng the original shape and structure of the wood, and whicl: 
consists almost entirely of carbon. With lower temperatures the dis- 
tillation is less complete, and combined hydrogen and oxygen are left 
to a greater or less extent in the mass. 

By carbonization there is necessarily a large loss of heat units in 
the Uquid and gaseous products, and the yield of solid fuel is very 
low. Although wood contains from 49 to 50 per cent, of carbon^ 
under the most economical conditions of carbonizing in retorts 2 i 
per c^nt. is the highest attainable yield. Wasteful as the process 
usua y is unless careful attention is paid to utilization of the liquid 
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tars, etc., certain great advantages result. Since the useless con- 
stituents of the wood, the combined hydrogen and oxygen, are mostly 
removed, the charcoal has a high calorific value, 11,000 to 13,500 
B.Th.U., and owing to its porosity and combustion without flame it 
has high calorific intensity. Since concentration results the ash will 
be considerably higher than in the original wood. 

Charcoal was formerly a metallurgical fuel of great importance, 
and the production at one time was so large as to cause complete de- 
nudation of forests, so that restrictive legislation on the output was 
imposed. 

The introduction of coke and raw coal for iron smelting has dis- 
placed charcoal entirely from its position of importance, and now its 
use as a fuel is confined almost wholly to certain metallurgical operations 
where great purity of fuel is desired, for owing to the low mineral 
content and freedom from sulphur, phosphorus, etc., charcoal has great 
advantages. 

Production of Charcoal. This was at one time carried out en- 
tirely by restricted combustion in heaps, a portion of the wood furnish- 
ing the necessary heat for the carbonization of the remainder. This 
process is necessarily wasteful, the yield seldom exceeding 15 per 
cent., and at present it is confined to countries where waste is not 
considered or where deforestation is a desired object. If the wood 
had a calorific value (dry) of 8500 B.Th.U., the yield of charcoal was 
20 per cent., and of the highest calorific value, 13,000 B.Th.U., the 
actual percentage of heat units in the product would be about 30. 

The production of charcoal by dry distillation of wood in closed 
retorts, externally heated, enables valuable by-products to be recovered. 
Where charcoal production is the primary object the distillation is 
carried out at a high temperature, and the liquid distillate is Stockholm 
tar or wood creosote, which, owmg to its great preservative value, is 
employed largely for creosoting timber. 

Distillation of wood, however, is now largely practised, especially 
in the United States, more particularly for the valuable liquid products, 
and charcoal is the by-product. In order not to impair the value of 
these products the temperature employed is lower than for complete 
carbonization. In practice oil-heated retorts are used with an initial 
temperature of 200° C. (392° F.) and finishing temperature 330-340° C. 
(625° F.). The yield of the various products per cord of wood 
(400::lb.) is : 


Eest turpentine 
Light oils 
Heaw oils 
Charcoal . 


40 gallons 
16 
128 

950 lb. ^ 


In addition to the 


liquid products of distillation 


large volumes of 
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gases are also evolved darinp; the process. LaAviviu-.e {J.S.C.I., 1911 
728) gives the following analysis of such gases . 

1*(T coni.. 

HeaTV hydrocarbons . - - • ■ ' lo’o 

Methane * -n i 

Carbon dioxide 

Hydrogen 



Charcoal obtained as a by-product is uot of high quality; the 
wood is selected as far as possible to give the. most vahiahle. distillates 
and not for the production of charcoal primarily, and further the W 
temperatures employed do not permit of complete carbonization. 

It is of interest” to note that the destructive dist illa.tion of wood 
mvolves a strong exothermic reaction which, acc.oi'ding to Fawsit: 
and Klason, sets in at 275° C. Horn.sey estimates t hat 12 per cent 
of the heat of combustion of the wood thus In-conu'S available for the 
distillation process. 

In many wood-producing countries very large quauitities of other- 
wise waste wood are available for treatment for by-products and 
cll3,rC 03(1 

Lawrence {J.S.C.I., 1918, 37, 5 T.) give.s the following yields o: 
products from rich and lean woods : 


TABLE VII 

Products trom Wood Distiulatiox 


Products. 


Rich wood 
(4 cords - • UufiOO 
lb.). 

L<‘au wor)d 
'' (•! eordfl U),O''^0 

; lb.). 

Charcoal 

Refined turpentine . 

j Pine oil 

; Resin spirit .... 

Resin oil 

Creosote oil ... . 

Wood alcohol 

1 Calcimn acetate (SO per 
i Pitch 

cent.) 

4284 lb. 

41-5 <>;als. 
lid) „ 

21-5 

141d) „ 

46-5 „ 

60 „ 

300 lb. 

1400 „ 

4400 lb. 

: 20-7i5 gala. 

4-2 

12d) 

04-75 

21 -0 

0-0 

350 lb. 
i 025 ,, 

Composition and 

Properties 

of Charcoal. 

If distillation 


carried out to the lughest extent the products should be simply carbon 
and ash. Charcoal, however, has enormons absorptive powers for gas 
and is fairly hygroscopic. After exposure to air, even when fully carbo- 
nized, it contams much occluded gas and moisture, up to 8 or 9 po- 
cent. If iucompletely carbonized, it retains in combination hydrogen 
(2 to 3 per cent.) and oxygen (12 to li per cent.). 
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If charred at quite low temperatures red charcoal (rothkole, charbon 
roux) is obtained, and this contains actually a higher percentage of 
combustible than the high temperature product. 

During recent years special attention has been directed, especially 
by the French Government, to the production of charcoal for use in 
small portable producers for driving automobiles with producer gas. 
The utilization of waste wood in the French forests was expected to 
replace an appreciable amount of the imported petrol. Governmental 
support gave an impetus in 1927 to the building of portable kilns and 
the design of producer-driven vehicles in France. Such vehicles are 
also of interest in our 'colonies where wood is available in quantity. 
Information regarding progress in this direction is available in the 
Reports of the Rallyees des Carburants Xationaux of the Automobile- 
Club de France. A comprehensive Colonial paper is that of Rennie 
{Trans, Inst, Eng,, Australia, 1930, 2, 101). Rennie shows that 16 lb. 
of charcoal is equivalent to 1 gallon of petrol, and quotes lorry tests 
which show 0-240 lb. charcoal per ton-mile against 0*144 lb. petrol. 
Under these conditions charcoal at 5-ld. per 16 lb. compares favour- 
ably with petrol at 22d. per gallon.^ 

PEAT 

Importance of Peat. Enormous quantities of peat are available 
for fuel purposes, but owing to the situation of the bogs in sparsely 
populated districts, difficulties in removal of the excessive water, to 
its low density and low calorific value, its utilization has been only on 
a comparatively small scale. A D.S.I.R. report quotes the 1921 world 
production at only about 4 million tons. The production has definitely 
increased since then and in Russia alone 7-5 million tons were manu- 
factured in 1928 (Paper R 5, World Power Conference, London, 1928). 

In Europe the peat area is estimated at 140 million acres, whilst 
in Great Britain and Ireland there are approximately 2 million acres ; 
in Ireland alone Frank estimates the available peat as equal to 2500 
miUion tons of coal. Of the colonies, Canada is possessed of some 
30 million acres. In the latter country, exhaustive inquiries were 
made in 1913 into the possibilities of economically using the vast peat 
accumulations, and valuable reports have been prepared by Haanel 
{Can. Dept, of Mines, No. 299, 1914) and Larson {Cay%, Dept, of Mines, 
Peat Bull. No. 4). The utilization of peat on any scale is mainly 
dependent on the cost of excavation and handling of the large quantities 
of such wet, raw material, and removing the large excess of wuter, a 
process which must always precede its use as fuel. 

^ For fortker information on the utilization of wood and its products, the 
reader is referred to the Destructive Distillation of Wood, by H. M. Bunbury (Benn 

’Enos., on Wood Products, hj y ^ ^ ■■ 

& Son, 1921). 
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Formation of Peat. Peat consists of partially diH‘om])oseil vege- 
table matter, the result of luxuriant gTowtIi oi' lowia* forms of plant 
life, mostly mosses, under such favourable conditions as inoisimv and 
temperate*^ climate. While the lower part of tlu* spun dies off the 
upper part continues its growth, so that in tlii‘ c<)urs(‘ of time a. thick 
deposit results ; as the under portions IxM-.ome btiritnl chu'pcT and 
deeper in the swamp decomposition through l>a.et(‘ria.l and other agcuicks 
progresses. The result is that whilst the iipptu’ parts of t in' IxhI are a 
matted, water-saturated sponge., the lower portions liav<‘ largndy lost 
their vegetable characteristics, and liave IxH-ome a. siuni-solid brown 
to black mass, in which greatly disintegratixl v(‘g(‘taLh^ stnu-ture is 
^dsible under the microscope. 

When sufficiently felted together the u])p(‘r parts of ptait l)ogs 
can be cnt into blocks and air-dried to give a bulky and porous fuel. 
A denser fuel is obtained by macerating the pea.t , pinnp{‘d from the 
hog by any suitable means, and extruding th(‘ nia.(-erat(‘d material in 
layers for drying in the air. The raw peat e.onsists of t wo distinct 
materials, plant residues and peat liumus. Tlx^ hilttu- swttls greatly 
in water but forms a hard mass on drying. Shriiika.g(‘ is pi’(‘vented 
in the hand-cut peat by the presence of phint launains, but., wlum these 
are macerated in the case of machine-cut peat greater shriid<a.ge. be- 
comes possible and the fuel becomes denser. In addition, lh(‘, humus 
after drying will no longer absorb water to tJii'. sanu* <‘xt,(‘ni,. The 
increase of density may be as much as L-oin O-l to ()-8. 

Moisture in Peat. The amount of solid matter in (ivcm a well- 
drained hog is small, amounting to from 10 to KJ jxvr (*ent . 'Tlx^. water 
content of peat at an exposed face or bank may be 88 ]xu- ecuit., but 
at the actual sm*face may be much lower. Hand-cut sod.s will usually 
contain from 88-90 per cent, of water. P. Purcell in tlici it(‘port of the 
Director of Fuel Eesearch (H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1922-23), 
quotes water/dry peat ratios as follows : 


Very wet peat .10 

Undrained bog ...... 13M 

Cut peat 9 

Lowest for raw peat ..... (>~7 

Air-dried peat O .33 


These ratios show clearly the amounts of water associated with 
say one ton of dry peat at different stages. 

On complete air-drying, peat reaches an equilibrium with the air 
at from 13 to 18 per cent, of moisture. ■ In practice the water content 
is seldom below 20 per cent, and the inner portions of the blocks of 
seldom react so low a figure. It has been estiniated that, for 
domestic requirements, the moisture content should not exceed 30-35 
per cent, and, for industrial purposes, not more than 30 per cent. 
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Peat Drying. It is not possible to reduce tbe water content of 
raw peat by pressing or filtration. J. W. Hinchley {J.S.C.I., 1922, 41, 
365 T.) has shown that a pressure of 800 lb. per sq. in. will not reduce 
the water content below 75 per cent, and that any filtering medium 
is rapidly choked by colloidal matter. By using steam in the press 
this figure can be reduced to about 60 per cent. Several processes of 
this type have been tried, but none have yet achieved success. 

The most widely practised methods are those of air-drying on 
prepared surfaces near the bog. Since this air-drying depends upon 
climatic conditions the drying can be done only during the summer 
months. In Ireland where the climate is moist the peat-winning season 
lasts only 160-200 days. Cut peat dries more slowly than macerated 
peat. Pm’cell has shown that, dm^ing July and August in Ireland, 
the relative times of drying are respectively 30-40 days and 60 days. 
Similar dr}fing periods have also been quoted for Eussia. 

The conditions of drying are hnportant, the freshly formed peat 
is dried as deposited until it is firm enough for handling (water / peat 
ratio 5) and then footed ’’ or built up into heaps for further drying. 
Footed peat is stated by Purcell to have dried to a water ratio of 2 in 
18 days as against 26 days for fiat-spread peat. 

In the preparation of machine peat the extruded material is cut 
into blocks on the field. (See Paper R 5., World Power Conference, 
1928, describing work in the Russian fields.) The original thickness of 
the layers is not more than 20 cm. and the dried briquettes are approxi- 
mately 5 cm. 

The stages in dr}fing are quoted as follows : 


I 

Start. 

= Turning. 

Stacks of 
Five. 

Heaps. 

’ Dumps. 

Moisture per cent. 

1 Time (days) . 

. ; ss 

■ 84 
7-12 

79 

^ 7-10 

70-50 

14 

25 

28-36 Total ^ 

1 Shrinkage Vo/Vj; . . 

! 

. : 0 

I'O 

i 

: 2-6 1 

3-4-4-0 

4-3 j 

1 


The finished bricks may be 25 x 5 x 5 cm. 

Composition of Dry Peat. The composition of the pure peat 
substance, i.e. with water and ash ehminated, varies over only a 
moderate range. The following data are mainly from analyses by 
Bunte on Bohemian peats, and by Brame on British peats. There is 
quite close agreement between the results in each case: 


Carbon 

Limit. 

. 56-63 

Average. 

57-5 

Hydrogen 

. 0-7-6-3 

6-1 

Sulphur 

. 0-6-1-0 



Nitrogen 

. 1-3-2-7 



Oxygen 

. 31-38 

34-9 
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The ash in peat is a very variable v. It is ional to find 

less than 3 per cent., but not unc-oinmoii Ibr ovrr 1() p(‘r eciu.. to be 
present, most of which is undoiibt(‘(Ily due to intilt rat ion. TIk* lowor 
lavers will contain usually high asii as coinpan'd with the halted pear 

An analysis of a typical Irish ^(‘at is given in Fiud fb^seare-li Tech 
nical Paper 4 (1921) as carbon, GO-J ; hy<irogvn, 5-8 ; sul])hur, Q-O; 
nitrogen, 1-4 ; oxygen, 32*1 per cent. 

The volatile matter in peat varies with its position in the ho-j 
Purcell gives an example for different Irish jx'ats : 


Brown peat, Ticknevin 

Voliiiiit* iniilU-i*. 

. fi7-2 

Ash 

10 

Black 5 , » . . 

. r»r> 

7-S 

Dense black peat 

. (if) -5 

71 

Light fibrous peat, Denbigh Moor 

. 7(»-( 

0-7 

Dense black peat, ,, 

. r>is 

15-2 


Calorific Value of Peat. On the air-dried peat= t his will bt*. natur- 
ally a very variable factor for tlie san\(‘ owing to moisture varia- 
tion under different conditions. For air-driial p(‘at, 2b ptn* e(‘iit:-. of 
moisture, Ekenberg takes an average^- of 3'15() e.a.iorii's (G2:>t) ILTh.U.i. 

Calorific value also varies with the position of t lu' p(‘a,t in tin* bog. 
Irish peat (Director of Fuel Kesearoh, 1922 :>) provi(l(‘s t lu* following 
data from Lullvmore bog : 


Depth (feet). Ash per cent. 

2 ^ 0-89 

. 5 M4 

8 3-10 

12 4-39 


Th.l.^ piM* 11). 
dry. 

Dry, lu-ih !‘i 

81)17 

9000 

10,113 

io,2:{o 

9200 

9500 

9548 

9990 


The average value for Turrauu peat i.s (luotcd a.s Il.Th.U. for 
an ash content of 4-54 per cent, or 9700 B.Th.U. I'or the pmv peat. 
Rather higher figures are given in Fuel Rtr.searcli 'rccluiical Paper 1 
of 9590 and 9640 B.Th.TJ. for peats containing 4-1! I and l-DO per cent, 
of ash. The pure peat has in this case a calorific value of 10,000 B.Th.l', 
per Ib.^ Taking a good commercial peat at th) per c.cnt. of moi.sturc 
and 3-5 per cent, of ash it should have a calorific vahar of 7700 B.Tli.T. 
per Ih. Its specific gravity should be just under i-0. 

Use of Peat as a Fuel. The methods may be classified as : 

1. Direct burning of arc-dried peat briquettes or driisl ix'at iiowder. 

2. Lonversion iuto peat charcoal. 

3. Briquetting after semi-carbonization (Ekenberg process). 

4. Gasifying. ^ ^ ’ 


P^t, either hand-cut or machine-won, has a considerable apidicatio!; 
as a domestic fuel in countries where coal is not available. For com- 
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mercial purposes its Mgli cost of winning in a dry state lias militated 
against it. In Ireland extensive experiments Lave been made but 
have now been discontinued. Better progress Las been made in 
NortLern Europe, mainly Sweden and Russia, and machine-won peat 
Las been used fairly largely for power production. It is unlikely 
tLat Land-cut peat will ever become a commercial proposition in tLe 
same way. 

As a boiler fuel dry peat (20-30 per cent, moisture) is a perfectly 
satisfactory fuel in the form of tLe blocks produced by air-drying, 
or in briquetted form. Paper R 6 (World Power Conference, 1928) 
describes satisfactory results obtained in Russian power stations in 
wLicL as LigL tLermal efficiency was obtained as with coal. 

The problem of high moisture content has given rise to much ex- 
periment with artfficial drying and perhaps the most important process 
is that of drying in the form of powder followed by briquetting. In 
the Hydro peat process the peat is pumped from the bog, coagulated 
with ferric hydrate, vacuum-filtered, and pressed (50 atmos. pressure) 
with the addition of 10 per cent, dry peat powder. At this stage 
the peat contains 60 per cent, moisture. TLe drying is then completed 
in rotary driers, using exhaust steam at 50 lb. pressure, to 15—18 per 
cent, moisture. TLe dry peat is then briquetted without a binder at 
1200 atmospheres pressure in stamp presses. An average briquette 
is 5 X 6 X 18 cm, and Las a density of 1*27. These Lave a LigL pack- 
ing capacity of 77 lb. per cu. ft. or only 30 cu. ft. per ton. 

Peat Powder. Peat powder Las found somewhat extensive use 
on the Swedish State railways, being excavated and prepared at 
Hastlagen, near Yislanda. The peat is spread on large drying fields 
and the moisture reduced to 40 per cent. It is crushed and ground 
and further dried by passing through long passages with combustion 
chambers beneath. The wnter content is reduced to 12-15 per cent, 
and the material sieved and further crushed. The peat is carried on 
the tender of the locomotive in an air-tight tank, and is forced by 
air pressure to the furnace, in which a small coal fire is kept burning. 
The average kilograms of steam generated per kilo, of fuel are given 
as 4-71 kilos, (calorific value of peat, 7,740 B.Th.U.) as against 6-81 
kilos, for coal (calorific value, 12,000 B.Th.U.). 

Successful results have been obtained in the use of dry peat powder 
for steam raising in Sweden, injection by air heated to 200 ^ F. being 
employed. From 1-2 to 1*4 lb. of dry peat were equivalent to 1 lb. 
of coal, the relative cost per ton being stated as I 65 . M. and 9 ^. 4 (^., 
but some coal is required when starting up. This method seems un- 
likely to find wfide application. 

Peat Charcoal. The denser forms of air-dried peat and peat 
briquettes lend themselves to gasification in retorts, for the production 
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of peat coke and gas. Since peat ]ia.s no binding jiroju-riics on car- 
bonization it must be treated in lump form if lump cokr' is to be 
obtained. Originallv peat was carbonized in lu'ups as in e.liarcoal 
manufacture, but retort, systems were in use in Germany and Russk 
in tbe early part of tbe century. The Ziegler- ])ro(-es.s 
Nov. 15, 1907) gives the following yields : 


Carbon 


Peat coke, 33 per cent.. 
Tar, 4-5 per cent. 
S6-SS per 


vSenu-cok(\ 45-50 ])or cent, 
4'ar, 2 ptM* eeiit. 

74 p(T <‘ent. 


Hydrogen . . . 


3-() 

Oxygen . . . 5 -2-5*5 


14-5 

Sulphur . . . 0-3 


0-2 

Calorific Yalue . . 14,500 B.lh.u. 1 

2,400 B.TIlU. 

The by-products are of consklerahlt^ ini()ortance 

and the yields 

for a plant working 35,000 tons of j 

xir-dri(‘d ])eiit. pt‘r 

a, n mini are ^iver; 

from two sources : (1) Zwingenberger, Etkj. ami Mhi. 

Jouru., 1907, 83. 

143 ; and (2) Captain Sankey, Br 

it. jLsso:'., Hi'pteinhcr, ]1)()8, froi^ 

actual results at Beuerberg, Munich. 


35,000 tons air-dried peat give : 





(2) 

Peat coke .... 

n,(»55 tons 

13,800 tons 

Ammonium sulphate . 

140 „ 

I8-1 „ 

Calcium acetate . 

210 „ 

270 „ 

Methyl alcohol . 

70 „ 

92 „ 

Oils, heavy and light . 

. 1240 „ 

1380 1 „ 

Paraffin, solid 

117 „ 

230 „ 

^ Assuming average gravity of 0-H5. 


The charcoal has proved of value for (*arl)urizing nrniour plate. 

and the semi-coked peat was tried 

as fuel in (h‘rina.n Navy; Ijx 

although no data can be quoted as 

to its density, siudi fuel is unlikely,. 

however carboni2:ed, to prove sufficientlv dense to be 

a usid'ul bunk 

fuel. 



Experiments on the production of towivs gas a.r(‘- ^ 

{(‘sta’ibed in Fue' 

Eesearch Technical Paper 4 (1921) 

. Irish block xieat was c.arbonize: 

in Glovei-West continuous vertical retorts and g:avi‘ 

very satiskictoi; 

results as follows : 



Carbonizing temperature 

. 9S()^ C. 

850*^ C. 

loelds per ton of peat (20 per cent. HoO)— 


Coke 

. cwt. 5*4 

54 

Gas ..... 

cu. ft. 14,900 

13,7(30 

. 

B.Th.U. 325 

340 


therms 48-4 

4(>-8 

Tar ..... 

. gals. 12-() 

21-3 


The peat charcoal was fairly hard and dense and nunh'. u, reacts 
fuel ; it bad a Mgb calorific value of 12,600 B.Tb.U. pr-r lb. dry, 'A 
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10 per cent, of ash. It would find useful applications for certain metal- 
lurgical purposes. 

Gasification of Peat. Great expectations have been entertained 
that hj gasification, with recovery of perhaps 80 per cent, of the nitrogen 
as ammonium sulphate, a great deal of peat could be utilized, a matter 
of considerable importance in countries often poorly supplied with other 
fuels. Many large power schemes have been visualized on these lines, 
but the great depreciation in the value of ammonium sulphate, through 
extensive production synthetically, has profoundly altered the economic 
prospects of all such schemes. 

The gasification of peat has been successfully carried out in pro- 
ducers (Chapter XVI) modified suitably to meet the conditions of 
wetness and low density of the peat as charged. The following figures 
are amply supported by tests made by the Power Gas Corporation 
and others : 


Cubic feet of gas at 0"C. and 760 mm. 
Calorific value per cubic foot 

Tar 

Calcium acetate .... 
Ammonium sulphate .... 


Per metric ton 
(dry peat substance). 

99,000 

157 B.Th.U. 

no lb. 

9 „ 

165 „ 


From the available results it may be confidently expected that 
1 ton of dry peat substance will yield 90,000 cu. ft. or over of gas of a 
calorific value of 140 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. 

Taking these figures as a basis, and assuming that a good gas engine 
will, under varying working loads and everyday running, give an 
efficiency of 25 per cent., thus requiring 10,180 B.Th.U. per H.P. hour, 
one ton of theoretically dry peat will be equal to an output of 1240 
H.P. hours, or 1-8 lb. per H.P. hour. High-class modern gas engines, 
working at or near full load, will require only 8500- B.Th.U. per H.P. 
hour, and on this basis one ton of dry peat may be expected to give 
1480 H.P. hours, equal to 1*51 lb. per H.P. hour. Converted into 
electric energy the consumption of dry peat per kilowatt would be 
therefore about 2 lb. 

Working with a"" peat containing 2-2 per cent, nitrogen, Messrs. 
Crossley Bros, obtained in their earher trials 140 lb. sulphate per ton 
( = 63 per cent. }deld), and later 177 lb. ( = 80 per cent, yield). 


MIXOR SOLID FUELS 

As these are closely allied to either wood or peat, consisting chiefly 
of cellulose, they may be considered here conveniently. 

Bagasse {Engineering, 1910, 89, 197) is a fuel of considerable 
importance in cane-sugar-producing countries, and consists of the re- 
sidual crushed cane after the extraction of the juices. It is usually 
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burnt under boilers, tlie best results Ix-iu-^ (ibtuiiu'd when ever l()()]b, 
per hour are burnt per squan' foot, nf erale area. 

Bagasse contains : 

Fibrous material (cclluloso) . .‘b'l oO per (■{‘iit. 

Sugar .... ^ ^ 

Water . ■ * - oO „ 

Xaturally tlie amount of iilirous nuitnrial ava!lal)Ic Foi- fiu*! is 
dependent largely on the degree to which t}i<* jiiic(‘s art^ prcssiHi out. 

The calorific value of dry bagassi' ranges from -ItiUl) eals. (8280 
B.Th.U.) to 4800 cals. (86o0 B.Tli.U.), with an ash i-oniiait of l-dto 
2-25. The value of the pure combiistihh' ap|)roxiniat(\s very (•losdy 
to 4750 cals. (8560 B.Th.U.). 

Spent Tan. This will have much the same composit it)ii a.s wood. 
According to D. M. Myers {School ()f Ml tics Quartcrlij, 31, HG), 

hemlock tan has the following ultimate (•.ompositioii : 


Carbon 

5 IS 

Hydrogen 

(>•()! 

Oxygen 

40-71 

Asb . 

1-12 


The calorific value of air-dried bark is 3150 eals. (olwf) B.Tli.U.). 
and of the wet tan 1480 cals. (2665 B.Tli.U.), t hi' average moisture 
being 65 per cent. (Myers). 

Spent tan has been successfully employi'd in siiciion gaa plants. 

Nile Sud. Considerable attention has bcu'.n given to the utiliza- 
tion of the enormous quantities of grass elumps which at (‘.crtniii seasons 
are carried down the Nile, it being realized that in a. country (Icpi'iulcnt 
almost entirely on imported fuel, the apphealiun of this sud for fuel 
purposes is an important economic factor. The mat ('rial is collected, 
sun-dried, disintegrated, and finally briqiu'tti'd. It is chiimcd that, 
produced on the banks of the Nile, the fuel is 50 pin- cimt. chi'aper 
than imported fuel. 

Town Refuse. The disposal of the waste material from dust- 
bins, etc., is an important sanitary problem, and its (h'striunion by 
burning in suitable destructors is not only a satisfaotory mctliod 
from a sanitary point of view, but can generally Ix'c.omt' nmiimera- 
tive when the heat is utilized for steam raising. As an adjunct to 
the ordinary boiler plant in electricity generating stations destruc- 
tors have considerably reduced fuel consumption, and wdth a good 
type of destructor little nuisance from dust, etc., should Ik'. ('xperienced. 

Refee \aries considerably in cbaracter according to the towns, 
^d with the season ; the average amount of combustible matter for 
London is stated to be about 38 per cent. 

The Dawes report on the public cleansing of London states that 
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refuse collection costs about Ss. per ton and its disposal 9s. 6d. per ton. 
The nature of the London material is as follows : 


Fine dust 

Winter. 

35 

Summer 

17 

Fuel cinders . 

32 

15 

Putrescent material 

9 

24 

Paper 

10 

23 

Metal 

3 

5 

Bags 

1 

2 

Glass 

2 

3 

Bones 

2 

1 

]\Iiscellaneous 

7 

9 


The raw mixture contains from 10 to 40 per cent, of moisture and 
has a net calorific value of 3000-4000 B.Th.U. per lb. In the northern 
towns, where the refuse contains more cinders, the calorific value is 
higher. 4000-5000 B.Th.U. per lb. 

Several types of refuse destructor have been described by E. W. 
Smith (J. Inst. Fuel, 1932, 6, 88) who states that thermal efficiencies 
of over 64 per cent, on the net value can be obtained. The thermal 
losses are waste gases. 18 ; unburned fuel, 7, and radiation, etc., 11 
per cent. A modern unit destructor will handle 30 tons of refuse per 
day. The material is all handled mechanically, passing over magnetic 
separators to remove metal, and being forcibly charged to the destructor 
cells which may be either of the high-pressure blast ty 3 )e or the rotary- 
kiln type. Special grates are generally necessary to dispose of the 
large proportion of non-combustible matter, these may be rocking or 
rotatable grates to keep the burning mass in motion. 
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Formation of Coal. It has long \mn\ n‘ah'zt*(l tlnit- coal has been 
formed by the decay of plant materials accunnilattMl millions of years 
ago — ^the presence of so many r(M‘.ogniza.l)h‘ plan! nmiains in coal is 
snlficient at any rate to warrant tlu* l)(‘li(‘r. The ytvorvH^ by which th 
coal has been formed and even tli('. partie-iilar ])arf- of ih(‘ vegetable 
matter responsible for the formation an*, liowi'ver, imitti^rs of e-onsiclei- 
able controversy. 

It can be safely said that during the di‘posit ion of t he (*oal mc'asures. 
the sea and earth movements played veuy im|>oriaiit* parts. The 
extensive primordial forests flourisluHi a.nd vt'gotahh* matt(T accu- 
mnlated either where it grew or at pla(u‘s siu-h a.s lak(*s aaul t*stuario.s to 
which it had been transported by wati'r. Thc‘S(‘ art'as Liter became 
submerged owing to the changing contour of tin* land l)rought about 
by earth movements, etc., and the veg(Tatiou d(‘ca.v<‘d, giving the first 
step towards coal. Later these areas w(‘r(‘- again (‘xpos<*(l and t he cycle 
started once more. 

This alternate exposure and subm(*rsion of jxirtions of the earths 
surface led to the vegetable remains a(i(unnu]ating in layers, whence bj 
the action of various agencies such as pressuiM*. and temj)eraturc coa! 
seams resulted. 

The original vegetation contained constitutmts with va,rying resist- 
ances towards decay, some such as waxes and rosins Ix'ing almost 
unaffected during the coalification process, wdiilst otlu'rs liave been 
transformed into materials with little resemblance to their original 
parent substances. 

Fischer and Schrader {Brennstoff Chem., 1921, 2, 37) have suggested 
that during decay, bacterial actio n has dccompostxl tlu*. (‘(*llulose.%intG 
gaseons^Ldh^^ 

conviu'te.d into 

STibstances (or ulmins, i.e. brown or black coil'oidal siibstanca 
3,t first in alkali solutions), which in turn have been transformed 
r^o t e amorphous material wbdeh constitutes the bulk of coal, tie 
extent of the transformation determining the type of the r(*sultant coal, 
a compamthely slight transformation giving rise to an immature brown 
coa in w c the ulmins are still soluble in alkali, whilst a more extensive 

38 
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transformation would give rise to a more mature bituminous or 
anthracitic coal in which the transformed ulmins are no longer alkali- 
soluble. It is of interest to trace the origin of the term ulmins.'’ 
In Brande’s Manual of Chemistry (184:1) it is stated that the peculiar 
brown matter which may be extracted from bog-earth, peat and turf is 
frequently termed ' humus ’ . . . there is also a brown exudation found 
upon the bark of trees, and especially of the elm, and hence called 
" ulmin,’ which contains a similar matter combined with potassa . . . 
by digestion with weak solutions of caustic or carbonated potassa, a 
brown liquid is obtained from which acid throws down ' ulmin.’ ” 

In contradistinction to Fisher, Bode, Marcusson, Berl and others 
postulate the complete disappearance of the lignin and the formation of 
coal from cellulosic bodies. The present state of knowledge does not 
admit of a definite pronouncement in favour of either theory. 

Whatever may be the claims of the supporters of either theory, the 
following facts bearing upon the origin of coal are worthy of attention. 
Bergius {J.S.C.I., 1913, 32 , 463) found, on subjecting pure cellulose to 
the action of water at about 340° C., that a black substance was formed 
which had the composition C, 84 : H, 5 ; 0, 11 per cent, and which in 
some respects resembled coal ; the yield is not stated. 

Later {Ghem. Ztg., 1928, 52, 447) he heated cellulose and wood with 
water to 6000 kg. per sq. cm. and obtained a coal ” containing 87 
per cent, of carbon. The gases evolved were methane, hydrogen, and 
oxides of carbon. E. Berl and A. Schmidt (Ann., 1932, 493 , 97 ; 496 , 
283) have prepared artificial coals from cellulose and lignin at 150° to 
350° in the presence of water and saturated salt solutions and under 
high pressures. They conclude that there is a fundamental difference 
between cellulose and lignin coals and quote the following figures : 

Cellulose Lignin 

coal. coal. 

Bitumen soluble in benzene 15 0-5 per cent 

Coal yield ... 33 65 „ 

Phenols in distillation . 3-6 0-5 „ 

On this basis Berl and Schmidt suggest that plants rich in cellulose, 
but poor in lignin, resins and waxes formed bituminous coals, while 
plants rich in lignin formed the brown coals. 

Groppe and Bode (Braimhohle, 1932, 31 , 277, 299, 309) have heated 
peat to 300° C. at 1800 atmospheres, and believe that lignin yields 
bright coal and cellulose tough matt coals. 

Mackenzie Taylor (Fuel, 1926, 5 , 195 ; Colliery Guardian, 1930, 
141 , 1781) has offered a novel theory that coal is the result of two types 
of bacterial action. 

(i) Action not truly anoerobic, leading to the formation of peat. 

(ii) Continuous anaerobic fermentation under alkaline conditions 
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leading to tlie formation of bitnmintms coal. Tho alkalinity nocessary 

for absorption of tlie carbon (lioxiiio has hm\ niaiiitaincdk 

base exchange in tlic layer ofalkaliiH- olay wiiieU Taylor covers 

every deposit of coal Difforeiua^s in the alkalinity of tin* liays kve 
created the different types of coal recognized ; ligniirs, where lo^ 
alkalinity has limited the extent of fennentat idii, and bituniiumis coal 
where the roof is sodhnn clay of high alkalinit y. This t heory indicates 
how all types of coal can be fornnHl without;. ])re.sttp|>osiiig the aid of 
high temperatures or pressures.^ 

To illustrate the general Gours(‘ (d* the iliHertmces in iyjH's of coal 
Percy has constructed his well-known table (Trddt^ 



TABLE VUl 

Tyck.s of Coai- 

Caiiuon' 100 

OmvKcii. 

vhIIiU » li' h vtlrttper.. 

Cellulose, pure . . . 

13*9 

lll-o 

o-o 

Wood, average . . . 

12-0 

HH-0 

1-0 

Peat 

10-0 

57-0 

:lo 

Lignite (Khirgis Steppes) 

7.S 

M-O 

M 

Brown coal (Europe) 

7-9 

9U-0 

94 

Lignite (Europe) . . . 

(>•9 

mro 

9-5 

Bituminous coal (Staffs.) 

(vO 

21-0 

94 

Steam coal (VVelsh) . . 

5-0 

n-n 

.(■9 

Anthracite (Welsh) . . 

4-75 

5-2 

4-1 

Anthracite (Penns.) . . 

2-S 

l-s 

2-9 

Graphite 

00 

O-t) 

0-0 


The regular progression of these changes is idtairlv illustrated ir. 
Pig. 2, given by H. Gl. A. Kidding {Tram. JmL Min. kmjs., 1926, 72, 
261), where, until the anthracite zone is reached, tlu‘ (a)n(unitration or 
the carbon and oxygen may be represented by a straight line. Tke 
more rapid concentration in the anthracite region has not be(‘n satis- 
factorily explained, although it has been suggested that, it is due to 
abnormal heating. 


MACRO- AND MICRO- COMPONENTS OF COAL 
'Visual examination of coal in the seam or in large pieces showt 
that it is not homogeneous throughout its mass. With most coals 

+ 1 , consideration of the processes involved in the formation of coal 

refOTed to Walcot Gibsons excellent treatise on Coal in Or eat Britok 
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4:1 



Fig. 2.— Carbon- Oxygen Content of Pure Coal Substance from Lignites’ to Anthracites 

(Hickling). 


differences in texture are apparent, some bands having a dull and others 
a bright appearance. These bands may be separated from one another 
by '' dirt bands or may merge into one another without visible partings. 
These differences are most marked in the case of bituminous coals but 
can be traced in lignitous coals, in certain black lignites and, to a less 
extent, in carbonaceous coals. The identifiable macroscopic con- 
stituents in bituminous coal have been termed by Stopes vitrain, 
clarain, durain and fusain, and by Thiessen, anthraxylon (vitrain and 
clarain) and detritus (durain). Similar terms in German nomenclature 
are glanzkohle, mattkohle and faserkohle. 

Vitrain. Vitrain is the bright black brittle coal which normally 
occurs in very thin bands. It breaks with a conchoidal fracture and, 
when viewed in very thin sections, is generally translucent and amber- 
red in colour. It is almost free from plant structures but shows a faintly 
defined cellular structure. A typical thin section of vitrain is shown 
in Plate I (a). 

Clarain. Clarain is bright black but less bright than vitrain. 
It is often finely banded so that it tends to break irregularly. In thin 
sections it show’s partly the same appearance as vitrain and partly 
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bransparent plant remains sncli as sport' fxnu*s, outiolt' iind woody 
fragments. Plate I (6) shows typioal claraiii stnit-i iirtx 

Durain. Durain is the dull greyish-black coal wiiu*h is hard and 
tough and breaks irregularly. In thin st‘<‘t ions it is niirly opaque and 
shows large and small spore exinc's and woody fragtntnds in a tnatrixof 
opaque grains. Plate I (c) shows a typic.a.l durain structure' with large 
fattened macrospores. 

Fusain. Fusain is the soft black powdtwy nia.ti'rial which occurs 
in very thin layers in the coal and at whicli fractun' tt'nds to occui. 
It shows the original cell striictun' of wrxxl, thongii considerably 
deformed, and is considered to he woody iVagnnmts which luivt' under- 
gone a different processof decay frotn IIh' rest of the coa l. Plate I (d). 

Quite marked differences in tlu' proportions and pro|)crti(‘s of thes& 
constituents are found in British coal si‘a.ins. In five Lancashire seams 
the differences in proportions arc shown })y Sinnatt {'/Vua.s*. Inst. Mm. 
Eng., 1922, 63, 307) to he as follows : 



Vilmiii. ( 

’luraiii. 

Durain. 1 

usain. 

1 

. 14<> 

05-9 

IH4 

14 

2 


53 1 

35-2 

1-0 

3 

7-0 

70-() 

21*2 

1-8 

4 

. 1-3 

9H-7 

nil 

nil 


- - 




5 

73-0 



0*5 

Differences in 

properties are shown by King (P 

reparat-ion. 

Redection 

and Distribution of Coal, 1931) to be: 




1 

i 

Vitrain. 

Clarain. 

j Durain. j 

Fuaain. 1 

; Moisture . 

1-7 

14 

i 

1-2 ; 

0*9 i 

; Volatile matter 

:)4() 

37*(i 

32*2 

19-1 : 

1 Ash. . . . 

■ ()•(> 

3-5 

•l-O 

9-6 : 

; Carbon. . 

- 844 

S2-2 

■ 85-8 1 

88-7 

i Hydrogen . 


5*7 

5-3 ^ 

4-0 

1 Sulplinr . 

10 

2-3 

{^9 1 

1-0 

i Xitrogen . 

1-5 

M) 

14 

0-7 

j Oxygen . . 

! 7-7 

7-9 

1 (>•{> 

5-6 

1 B.Th.U. per lb. 

(dry, ash-free) . ■ 14,790 

1.1,790 

^ 15,lOU 

14,840 


On carbonization the vitrain gave a grey, sliglit-ly swolhm {a)kc, m 
elarain a similar but more swollen coke, the durain a dull- black friab;: 
eoke and the fusain a pulverulent residue. 

Resins* Different woods vary rather widely in their resin conten: 
conifers, for example, being rich. Since resins arc'. rc'sLstant to deca; 
they are frequently found as such in coal. In. certain Jign itc's and bro’c. 
coals fragments can rea,dily be separated by hand. In bitununous coai 



PLATE I 



(a) Vitrain (i) ckrain 



(c) Luraiii p^Jsain 

lO^b uf BlTUliISOL'S COilL TAKEX PEErESDICULAE TO THE BeDDISG PlanE 

(X20) 
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the resinous bodies are normally of microscopic size and can be seen in 
tbin sections as spherical or oval globules of a yellow-red colour. 
Occasionally it is possible to pick out small fragments of resin. 

Spores. It appears certain that the bulk of the plants from which 
coal was formed were propagated by means of spores, some large (macro- 
spores) and others of microscopic dimensions (microspores). During 
the process of decay the contents of these spores have disappeared, but 
the resistant cuticle has sur^dved and can be seen in microsections 
(Plate I c). In transverse section these spore exines appear as flattened 
double-walled discs having been compressed during the consolidation 
of the matrix, but in sections along the bedding planes they are nearly 
circular. 


INORGANIC CONSTITUENTS 

The inorganic constituents of coal can be seen in part as (i) thin 
dirt partings separating the coal and layers and forming lines of weak- 
ness at which lump coal breaks readily ; (ii) lump pjn-ites in the form of 
dull gold nodules : (iii) disseminated pyrites in the form of glistening 
scales ; (iv) white ankeritic partings, usually perpendicular to the 
bedding plane of the coal and the coal bands, consisting mostly^ of calcium 
magnesium carbonates deposited by infiltration in the shrinkage 
cracks in the coal substance. The distribution of these inorganic 
constituents and of those not visible to the eye can be seen clearly in 
an X-ray photograph (Plate II). The British pioneer work in this field 
has been carried out by C. N. Kemp {Trans. Inst. Min. Eng., 1929, 
177 (2), 175), to whom this photograph is due. Even in those parts 
of the coal which are most free from inorganic constituents the ash 
content is 2-3 per cent. The variations in distribution general^ 
follow the horizontal coal bands, but the presence of constituents of 
high atomic number in the shrinkage cracks is particular^ noticeable. 
These are the so-called ankerites. With the exception of the pyritic 
section, which shows 11-3 per cent, of ash, the whole of this inorganic 
matter shown would be regarded as inherent and not adventitious (see 
Chap. IV). 

THE CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION OE COAL 

Researches conducted in order to elucidate the problem of the 
constitution of coal have followed three main lines : ■ 

(i) Decomposition of the coal by^ the application of heat following 
by^ chemical examination of the products. 

(ii) Separation of the coal into fractions by the action of solvents 
and their separate chemical examination. 

(iii) Degradation of the coal by^ the controlled action of chemical 
reagents and subsequent examination of the products. 
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■ Action of Heat. In this ri(‘ltl much of tlu' work lias a double 
significance, coal (■oiistitinion on IIm* oih* haiui aiui carhonuation c: 
the othei. There is no clear (list inct ion iM-tw.MMi tlio si^areh for ki\o^. 
ledge as regards the constitnti<)n of <'«>al ami invrst igat ions rolatin: 
to its coking properties. Wlam <-oal is hcatt-d it givos as volar it* produci 
tai\ liquor and gas, and as a. residual prodiirt coko, which may he wea; 
and friable or hard and ecdhilar accortling to t ii<‘ nat un* of t In* coal, li:; 
composition and nature of th(‘S(‘ ))roducts vary with the t(anpmturei 
the pressure, the rate of lieating and the natun* of thc‘ coal. ' 
The thermal decomposition of (*oal has betm tin* suhjt'et of closi 
investigatioii over a conskha-ahh' p'criod, cliieliy })y Whctder and h 
collaborators.^ It lias beim established that when a bituminous coal: 
is heated there- is first evolved ti\(‘ oi’cluthsi gases, com postal mainly c: 
higher paraffin hydrocarbons, followt^I by substantial aimuints of wafe 
at about 200° C. Thereafter appear a.i iut-ervals sulj)liurct ted hydroge: 
and olefines (270°), oils nnaccompanied by markaal gas evolution (310":. 
and finally, conimcncing at a.bout Iklo’ , a.- continuous gas evolnticL 
together with much viscous oil. Tli(‘ natun' of the ('volvt'd gas alter! 
as the heating progresses. Bidow doO" it largidy {*{)nsists of parafe 
hydrocarbons, but these cease to la' evolvi'd a;{ it'mpt'ratun's abovj 
700°, whilst this latter temperatun' marks a siuhh'u rapid increase i: 
the quantity of hydrogen evolvc'd. 

The composition of the tar evolved Ix'low 150 has hi'vn studied fe 
both Wheeler and Pictet^ and tlu'ir rt'speeiive collaborators, who hairs 
ascertained the presence of large amount-s of naphthenes and iinsatiiratei 
hydrocarbons together with smaller (jua.ntiii(‘s of plK'nols and aromai 
hydrocarbons, and very small qnantitii's of bast's. 

That the above facts arc substantially (x)rr(*et is sliown by theo 
independent confirmation by other workers, amongst wdiom may fe 
mentioned Porter and Taylor, but the exjffanaiion ’ of these fact 
has led to considerable controversy ; tlm foundations upon whii 
theories have been built have been shown by luort' inal/urt' t-honght ani 
work to be insecure. Nevertheless, it sliould Ix'. possibh', if on 
knowledge were adequate, to trace the connx'ction lx‘tw(‘(*n the produci 
of thermal degradation and the constituents of e.oal This has recent! 
been attempted by Holioyd and W'heelcr {FueL, 1930, 9, 40, 76, 101 
who e^mined the products obtained by the distillation of several m 
in a high vacuum, thereby largely avoiding seciondary clefximpositk 
Then: results are summarized in the following table ( I.X) : 


J 105, 131 

Uark and feeler, J.C.S., 1913, 103, 1704 

141, 2562; 1915, 107, 1318; 19lo 


etc.. Gamp. Bmd., 1913, 157, 1436; 1915, 160, 020. 



PLATE II 


ASH 



X-kay Photogeaph op Coal shohyxg the Disteibuiioy of the Iyokgamc 

CoSSTITUEYTS 
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COAL AND ITS CONSTITUENTS 
TABLE IX 

Resolution or Bituminous Coals by Heat 
(H olroyd and Wheeler) 


I 1 nr. * . , ‘ Principal Liquid Products. j 

Principal i 

1 Products, i 

Character. 

: ■ ! ; 

SleXc. 

! , 

Tree hydro- ; Paraffins in i Saturated and 
carbons. small quan-! unsaturated 

tity. 1 hydrocarbons 

i in nearly equal 

1 amount, 

j i ; 

Equal to origi- 225-300. 

nal amount of ! 
free hydrocar- . 
bons in the 

1 coal. 

1 ! 

Resins . . ; Paraffins and Resins and un- 

higher ole- ; saturated 
i fines. hydrocarbons. 

1 ;• 

! 

Usually rather 325-375. 

less than ori- 
ginal amount 
of resin in the 
coal. 

Structured | Oxides of | Unsaturated 
Plant En- j carbon and j hydrocarbons, : 

titles (e.g. j some par- ; neutral oxy- ! 

1 spore affins. | genated com- i 

j exines). ; pounds and | 

i water. | 

1 ' 1 '■ 

About 30 per 300-320. 

cent, of ori- 
ginal plant 

1 entities in the | 
coal. 

1 Ulmins . Paraffins andi Phenolic and j 
I someoxides; acid oils, | 

1 of carbon. | unsaturated 1 

i hydrocarbons, | 

aromatic and i 

i hydro-aroma- | 

tic compounds I 

and water. 

Decreases with Decomposition | 
the "‘rank” point increases: 

of the ulmin with ‘‘ rank ” | 

6-1 per cent. of ulmin from 1 

of water and 290-365 A\ith : 

3-0-05 per coals ran^ng | 

cent, phenols from 77-90 per; 

with coals cent, carbon, i 

ranging from All oils distilled j 
77-90 per cent, below 400. ; 

carbon. ! 


The constituents mentioned in the table were also distilled separately, 
when it was found that the hydrocarbons could be distilled unchanged, 
the resins decomposed partially in vacuo at 200-300°, and the organized 
plant remains above 300°. The ulmins decomposed at definite tempera- 
tures depending on the rank of the coal. It seems probable that the 
hydrocarbons either exist as such in coal, or are loosely attached to the 
complex ulmin molecule. 

Recently some work has been carried out on the thermal decomposi- 
tion of coal in a very high vacuum. Stone and Travers {J.S.C.L, 1933, 
52 , 686) have used pressures of 0-01 and 0*001 mm. Hg., and state that 
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thi' yieltl of (list ilhit.- at C. ai.|.r..aMh,. the atiu.iint of er- 
<)htaitu*(l iiv Honr (sn* laft-r) ssiUi iUjilfr pn-ssiin* 

tin' tiistillair fonsisiDil of’ a ...n pih ji aluujst 

t^oliihla in lH*nz«‘n4*, ami <»!’ linuai autl ♦*;! omuh hvclnjaurbong^ " 

ibnuation uf {-ariKHi (iinxi.ir anti li\ tirt MH'ii ailphiilf shows that'" 

doconi])osi{ii>u had takon niaoo at tin - tianptM'ai ur«* t-von undtT suc^' 
pr(\ssurt‘s, 

Jiudtiu'i* and Ilowani {J,A.(\S., i r.id St-pt . n)t‘niplovr' 

cvaporativ(‘ stiil luaiar pn*Hsiir!*s tif (I lf i tnunl ninn Hlx. at taiupprp-i 
np to V. Thry t-niudiahMi, siia-o t-< mthatsihlo [a-odiicts cuuV^ 
be ohtaiiuaL t'Ven uialer tho iiiust {avtunahh- ftjndititais, 
teiup(‘rat iirt‘ was s.utdi that yas o\tiiu!it>n wa.. I'oiisah-i'ahlD, that;- 
chenikail entilifs wliioli may 1><- prt*: «*ni in fnai oanmn ho distilb 
^■Xpcriniental tiiut‘ owinjx! to thoir h»u \apt>nr prt'ssnro. 

It will 1){* s('<‘n t hat rcstaindi i»n f In- liitTuial tn-atiuont of coal’ 
added little to our kuowhal^t* of {la* c*( Jiist I ! u { it >n f d I’t fa 1. The aiTiC” 
of distilhitc is small in coiupanst >ij with lia- ajiHMiiit of residui', andia? 
over, the nature of tin* prodmds is so ooinplfv that little has b- 
discoTered about tiuMu. Idu* work dtuu‘ lias, Imwovar. stawed a iis-: 
purpose bi supplying inlormation of value ( o t he eariamiziit ion iiidusti:* 
and has thrown light on tlu' relationship between low- and high-temp:^ 
ture tars. 


Solvent Extraction- 7\t. lirst. sight it* would .appear that sok: 
extraction of coal inust 1 h> a. proini.sing Hue ot attack : this probai: 
explains the fact that a V(‘ry large nuinher of solvents have heaiui 
upon. coal. ^eryfcAv of tlu'se have, however, gi\'en re.sults of any:?; 
value and only on one or two liave extensive reseanduss been ttvac 
These are benzene (under pressure) and [>vridiue ami piuhaps ccrii 
binary mixtures. 


Benzene nncaoi pressuTc lia.s Ix-.-n u.scd Ly Kischcr and his eolkbs 
ors in Germany and later in this i-ountry by Hone and others, 
n nn nutoflnvc in (■onLici with heiizeE: 

or one hour, and repeats i,h(( procedure with fVe.sli solvent e 
no more extract is obtained. Tin*. eon<u-n( r,it .-d ext raet i.s poured h; 
■y times Its o-wn volume of light pidroleun, (h.p. -lo (KL) andfc 
pycipitate Of solid bhnmen ” filtered ofi', the jiltnU e being evaporo 
00^1 in ^ of oily bitumen.'’ Bone’s proeu'dan' i.s io oxtractfc 

extraotD^ Soxhlet type, in un ini'rt ai ino.splicre. B 

li<^bt netr poured into fiv(* times its own volume: 

.ivated to give ^12 

SSonS' ® IX'froloum. 

, no volatile in steam, soluble in liglit petroleum. 
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Fraction II, insoluble in light petroleum, soluble in a 1 : 4 mixture 
of benzene and light petroleum. 

The precipitated solid bitumen is extracted with absolute eth}d 
alcohol to give : 

Fraction III, soluble in eth}d alcohol. 

Fraction IV, insoluble in ethyl alcohol. 

These fractions are described by Bone {Proc. Roy. Soc., 1928, 120A, 
523 and 1931, 50, A07) as follows : 

Fraction I. A yellow-brown, \d3Cous, non-nitrogenous neutral oil 
of vaseline-like consistency with a C/S ratio less than 10 and low 
oxygen content. 

Fraction la has a higher oxygen content than Fraction Ib, and the 
latter may be regarded as an unchanged constituent of the coal. 

Fraction II. A reddish-brown solid with a softening point below 
60° C. and a C/H ratio about 13. 

Fraction III. A non-nitrogenous, reddish-brown, brittle, resinous 
sohd, usually softening below 150° C. and having a C/H ratio of about 
12-5,^ 

Fraction IV. A neutral, amorphous cinnamon-bro\vn nitrogenous 
powder, softening only at temperatures above 150°, usually between 
150° and 250° C., undoubtedly of a benzenoid nature and with C/H ratio 
about 15-0. . 

Bone regards Fraction II as being probably a mixture, while 
Fractions la, lb, III and IV are each composed of a single ty’pe of 
chemically distinct substance. There is, however, considerable doubt 
about this. 

The important observation has been made that no matter what 
type of coal is employed for the extraction with benzene under pressure, 
the insoluble residue is always entirely devoid of any coking propensity. 
It is natural, therefore, to try to relate the coking power of a coal to the 
benzene extract or specific portions thereof. Unfortunately the two 
schools have advanced conhicting opinions and at present there is no 
adequate explanation of this divergence. Fischer claims that the oily 
bitumen” (Bone's Fractions I and II) is mainly responsible for the 
caking property of a coal while the swelling is due to the “ solid bitu- 
men " (Bone's Fractions III and IV), and has published photographs 
in support of his claim. Bone, on the other hand, contends that 
Fraction I makes no contribution to the coking propensity of a coal, 
Fraction II may or may not, but Fractions III and IV are mainly 
responsible for the coking property, although the contribution by 
Fraction HI is inappreciable because the amounts of this fraction are 
small. In fact, the relative agglutinating powers of a series of bitumin- 
ous coals run nearly parallel to their yields of Fraction IV. 

It is not held that the coking property is entirely due to the presence 
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ia the coal o£ certain substances, but, in addition, other factors operate, 
which circumstance may account for the conflicting 

More recentlv Fischer, Peters and W. Greiner {BrennstoffChem., 1932, 

13 *364) have shWthat the amount of extract obtainable with benzene 
and other solvents at their boiling-point can be increased more than 
10 times by grinding to size (0-001 mm.). The increase is sudden, 
Eeduction of particle size makes no difference until particles of the 
order of 10 are reached. The increase in extract between 10^ and 1^ 
is not proioitional to the increase in smTace, and Fischer and his 
colleagues have suggested that the solvent can only affect a surface 
laver.°which in rdew" of the sudden increase of extract with particles of 
size 1m. must be of a thickness of the order of one-half f.i. 

The action of pyridine as a solvent for coal has been investigated 
exhaustively, principally by Wheeler and his collaborators. The jdeld 
of extract obtamable from a bituminous coal, provided the solvent is 
pure and anhvdrous and that the extraction is carried out in an inert 
atmosphere, amounts to 20 to 25 per cent, on an average, as against 
7 to 15 per cent, for benzene under pressure. The pyridine extract is 
further Eactionated with other solvents, the method being shown 
diasrammatically : 

COAL 

Pvridine 


Insoluble 


Soluble 

Chloroform 


Insoluble 


Soluble 

Light Petroleum 


At,p h4 


Beta 


1 Insoluble 

1 

Acetone 


Insoluble 
Ethyl Ether 

Soluble 


Soluble 


Insol. 

GAMMA4 


Soluble 

Gamma, 


Gamma 2 Gamma^ 


The betafrcuiim is generally regarded as being similar in type to tlie 
alpM fradimi, and Wheeler suggests that it consists of dispersible 

^ Sn<» the ori^nal publication appeared the procedure has been curtailed 
th& haetkination stopped at this point. This insoluble residue is now termed 
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ulmins whilst the alpha fraction consists of nndispersible ulmiiis of 
higher molecular weight. This is supported by Mahadevan {Fuel, 
1929. 8, 462). who examined these fractions by the X-ray diffraction 
method. 

The gamma fractions are regarded as being the hydrocarbons and 
resius present originally in the coal ; and are described by Cockram and 
meeler {J.C.S.,\927] 700 :■ 1931, 854) as foHows : 

Gamma was of Yaselme-Hke consistency, and was found to consist 
of — 

(a) Saturated hydrocarbons, 40 per cent., containing C, 87-40 ; 
H, 11 *13 per cent. These contained hydrocarbons of other than straight 
or branched chain structure. 

(b) Unsaturated hydrocarbons, 40 per cent. 

(c) Resins (dark red in colour), 20 per cent., containing C, 84*21 ; 
H, 7*31 per cent. 

Gamma^ was a brick-red powder, m.p. 100-110^ C, containing 
15 per cent, of saponifiable matter consisting of phenols and carboxylic 
acids (as esters), some of which contained hydroxyl groups. The 
unsaponifiable portion, m.p. 90-100° C., resembled the resin from 
Gammai. Its composition was C == 84*0 ; H : 7*2 ; 0 = 8*8 per cent. 
Nitrogen and sulphur were absent. No carboxylic, ketonic, aldehydic, 
or alcoholic group was present, and the oxygen was probably present as 
non-reactive bridge linkages. 

Gamma-i, Gamma^^ were brown powders similar in composition and 
general properties, being insoluble in alcoholic potash. 

Gockram and "RTieeler (foe. dt,) found that hard well-fused cokes were 
produced from mixtures of alpha and beta with gamma^ and gammag 
but not with ganunag. 

Hoffinann and Damm {Brerm, Chem,, 1922, 3, 73, 81 ; 1923, 4, 65) 
examined the neutral oil obtained from the pjoddine extract of an Upper 
Silesian coal, and isolated a number of paraffins (including heptacosane), 
saturated and imsaturated hydrocarbons and also methyl anthracene. 
The identification rested on physical properties and is therefore not 
entirely satisfactory. 

Of the other solvents which have been employed mention may be 
made of tetraiin, used by Novak and Hubacek [Paliva a Toperd, 1927, 

9 , 165, 18/ : 1928, 10 , 3, 22, 28, 41), and of mixed solvents used by 
Szilard and Istvan {Szen-Kozle, 1927, 2, 45). With regard to mixed 
solvents it was found that 50 : 50 mixtures of benzene and alcohol gave 
higher ^fields of extract than either solvent alone. A paper by Ashmore 
and 'ViTieeler {J.C.S., 1933, 1405) draws attention to the fact that in 
some cases tne use of mixed solvents leads to the formation of con- 
densation products which are included in the extract. 

For further details concerning these solvents reference should be 
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made to tlie compreliensive paper by Bakes (Fuel Kesearcli Tecli. 
Paper No. 38), wbicli contains an excellent literature summary and also 
an account of an attempted correlation between pyridine and benzene- 
pressure extractions. 

From the account that kas been given of the action of solvents on 
coal it is obvious that the amount of real knowledge gained about tie 
structure of coal, while greater than that afforded by a study of tie 
action of heat, is still only slight. 

Chemical Degradation. The greatest insight into the constitution 
of coal has been gained from the exammation of the chemical degrada- 
tion products of coal or natural or regenerated ulmins. It will be 
readily understood that chemical degradation leads necessarily to tie 
formation of substances less complex in t}^e than those originally present 
in the coal so that the characterization of degradation products can 
only give information of the presence of structural units with which 
the complex coal structure has been built and can give little or no 
information concerning the complexity of the structure. Nevertheless, 
a knowledge of the building units is important from many aspects, not 
the least of which may be the more scientific utilization of our coal 
resources. 

Although a great variety of reagents has been employed in the attaci: 
on coal, yet only in a very few instances has the examination of the 
products been prosecuted with any thoroughness, and even in some of 
these cases assertions have been made on very meagre evidence con- 
cerning the identity of certain constituents. Of the many methods 
employed oxidation has proved to he the most useful. 

The products of decay, the ulmins, of the various plant entities whicli 
have taken part in the formation of coal are at first soluble in alkah, hut 
as the age of the deposit increases, further changes take place in the 
character of the ulmins until they become devoid of any acidic character, 
and in their place appears the amorphous material, insoluble in alkali, 
which constitutes the hulk of any bituminous coal. It is considered 
by Francis and^Vheeler (J.C.5., 1925, 127, 112) that the original alkali- 
soluble ulmins (present in peat and brown coal) and the insoluble 
ulmins of a bituminous coal have the same nuclear structure but differ 
in their external groupings. Whatever may he the truth of this asser- 
tion, it k a fact that mild oxidation, say with air, largely transforms a 
bituminous coal into alkali-soluble material closely resembling alkali- 
^lubie ulmins. This procedure has been called by Francis and \^Tieeler 

regeneration of the ulmins. These authors have shown that vitrair 
can t>e oxidized with air at 150° C. and rendered soluble in dilute caustic 
alkali to the extent of 97 per cent, of the coal substance. The ulmdnS; 
nauumi and regenerated, are readily recovered from solution in alkah by 
precipitation with mineral acid and washing free from electrobde. 
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From considerations of tlie nitrogen and hydroxyl content and 
equivalent of regenerated uhnins these same authors (S.M.E.B. Tech. 
Paper No. 28) conclude the molecular weight to be 680 or some multiple 
thereof, each unit of 680 containing one nitrogen atom, one hydroxyl 
and four carboxyl groups. The further oxidation of the regenerated 
H indus with hvdrogen peroxide gave rise to oxahc, succinic and probably 
beruzene-carboxylic acids, whilst the use of nitric acid (30 per cent.) gave 
4 : 6-dinitroresorcinol and acetic, picric and mellophanic (1 : 2 : 3 : 5 
benzene tetracarboxvlic) acids. 

The chemical properties of humic acids (i.e. natural alkali-soluble 
ulniins) vary according to their source and have been closely investi- 
gated by Fuchs. He considers the reaction product with dilute nitric 
acid, the so-called nitrohumic acid, to be an isonitroso-tetracarbox}- 
trihydroxy compound, whilst for the completely methylated nitro- 
humic acid ” from Kassel brown coal he proposes the formula 
C59 Has Oi7 (COO CH3)4 (0 CH3)3 (CO.CrNOH) with a molecular weight 
of 1200-1400. 

Sven Oden has shown that alkali-soluble peat ulmins contain 
four carboxyl groups per molecule and has suggested the formula 
Cgo H52 O24 (C00H)4. In view of the uncertainty of the uhnins being 
chemical indi^dduals, such conclusions should be accepted with reserve. 

Tropsch and Schellenburg {Ges. Ahh. z. Kannt. der KoMe. 1921, 6, 
196) have examined the fusion products of humic acids with caustic alkali 
and have found small quantities of formic, acetic, oxahc, isophthahc, 
//i-hydroxybenzoic and hydroxyisophthalic (1:3:5) acids. The same 
authors {loc. cit, p. 214) oxidized humic acids with nitric acid and 
isolated a trinitro(lihydrox}henzene of unknown constitution. 

Eecently Fischer, Peters and Cremer {Brenn. Chem., 1923, 14 , 184) 
have investigated the slow oxidation in a current of air of /i coal (i.e. 
of particle size of the order of 1 = 0*001 mm.) and have obtained a 

crystalline sublimate containing phthahc acid. 

Fischer and Schrader have oxidized coal with air by heating with 
alhah under pressure and have obtained formic, acetic, succinic and 
various benzene carboxylic acids including benzoic acid. 

V An important contribution to our knowledge of the constitution of 
coal has been furnished by the work of Bone, Horton and Ward (Proa. 
Ray. Sac., 1930 [A], 127 , 480), in which the insoluble residues from the 
pressure-benzene-extraction of various types of coal were oxidized wdth 
boding alkaline potassium permanganate solution. It was shown that 
all types of coal from a brown to a well-matured coking coal gave 
appreciable yields of acetic and oxahc acids and from 33 to 50 per cent, 
of the original coal substance as benzene carboxyhc acids. It was thus 
inferred that a considerable part of the original coal substance had a 
“ benzenoid structure. 
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COMPOSITION AND CLASSIFICATION OF COAL 

It was pointed ont at the commencement of Chapter III that coal 
as mined coi^ists of the coal substance itself associated with certain 
inorganic constituents and with variable amounts of free dirt. In 
order to compare types of coal one must consider the coal substance 
only, but in assessing the value of the coal for certain purposes it is 
necessary also to include the amount and properties of the inorganic 
constituents which form ash on combustion. There are also certain 
minor constituents which are not included in comparing types of coal 
but whose presence and amount may limit the uses to which a coal 
can be put. 

This chapter deals not only with the comparison of types of 
coal, i.e. classification, but also with the effect of the differeni 
constituents such as moisture, ash, etc., which are not dealt with 
in Chapter III. 

Moisture in Coal. The moisture in coal may be divided into 
accidental or “ free ” moisture, and the moisture due to the hygroscopic 
properties of the coal itself. Thus an oven-dried coal wdU again ahsorl 
moisture up to a certain limit, or a wet coal exposed to the air will 
lose water down to a certain limit. Lignites and brown coals frequently 
contain from 30 to 45 per cent, of moisture as mined, and, even in 
summer, on exposure to air retain frequently 20 per cent., in this 
respect resembling wood. Bituminous coals may contain from 1 to 12 
per cent, after air-drying. The moisture retained by the coal on air- 
drying is sometimes called inherent ’’ moisture. 

High moisture is, of course, prejudicial to the buyer : it is paid 
for and transported at fuel prices, it adversely affects the coal in the 
fiimace by c h i lling the fire, so giving greater chances for smoke w 
iOxm, and it demands heat for its vaporization. This latter loss seldom 
to be taken into account, for even under poor conditions of 
flue gto temperature it approximately amounts to OT per cent, of 
the to^ (^orific value for each per cent, of moisture. 

^ A cortain minimum of “free” moisture is of advantage in hoiler- 
^nng, about 5 per cent, giving optimum results for thermal efilciency. 
bimikrly, in the cokmg of coal the best results are obtained with charge 
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coritaining 3 to 5 per cent, of free moisture. The presence of moisture 
cannot, therefore, be condemned out of hand. 

The amount of moisture which a coal retains on air-drying in the 
laboratory can be taken roughly as a measure of rank. High-oxygen 
coals retain high percentages of moisture ; the non-caking coals of 
Leicestershire retain 8 to 10 per cent, of moisture. Low-oxy-gen coals 
retain low percentages of moisture ; the coking coals of Durham retain 
only i to 2 per cent, of moisture as also do the Welsh steam coals and 
anthracites. 

“ Ash ” in Coal. The mineral matter in coal is derived in part 
from that present in the original vegetable substance (inherent), in 
part from material carried by hood water, etc., amongst the decaying 
vegetable matter, and. may also be due partly to shale, etc., derived 
from the strata adjacent to the coal seam, which it has been imprac- 
ticable to remove by picking or washing, even where this has been 
attempted (extraneous) . The mineral matter in coal is generally termed 
'■* ash ■■ since it is measured by the inorganic residue remaining after 
ashing the coal completely. 

■’ Ash " is inert material in the coal ; it is valueless mineral matter 
paid for at coal prices. An excess of ash may detract seriously from 
the value of the coal by restricting the air passage through the grate, 
thus lowering the rate of combustion and the output of the boiler ; 
frequent cleaning of the fires is necessary^ with the accompanying 
losses through open fire doors ; the loss of carbon carried through into 
the ash pit may be considerable ; it causes deposits in tubes and flues, 
and in addition, if of a fusible character, is especially troublesome 
through the formation of clinker. In boiler plants using powdered 
coal the ash generally necessitates the provision of special plant to trap 
the dust and grit. In producer gas practice fusibility is a serious ques- 
tion, and coals otherwise suitable may be unworkable except with 
SUCH excessive steam supply that the efficiency is adversely affected. 
In chain-grate stokers a certain amount of ash is desirable in order 
that the back-end of the grate wiU remain covered and not allow the 
formation of air-holes. 

The ash of coal is seldom under 1 or 2 per cent. ; up to 5 per 
cent, quite usually in good coals, and not infrequently it amounts 
to over 10 per cent. According to Lessing (J.S.C.I., 1925, 277 T) 
Llarain and ^itrain are relatively free from mineral matter, giving 
usually but Httle over 1 per cent, of ash and this is almost ' entirely 
inherent ash, light and powdery, with a good percentage soluble in 
water. 

Durain has a much higher content, which is finely divided 
extraneous" mineral matter, being clayey^ material mechanically 
carried amongst the decaying mass of vegetation. The ash of fusain 
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Lessing ascribes to tie infiltration of bard and sometimes ferruginous 
water. 

Often well-defitned cleats or “'partings are found, witi a tlin 
scale of white or brownish mineral matter, termed. ankerites/' and 
these have been formed from the infiltration of hard waters, and 
consist of carbonates and sulphates of lime, magnesia and iron. 

Finelv divided iaherent mineral matter, whether from the plants 
or muds, cannot be removed bv mechanical methods, washing, etc., 
but the higher specific gravity of undispersed shale, ppites, etc., enables 
washing to be successfully carried out. 

The determination of the amount of ash involves burning ofi all 
the combustible matter from the coal. Consequently this will simul- 
taneously involve decomposition of such components as carbonates, 
the oxidation of ppites and the driving off of constitutional water 
from shale. It may be that the determined ash figure is several per 
cent, lower than the true mineral matter content of the coal. Further, 
with carbonates present, the results for organic carbon in the ultimate 
analysis viU. he too high. A formula for the calculation of mmeral 
matter from the ash percentage is given on page 55. 

With coal from a given seam, the amount of ash is usually highest 
in the smaller sizes, due to the easy separation of pure lump coal aud 
the consequent concentration of mineral matter in the fines. 

Where the coal in the seam is hard and the dirt is friable the above 
is true. In some cases the coal is friable and the dirt hard, when the 
increase of ash with decreasing size may not be so marked or may even 
be reversed. The hard coals of Nottingham, Lancashire, Staffordshiie. 
Cumberland and Scotland show this segregation, but the softer coab 
of Durham, Kent and Yorkshire (partly) are more variable. Chapman 
and Mott {The Cleaning of Cool) quote the following ash contents for 
sizes of Yorkshire coals : 


Size (in.). 

Over 1. 

i-i- i 

w. i 

1 


; 

■ Average. 

Silistoue . . . . 

6-4 

S-1 

1 

14-4 j 

2h6 

11-8 

; 14-3 

High Hazel . . . 

1*8 

5-6 

9-0 

15-7 

i 20-8 

7-2 

and for one Durham coal. 

Size im..). 

Over 1. 

1-4. 

W- 


I i-ih. 

^ 

Am per emt. . 

- ; 4-8 

i 18-6 

19-0 

! 19-0 

1 15-6 

15'S 


! 
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With infusible ash, the value of two coals of similar character 
will be fairly proportional to their relative ash content, but it is quite 
otherwise if one gives a fusible and the other an infusible ash. A 
low ash content of a fusible character may be far more detrimental 
than a high ash of infusible character. 

Essentially the mineral matter consists of silicate of alumina together 
with the basic oxides lime (CaO), magnesia (MgO), and iron (FeoOg), 
together with traces of sulphates, carbonates and phosphates. Wood 
ashes are characterized by the presence of high proportions of alkalies, 
potash (KoO), and soda (NaoO), in combination with carbonic acid 
with little- or no alumina. Peat ash contains a high percentage of 
lime and a little alumina. Coal ash is characterized largely, then, by 
the high percentage of alumina which is present. It may he noted 
that alumina as a constituent occurs in any quantity only in those 
plants existing to-day which are allied to those of the coal forma- 
tions. Silicate of alumina (clay), however, would be the principal 
substance carried amongst the decaying vegetable matter when in a 
partially submerged state, judging by the usual shale beds accompany- 
ing the coal seams. 

The composition of coal ashes varies widely; the following are 
quoted by King and Crossley (Fuel Research Tech. Paper 28, 1933) 
as normal limits relating to British and American coals : 


Constituent. 
Silica 
AlTimina . 

Ferric oside . 
Caleimn oxide 
Magnesium oxide 
Titanium oxide 
Alkalies . 

Sulphur trioxide 


Per cent, of ash. 


American. 

British. 

40-60 

25-40 

20-35 

20-40 

0 — 2o 

0-30 

l-lo 

1-10 

0*5-4 

0*5-5 

0*3-3 

0-3 

1-4 

1-6 

— 

1-12 


^li^t it is difficult to correlate composition of tke ask vritk 
t-.-i!iji.ering property, it is certain tkat tke nearer tke composition 
approaekes tkat of aluminium silicate (Al, 0 j. 2 Si 02 ; AljOj = 45-8 per 
cent., SiO, = 54-2 per cent.), the more infusible it will be ; tkat on 
replacement of part of the alumina by other bases, suck as lime and 
mapesia, and more particularly iron oxide, tke more easily fusible 
will it kecome, due to the formation of double silicates, which are far 
more fusible than tke simple ones. 

The iollowing resulus are selected from a paper on tke fusion tem- 
perature of coal ask by King, Blackie and JMott (Fuel Research 
i'ecii. Paper 23, 1929). 
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Constituents. 

SiOo 

TiO, 

AloO. Fe 203 

I : 

MnO 

CaO 

;MgO 

if 

oo 

SO, 

1. 

Lancashire coal. 

. 27-1 

0-9 

23-2 29-2 

0-1 

7-1 

2-7 

1 3-2 

7-3 

2. 

Yorkshire coal . 

. 49-2 

1-2 

35-9 

3-5 



2-7 

0-7 

i 5-0 

21 

3. 

Durham coal 

. 4S-9 

1-4 

38-8 

2-1 

! — 

^ 4-9 

0-6 

: 2-1 

21 

4. 

S. Staffs coal . 

. 47-3 

1-3 

38-2 

1-1 

' — 

: 6-3 

0-8 

1-3 

3-6 

5. 

Scottish coal 

. 48-3 

2-8 

31-8 

9-3 

— 

1 1-9 

2-1 

: 2-0 

1-0 

6. 

Anthracite . 

. 37-4 

1-8 

31-9 ; 19-7 

^ — 

1 3-7 

1-7 

1-6 

2-0 


Fusion Temperature ° C. 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

Oxidizing atmosphere -j ^ 

1220 

1310 

— 

— 



— 

1315 

1 1340 

-D J • J® • 

1115 

1520 

1550 ' 

1550 1 

1430 

; 1215 

Eedncing „ <j^ 

1155 

1555 

1605 ■ 

! 

^ 1600 1 

1 1 

1470 

; 1285 

1 


{a) Temperature of softening. (6) Temperature of fusion. 


Fieldjier and Selvig have classified ashes as follows : 

Refractorr .... soften above 2600® F. ( 1427® C.) 

Medium " 2200-2600= F. (1204-1427=0.) 

Fusible below 2200= F. (1204=0.) 

The coloni of the ash is some indication of its fusibilitv since red 
ashes show the presence of an excess of iron oxide. Some white ashes 
mav be fusible if they are high in lime ; such ashes show a high sulphate 
content, e.g. hTo, 1 above. 

The use of catalysts in the hydrogenation of coal has directed atten- 
tion to the rarer constituents of coal ash. It has been found thai 
most ashes contain appreciable amounts of boron, chromium, molyb- 
denum and vanadium, whilst in some notable quantities of germanium, 
tin and zinc have been found. The presence of some of these elements 
may prove to he of some importance. 

Oxygen in Coal. The amount of oxygen in coal has an important 
bearing upon its properties and, as will be shown later, can he used 
m coal classification systems. Regarding coal solely as a fuel, oxygen 
IS more und^irable as a constituent than moisture ox ash ; an increase 
of 1 i^r cent, in oxygen content reduces the calorific value of a hitu- 
minous by about 1*7 per cent. Increase of oxygen content in 
hitummous coals m ako a^ociated with decrease of coking power and 
ot moktuie content ; high oxygen coals are non-coldng and 
hold over lo <^nt. of moisture even when air-dried ; low-oxyger 
hitumniGus coals are strongly coking and hold only 1 to 2 per cent, 
of moisture wfen air-diied. 

in It is unusual to find less than 1 per cent, oj 
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!iitT02en in tie coals of this country or more than 2-5 per cent. ; in- 
deed, it is exceptional to find a coal giving a higher figure than 2 per 


^Vhen coal is distilled or carbonized about 15 per cent, of the nitrogen 
i.s convened into ammonia together with small amounts of cyanogeii 
and pvridine bases. More than 50 per cent, normally remains in the 
coke. MTien ammonia recovery from carbonization processes was of 
economic importance the percentage of nitrogen in the coal used was 
also important. Now that most of the industrial ammonia is made 
s’nirliericallv the nitrogen content of coal is not of particular significance. 

Sulphur in Coal. This element is found to about the same extent 
as nitrogen, viz. 0-5 to 2-5 per cent. It occurs in three forms : in 
pvrites in combination with iron as PeSo, which on heating under 
oxitoing conditions becomes iron oxide (PeaOa) with liberation of 
sulphur dioxide : as organic sulphur compounds, from which the sulphur 
compounds in tar and gas are mainly derived ; as sulphates, principally 
calcium sulphate (CaS 04 ), forming a constituent of the ash. In some 
cases it is desirable to distinguish bettveen the fixed sulphur (occurring 
in the coke) and volatile sulphur. 

Sulphur is of great importance in fuels, . especially those used for 
metallurgical purposes, since it may pass into the metal under treat- 
ment. P}Tites loses part of its sulphur hy distillation on strongly 
heating, hence, when raw coal containing pyrites is burnt part of the 
sulphur set free may be absorbed by the grate bars, and since the 
sulphide of iron formed is comparatively fusible, may give rise to 
serious trouble, whilst, if the sulphur he burnt to sulphur dioxide, 
serious corrosion of copper tubes, etc., with which the gases come in 
contact mav occur. 


Wlien coal containing sulphur is distilled in retorts or coke ovens 
me sulphur found in the coke is always somewhat less than in the 
coal, the actual loss probably being dependent mainlv on the organic 
sulphur compounds present. Pyrites also may lose some of its sulphur 
hemming iron mono-sulphide (FeS), and calcium sulphate may be 
reduced by contact with the hot carbon to the sulphide. In the 
majority of cases the coke -will still contain over 80 per cent, of the 
onginal sidphur of the coal, and this residual sulphur may not he as 
o^ectmnable m its altered condition of combination. It is quite con- 
cen^ble that pyrites gives off elementary sulphur vapour which is 
reacmy ab^rbed by iron or other metal, but that iron sulphide loses 
.aiphur only as the dioxide which may have little effect on the metal 
humerom processes have been proposed for the further reduction 
^ ^ .mpnur left m the coke, but the most satisfactory method is 
- ^ washmg the crushed coal, when a fair proportion of the pvrites 
may oe mechanically separated. 
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Iron pyrites Las been credited with the main responsibility for tie 
spontaneous ignition of coaL but little importance is now attached to 
this theory. The question is fuUf discussed later. 

Some discussion has arisen as to whether sulphur present in pyrites 
should be regarded as a heat-ghnng constituent in fuels, an important 
consideration when the calorific value is calculated from the elementarv 
composition. Whilst calcium sulphate cannot undergo combustion, 
sulphur in organic combination and as pyrites may do so and add 
to the calorific value. Lord {T-rans. Armr. Inst Min. Eng., 1897, 27, 
p. 960) investigated the question, and concluded that practically the 
iron and sulphur give nearly the same heat as when burned in the 
free condition, and therefore the calorific effect of sulphur should find a 
place in formulae used in such calculations. 

Arsenic and Phosphorus. Arsenic and phosphorus occur in small 
quantities in most solid fuels, the former probably as arsenical pyrites. 
Then* presence has no significance when the fuel is used for steam- 
raising or gas making, hut in process work as, for example, the metal- 
lurgical use of coke, even small quantities can have a very undesirable 
effect on the product. A. Bayet and A. Slosse {O.R., 1919, 168, 
704-706 ; J. Sue. Chern. hid., 1919, 38, 336 A) suggested that the 
illness of certain persons engaged in Continental industries connected 
with coal was probably chronic arsenical poisoning, due to the presence 
of arserical p}Tites in coal. During the inquiry into arsenical poisoning 
from beer (Royal Commission, 1901-03) it became known that malt 
had, on occasions, been dangerously contaminated with arsenic from the 
fuel used in the kiln, also, of the various types of fuel examined gas 
coke appeared to be the least desirable. Since that period interest- 
has abated, and there has been very little published information of 
the distribution of arsenic in fuels. Hence, many of the pubhshed 
figures available are probably not representative, their use at the time 
of publication being solely to establish the dangerous or innocuous 
nature of the fuel concerned in malting practice : 


Omi 

Antbiadte 
Gas Coke . 


Grains Arsenic per lb. of fuel. 

. 0-21 to 2-9 (Ckapman, Moon, Daubree) 

nil to 0-13 (Wood, Smith and Jenks) 
nil to 0-52 (Wood, Smith and Jenks) 
nil to 14-0 (Daubree) 


^ Anabist, 1901, 26, 253: Moon, J. Gas Ltg., 1901, 77, 

; Dauor^, 1858, 47, 959 ; 'Wood, Smith and Jenks, J.S.CI-, 

im, m. 

As umy a ^rt of the arsenic is volatilized from coal or coke on 
tue fitneM of a fuel for use in malting depends only on the 
pr?.?p.r.rtiOii ot volatile ar^nic present. McGowan and Floris (Joe. 
cx!.. gave 23 anaij^ of anthracites for “ fixed '' and volatile '' 
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arsenic, the average '' fixed “ arsenic amounted to 0-029 grains As 
Ib. fuel the ‘^volatile ’’ arsenic 0-014 grains per lb. 

The amoimt of phosphorus in coals is important if they are to be 
used for the manufacture of coke for metallurgical purposes. If the 
nhosphorus in the coke is more than 0-02 per cent, it may have a dele- 
terious effect upon the metal produced. In clean British coals 0-05 
per cent, is seldom exceeded and in most cases the amount of phos- 
phorus is less than -005 per cent. Extreme cases of 1 to 2 per cent, 
have been reported. 

Gases in Coal. Coal occludes considerable quantities of gases, 
principailv methane and other saturated hydrocarbons with smaller 
amounts of oxides of carbon. The occlusion of oxygen and nitrogen 
has now been disproved by Fischer (see later). The gases are obviously 
of importance since the evolution of methane (fire damp) in coal mines 
mav lead to dangerous explosions, although -the latter are more often 
due to outbursts of gas from hollows, fissures and porous rock where 
it has been confined under pressure. Truly occluded gas is not evolved 
so readily. 

The quantity and composition of the gases occluded by coal has 
been the subject of a great deal of research. The following may be 
consulted for further details : Porter and 0\dtz (U.S. Bureau of Mines 
Trch. Paper 2, 1911), Darton (U.S. Bureau of Mines, 1915, Bull 72), 
Monro (J.S.C.I.. 1922, 41, 129 T), Fischer, Peters and Warnecke {Brenn. 
CJiem., 1932, 13, 209), LaweU and Morris (Amer. I.M.M.E., 1933. See 
Colliery Guardian, 1933, 146, 1100). 

Porter and O^itz found that with coals of a bituminous and semi- 
bituminous nature obtained from ''fiery'' mines the methane escaped 
rapidly at first, that its escape ceased in from 3 to 18 months, that 
during crushing of the sample the evolved methane equalled 25 per 
cent, of the volume of the coal and that from 50 to 150 per cent, escaped 
on continued exposure. The maximum evolution was found to be the 
equivalent of 152 c.c. of methane from 100 gm. coal in 17 months. 

Darton {7dc. cit.) states that gas emitted by coal at the face, or in 
me iEDoratory varies in composition, hut in most cases contains over 
bU per cent, methane. The proportions of the other constituents COg, 
Na, and Oo are very variable and appear to be unconnected with the 
\isMbie appearance of the coal or with the fixed carbon or volatile matter. 

Momo has shown that coals may be divided into three classes 
«Lv,ording to the oxygen/nitrogen ratio of the occluded gases when 
removed by means of vacuum — 


cl) bituminous coals 
(2) lignites ..... 

i3j pitch and brown coals 


f^ 2 /N 2 > 0-264 : 1 i.e., the air ratio 
Oo/Ng = 0-264 : 1 . These coals have little oc- 
cluded gas. 

O 2 /N 2 . SmaU. _ 
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Monro considers that the gases are present as a solid solution 
This, however, does not take into account the pockets of gas which 
undoubtedly occur in enclosed spaces in the coal seam. 

Most .of the work which has been carried out on the quantity and 
composition of the gases occluded by coal has been shown to be of 
doubtful accuracy by Fischer, Peters and Warnecke (loc. cit). Bv 
crushing coal to u size (0-001 mm.) in a specially constructed gas- 
tight ball mill from which gases were pumped off continuouslv. it 
was found that much greater quantities of gas could be removed and 
also that the amount removed was independent of the temperature.. 
They also showed by analysis of the nitrogen in these occluded gases 
that it contained argon to the same extent as the air, and hence proved 
that the nitrogen and oxygen in the gases is adventitious. Their re- 
sults are tabulated on a nitrogen-free basis in Table X. 

It is to be noted that the composition of the gases obtained is verr 
much the same for coking coal and for anthracite, while the volume of 
gas obtained from the latter is the remarkable figure of 10 times the 
volume of the coal itself. 

TABLE X 

Gases RnikiovED FHo:a: Coals Groitxd to ^ size ix Vacttctm Ball Mtt.t. 


Anthracite from 

Coking coal from Mathias Stinnes Mine. Sophia-Jacoba 

Mine. 


Coal. 

Banded 

coal 

4 hrs. 
after 
mining. 

Banded 

coai 

stored 

1 -week. 

Banded 

coal 

cut 

from a 
large 
piece. 

Durain 
i coarse 
, powder 
<3 mm. 

; i 

; Vitrain 

1 picked 
' pea 
size. 

' 20—30 mm. par- 
j tide size. 

Time of giin-dins, 
hrs. 

T5 

10 

4 

4-0 1 

3 

7>= 5 : 
hrs. at 
Room 
temp. 

2 hrs. 
at 100= 

20-5 

Temperature . . 

Room 

Room 

100= 

Room ^ 

^ Room 

Room 

e.c. gas Iw gsn. 
AnMwMS of : 

125 

196 

130 

68 

125 

880 

S90 

Cd^ . ' . . 

1-7 

2-0 

7-4 

8-8 

5-3 

4-2 

5-2 

w . , . . 

1-3 

0-5 

0-3 

0-7 

1-0 

0-5 

0*5 

Hj* . 

OT* . 

[2-5] 

. [3-0] 

[2-5] 

[3-7] 

[3-6] 

[4-0] 

[2-7] 

^-8 

93-5 

88-6 

85-2 

89-3 

9M 

90-8 

CgH- , 

0-7 

0-9 

0-6 

0-8 

0-4 

0-2 

0-8 

0-0 

0-1 

0-6 

0-8 

0-4 


— 


• The hydrogea figures we dfwUfhl owing to the method of analysis. 

Classification C«»l. The satisfactory classification of coai 
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offers numerous difficulties, and a number of systems lui ve Iu'imi olniKi - 
rated. As Curtis (Gliem. and Ind.. 1932, 350) has stated " no simple 
classification of coak can be made and an elaborate elassilie.ai ion <lefeal.s 
itsebV' Until something more definite is known of the e.onsjiiuimt 
bodies, resins, humus, etc., it is unlikely that any gi-eat advance will 
be made. It is well known that pure chemical compounds e.vhibit 
'..merism, i.e. whikt having the same percentage composition e.vhihil 
cLurei}- different properties. Although coal is not a deiiniti' eoin- 
ptund. the same condition is found. Anderson has pointed out that 
rhe splint coak from the Clyde basin are frequently almost identical 
in composition with the softer coals of the same district, and iii.staticc.s 


might be multiplied; variations not only in the external phr-.sical 
ctaracters but in the other properties, notably that of caking, are 
found with coak of practically the same ultimate composition. ’I'hcrc 
k farther the gradual change of character from coal of om^ (da.s,s (o 
that of another; the agreement in one constituent and di.sagrccnicnf 
in others, so that hard and fast boundaries are impossible if flicv 
are proposed they are purely arbitrary. 

^ Classification based on such characters as softness, hardncs.s, long 
name and short flame, caking or non-caking ; or on commercial apiili.m- 
Tions, such as •• steam raising," “ gas making, '■ etc., arc far too general 
lor It IS not uncommon to find a coal described as steam, gas or nu. ,m ’ 
lactunng." On the other hand, classification on the elcmeiitarv co,,- 
:=nruents alone of the pure coal substance cannot indicate such important 

“S m b lia’^dness or frilibilit v, 

gas yielding or burnmg characters. 

^ Jhen coal k subjected to the action of heat in a ves.sel under such 
ccndiuons that, whikt any volatile matter resulting from its det'om 
cosidon may escape, access of air is prevented ^ases and I!,", ‘V ' 

FoW analysis, and^although avaffi t 

to the real compounds exkting in the coat rt i ' 

aiormation it affords as to the^cbaracter of’the e 

_ior practical purposes, besides affording tht s^n^t “1 stiitability 

-t method of classifying the variS etk^ the 

highest when the total cLnn constituents 


^*-ghighestwhentheto^:Joarbr^^^^^ --^^t-nts 

^ -- With lignites and bituminous 
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coals, where the total carbon is high and the oxvgen low. the volatile 
matter is lower than with any other class of coal. 

The general relationship in nltimate and proximate composition 
of the pm’e coal substance for typical coals is shown in Table XL 


TABLE XI 

ULTniATE Composition op Coal 



; Carbon. 

■ Hydro- 
gen. 

1 

1 

Oxygen 

and 

nitrogen. 

Pixed 

carbon. 

Volaiile 

matter. 

Lignites and brown coals. 

69-5 

; 5-5 

25-0 ' 

52-0 

48-0 

Splint coal (Fife) . . . 

82-0 

1 o-O 

12-8 

61-0 

39-0 

Gas coal ( Durham ) 

So-0 

: 0-5 

8-2 

66-0 

34*0 

Coking coal 

87-3 

5-05 

6*9 

73-5 

26-5 

Smokele^ steam (Welsh) . 

91-3 

. 4-05 

3-9 

85-5 

14-5 

Anthracite (Scottish) . 

. 9M 

3-5 

4-65 

83-5 

11-5 

Anthracite (Welsfi) 

91-0 

3*9 

i 

1 

4-28 

93-0 

7-0 


Broadly speakings the amount of volatile matter in coal is dependent, 
then, on the presence of certain bodies rich in oxygen. It does not 
follow that in two coals of the same ultimate composition the osygen- 
containing substances are identical, indeed, as will be shown later, 
they may probably he of a totally different type, so that it is not sur- 
prising that coals identical in ultunate composition behave quite dif- 
ferently under the action of heat, both in the actual yield of volatile 
constituents and in the character of the coke which results. 

Por any system of classification it is essential that the coal substance 
alone shall be considered, variables such as ash and moisture being 
excluded even although they may he determining factors in the use 
01 the coal. The proximate analysis provides an easy means of dii- 
terentiating between diverse classes such as anthracites and bitummons 
coai, but IS 01 little value in sub-dividing such classes. The ultimate 
analysis or the analysis of the elementary constituents is necessary for 
IMS ana can also be correlated roughly with the proximate analyas. 
The different stages or variations in the composition of coals are shovn 
m Table XII which also illustrates the gradual transition from wood, 
etc. The analyses are typiical of the classes hut, in making comparisons. 
it be remembered that each class merges into its neighhonK 

ana cm^is oi mterm^iiate type are common. In the table the gradual 
ot oxygen is seen from 40 per cent, in wood to 2 per cent, 
m iintfcraeite. ^ At about 18 per cent, oxygen obvious woody stiuctiiK 
iiuu at about 10 per cent, the coal begins to possess coking 
During the removal of oxygen hydrogen is also elimifi- 
4**4 p&rtij that the G : H ratio increases with decreasing oxvgen 
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In iiuiiites the ratio is about 13 ; 1. in bituminous coals it ranges from 
U'5 to 16-4 TO 1 and in anthracites is about 27 to 1. 

The regular nature of the variations shows where classification 
svsrems can readily be attempted. The first attempt was made by 
Eecfiiaulr in 1837 and modified later by Griiner in 1874. Eegnault 
classed his coals in terms of their carbon, hydrogen and oxygen con- 
itriits and in Griiner's modification bituminous coals are divided into 
live classes as shown in Table NIII. 

- \ ^ ^ TAJBLE xn 

"X ' / / Staoes ts the Traxsitiox of Coals 


7' y 


y 

Wood. 

Peat. 

Lignite- 


Bituminous. 


Carbon- Anthra- 

1 Brown 

■ Black. 

1. 


3. 

4. 

aeeous. cite. 

Air-dried. 
iloiatnre . . 

20 

20 

; 

i 

i 

. 10 

3 

1 

1 

■1.1 

VUatile matter, 
Itis moisture. 



50 

^ 47 

i 41 

35 

34 

32 

30 

' 11 ^ 8 

iUed carbon . 

— 

27 

2S 

i 32 

45 

58 

62 

64 

84 ' 88 

A^h .... 

0-5 

“a 

7 

12 

10 ! 

5 

5 

5 

4 3 

£.Ih.U. per lb. 

6,400 

7,700 

; 9,900 

10,200 

o 

o 

o 

13,900 

14,300 

14,400 

15,000 ; 15,000 

Ash free dry. 
riiliMjD . . . 

50 

60 

i 67 1 

1 74 ^ 

i 

77 i 

S4 

i 

i 

! 85-6 

87 

92 94 

Hydrogen . . 

6*5 

6 

5-5 j 

^ 5-4 

5 < 

5 ■ 

1 5 

5*3 

4 3 

Osygen . . 

43 

32 

: 26 1 

19 

16 ; 

8 ! 

1 54 

4-7 

2 2 

sulphur and ni- 
trogen . . 

0-5 

2 

1*5 j 

1-6 

2 ! 

3 : 

4 

3 

2 1 

b.Tb.r. per lb. 

s,ooo 

10,000 ^ 

; 13,200 1 

13,900 

13,400 : 

15,100 j 

15,200 

15,300 

15,800 15,000 


Biiuminous 1. Lignitious, long-flame steam and house coal. 

„ 2. Para-binnmnous, hard steam, house and mamifacturing coal. 

„ 3. Para-bituminous, gas and coking coal. 

, . 4 . Ortho-bitmuinous, coking coal ( Durhams . 


TABLE Xni 

REGs’itTLT-GEftsTEB Classu'icatios OP BiTtTMixors Coals 


Character of 
coal. 

Carbon. 

gen. 

Oxygen. 

Bati. 

0 

H 

Volatile 

matter. 

Xature of coke. 

hn% long 
flame, non- 

).» 

-75-SO 4-o-o*5 

15-19-5 

4-3 

40-50 

Powdery or slightly 

caking 

j 

coherent. 

Tat, long 
flame 

yS0-S5 O-0-O-8 

10-14-2 

3-2 

32-40 

Caked, but friable. 

Tat, pro- ■ 

) 




Caked, moderately 

so 

•84-89 o-O-O'S 

5-5-110 

2-1 

26-32 

eall^ 

1 


compact. 

Tat, short ' 
flame i 

^88-91 4*5-5 -5 

4-5-6 -0 

1 

18-26 

Caked, very com- 

Lean coals , 

! 



pact, lustrous. 

—anthra* 

• 1 

-90-93 4-0-4-5 

3-5-5 


10-18 

Pow’dery or slightly 

mte J 



coherent. 
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The range of composition for a class is not ^vliollv consistent ^ 
that of this class as found in Great Britain, so slight adjustment istf- 
quired. Further, the important '' Xa-Tigation and Smokeless Steac 
Coals/*' very distinot classes, require inclusion. In the coals of io^ 
rank, although lignite proper only occurs in Yery small quantity i 
Great Britain, there are dry coals, with high oxygen content, bet^ee: 
the lignites and the usual steam *'*' non-caking long flame coals,'* whic: 
seem to demand special groupings, and for these the terms lignitiot^ 
and ligno-bituminous have been adopted. Brame’s modified and 
extended form of Griiner's Classification is given in Table XIY. 


TABLE XW 

GruxePw Classification MODmED tor Coals of Great Britaix 


No. of 
ela^. 


Name of class. 

: Carbon. 

Hydro- 

gen. 

Oxygen. 

Volaiik 

matter. 

I. 


Lignitious 

75-80 

4-S-o-o 

12-20 

35-4i 

n. 

r 

in ' 

* 

Ligno-bituininous 
^Long flame, non-caking 

78-84 

4*5-6 

8-13-5 

35-45 

IV.- 


(steam, etc.) . 

. Long flame, partly caking 

82-86 

5-6 

6-12 

30-40 


j 

1 (gas) 

' 82-86 ! 

4-5-5-0 

5-9 

30-41} 

Y.' 


i^Short flame (coking) . . 

8o-89 i 

4-5-5 -o 

4-7*5 

20-30 

VI. 


Semi-bitnminons 

89-92 : 

4-5 

2-4*5 

13-20 

vn. 


Semi-anthracite .... 

91-93 i 

3-4*0 

3-5 

8-13 

vni. 


Anthracite 

; over 92-5 ; 

below 4 

below 3 

below 8 


A closely allied classification on the basis of the Griiner system 
has been adopted by W. A. Bone, the main groupings being lignite, 
bituminous, semi-bituminous and anthracites, vdth sub-ditdsion of tk 
bituminous into non-caking long flame, caking long flame, hard cotiiig 
and hard coking short: flame, and the anthracite group into anthracitk 
and anthracite. 

It must again he emphasized that no such system can be rigid; 
for example, a gas coal towards the lower limit of volatile matter may 
be mtistactorily worked for coke in a suitable oven, and a semi- 
bituminous caking coal may be equally good for coking whilst not so 
well suited for burning owing to its caking properties. 

A number of other classifications have been attempted since. Tie 
important of these are described below. 


1. Frazer (Pa. 2nd Geol. Survey, Kept. M.M. 879). 

In this ^heme the ratio of fixed carbon to volatile matter was used 
The system fail^ mainly because of considerable overlapping of classes 
md limitation to one particular coalfield. 
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Anthracite 
Semi-anthracite 
Semi- bituminous 
Bituminous . 


Ratio. 

100/1 to 12/1 
12/1 to S/1 
8/1 to 5/1 
5/1 to 1/1 
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± Campbell (U.S. Geo. Survey, Paper 48, 1906). 

Campbell considered that the above ratio v-as of little value except 
' r coals of low volatile matter and suggested instead the ratio of 
- .irbon to hvdrogen together with a descriptive record of the appearance 
the coal and its hehavdour on weathering. This was adopted by 
:Le U.S. Geological Survey in 1902. 

3. Ealston (U.S. Bureau Mines Tech. Paper 93, 1915). 



Fig. 3. — Ralston’s Classification of Coal. 


Tins was the most comprehensive system to date and included 
rne percentages of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen in a triangular 
aiagram. The percentages of the three elements were plotted on 
trilinear co-ordinates as shown in Figure 3. 

This diagram shows in a striki n g manner the variation in oxygen 
conTent from wood to anthracite 

4. Parr (Univ. of Illinois Bull. 180, 1928). 

Parr classifies coal in terms of the calorific value of the coal sub- 
stance (pure coal or mut coal) plotted against the percentage of volatile 
maTter. The calorific value of a coal is given bv ■ 

Indicated B.Th.U. — oOOOS 
1-00 - (1-08A -i- 22/40.S.) 
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Determined volatile matter — (O-OS H- 0*45) 

Ton - (l-0SA22mS.) 

Where A = ash and S = combustibie sulphur expressed as fractions, 
the ^ater of hvararion of clavs being taken as 8 per cent. 

Thr A'hoveh:^’ table :XVj shows the types of coal and the ’limits 
of VL-Ain- matter and unit calorific value characteristic of each Upe. 


TABLE XV 

Parr's Ci^ssificatiox op Coal 




TTnit Vola 

tile Matter. 

Unit B.Th.U. 



Low. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

Anthraei 

« • • • • 

0 

8 

15,000 : 

16,500 


Lmeite 

s 

12 

15,000 : 

16,500 

Bitumiuc 

A 

12 

24 

15,000 

16,500 



24 

50 

15,000 i 

16,500 


c 

30 

55 

14.000 1 

15,000 


D 

35 

‘ 60 

: 12,500 

14,000 

Liniite 


35 

60 

11,000 ■ 

12,500 

PA: . 


55 

SO 

9,000 ! 

11,000 

C 



60 

SO 

I 15,000 

16,500 

W. Fr 

aneis (J. Fuel, 

1933, 6, 

301) has proposed as 

a method 


of classincation rational analysis, i.e., the determination and ultimate 
analysis of what Wheeler and his co-workers regard as the prunarr 
constiruents of coal. (1) free hydrocarbons, (2) resins, (3) plant entities. 
{4} ulmins. The original paper should be consulted for further details 
of what appears to be a promising scheme for a really scientific 
classification of coal. 

The system which has the greatest interest and application in tiiis 
country is that of Seyler. During 1900 Setder examined Grliner's 
sptem in relation to British coals and made it applicable by fiirtlier 
sub-division of the bituminous species according to coking properties. 
Cokmg coals of the South Wales type he termed meta-, of the Durham 
type ortho-, and of the gas coal type para-bituminous. BituminoiH 
coals of low coking power he termed lignitious as approaching the type 
of lignite. 

The final system divided each species of coal into genera in whici 
the variation of hydrogen was considered in relation to the variafion 
carbon content in the species. The complete system took the form 
own m Table XVI (Analysis of British Coals and Cokes, 1924). 

The system can conveniently be expressed graphically on carbon- 
nydrogen axes. Seyler draws an analogy between his chart and i 
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Anthracitic Genus Ortho-anthracite rseudo-antluu- Fscudo-anthra- J’soiido-antlu-a- Pscudo-antinu- 

Hydrogen < 4 per cent. cite (sub- cite (sub-mota- cite (sub-ortJio- cite (siib-para- 

carhonaoeous) bituminous) bituminous) bituminous) 
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.-or tLe livdrogen lines corresponding to parallels of 
ar.1 :he carbon lines to those of longitude : just as the position 
* V , h-nn^-1 nvosraphically by defining latitude and longitude 

>- -d* g: a coal can be defined by quoting its C : H values. 

Ti --b,- -r*^t-^ence ro a chart the nature of the coal is at once clear. 

^ o: dennition should he clearer than a system of names. 

T_ added to his chart other values in the form of isovalent 

the refiular variation of different properties of coals. 

-c.:. the common tvpes of coal fall within the rectangular 
-n r-.. mft and together form a curved band which is sometimes 
n-rnm 1 the coal band and resembles that of Parr. Coals of higher 
- content (nerhvdrous) are bogheads and cannels of less common 

oecnnr-nce. Snl:n-\Irous coals are fusain and certain durains. 

The isovaleni' lines are as follows. The lines of equal calorific 
value (isoeals) slope upwards from left to right while those of equal 
volatile matter (isovols) cross these at right angles. The former are 
parallel, equally spaced lines, following Dulong^s law, but the latter 
are less resiular outside the region of 10 to 40 per cent, volatile matter. 
In themselves these lines have no great significance, but their insertions 
indicate means of correlating calorific value and volatile matter. The 
isoeals are also lines of equal air requirements for the combustion of 
the coal and have been correlated by Seyler (Zoc. cit.) and Eosin and 
Fehlinu [Das It. Diagramm, Berlin, 1929), with flue gas volumes, 
ealorirle intensitv and flame temperature under conditions of adiabatic 
cembustion. In the chart- (Figure 4), Seyler has added a number of 
scales showing the combustion characteristics appropriate to the isoca! 
lines. The top and bottom scales are metric and British units respec- 
tively. 

For a fuller account of Sevier’s diagram reference should be made 
to the original papers, particularly the following — Proc. of S. Fafe ^ 
Inst, of 19ai, 47, No. 3, Part II; J.S.C.L, 1933, 52, 304T; 
J. Inst, of Fuel, 1934, 7, 181. 

The chart can be shown in a much more simple form showing the 
C : H axes and the coal band only. A simplified chart has been prepared 
by Eiing (Prep. Selection and Dist. of Coal, Colliery Guard, Ltd., 1931). 
Figure 4. 

That there is a discontinuity in the coal band has been shown by 
E. S. Grumell (Trans. Inst. Mm. Eng., 1931, 81(2), 214 : 81(3), 308). 
When the calorific value of a large series of coals is plotted against 
tiieir carbon content a coal band is obtained which shows a sharp beiKl 
at about 86 per cent. C. indicating that above this point the coals 
diverge from the Dulong formula. Below the point agreement of 
obser'ved calorific value with that calculated from the Dulong formula 
is iound within reasonable Hmits. Grumell prefers to consider dni! 
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i' coals separately as hamg different sources and shovs that 
bands do not coincide. A coal band of this t}-pe is a useful 
fuel composition since it is comparatively narrow in both 
IS belov; the band at 86 per cent carbon. For example vith 


Coal Classification after Seyler 



briuht coals the iso-calorific lines may contain coal differing by 1-2 
p>er cent, of carbon and the iso-carbon lines coal differing by only 155 
calories. It seems probable that even these margins may be reduced 
by more accurate analysis. 






CHAPTER V 

COMMERCIAL AND EMPIRE COAL 


LIGNITE 

Nature and Occurrence of Lignite. Reference has been made 
a'r'-iiiv :o the intermediate position which lignites occupy naturall? 

pear and coal. Lignites vary very widely in character and 
ccmrrrsirion according to the metamorphosis which the lignin of the 
plant has undergone, from bituminous wood to material so closel? 
resembiinc: " dry bituminous coal that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to di-ringuish between them. They are characteristic of strata more 
recent than that of the true coal formations, but frequently have 
become so altered by local conditions as to merge into bituminous 
coals cr even semi-coked material resembling anthracite. 

Liamites are of later (Tertiary) geological formation than coal. In 
Great Britain there are only Limited deposits, the brown lignite of 
Bovey Tracy, Devonshire, but in Europe, North America, Australia. 
New Zealand and India the deposits are extensive, brown lignites being 
someiimes found in seams 100 ft. thick so near the earth’s surface that 
they can be quarried at very low cost. 

Lignites occur in a number of well-defined forms and can be classi- 
fied by their physical characteristics : 

il; T\oody or fibrous brown coal having the structure of wood. 

{ 2 } Earthy brown lignite, compact but friable. 

(3) Brown coal, having a shght woody structure, a slaty cleavage 
and a dark-brown colour. 

(4) Bimminous lignite or pitch-coal,” black in colour with a 
concnoidai fracture. It resembles coal and sometimes anthracite in 
appearance. This form has been classified by the U.S. Geological 
Survey as sub-bituminous ” coal. 

Ab mined, brown hgmtes usually contain a very high percentage 
of moisture, much of which is retained on air-drying^ Bischoff recoil 
an average of 44 per cent, on German hgnite ; Schrotter 57 per cent, 
on Austrian samples. 

Black hgmtes contain less moisture, normally 14 to 16 per cent 

Composition of Lignite. So many carbonaceous fuels of distinctlv 
vegetable character are classed as Kgnites, frequently on their geologic^ 
occurrence, that it is difficult to state an approximate composition. 

70 
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Some idea of the relative occurrence of these in Europe is obtainable 
from the following analyses of 62 samples : 


TABLE XTII 

Composition op Lignites (European)* (Calculated to the dry, ash-free fuel) 


Carbon per . Hydrogen Oxvgen per 
^ . samples. cent. per cent. cent. 


Below 

60 per cent. . 

5 

571 

59-2 

55-1 

5-8 

6-1 

5-1 

371 


per cent. 

8 

633 

64-8 

62-0 

5-6 

6-6 

4-7 

31 1 

o5— To 

. . 

25 

671 

70-0 

65-2 

5-5 

6-7 

4-S 

27-4 

70-75 

- . 

19 

72-6 

75*0 

70-6 

5-8 

7-4 

4-6 

216 

75— Su 

- . 

2 

76-3 

76-6 

76-0 

7-3 

5- 3 

6- 3 

164 

Above 

SO . . 

3 

844 

86-6 

S2-2 

5-4 

6-6 

3-9 

102 


38 -9 
34-8 
32-5 
29-2 
29-7 
25-0 
24-0 
18-2 
17-7 
15-1 
13-2 
9-0 


XoTE.— In all tables where the composition of solid fuels is given as above 
the mean figures are shown in larger tj-pe, and the maximum and minimum 
figures in small t^-pe. 


It will be seen that over 90 per cent, of the samples in Table XVII 
contain under 7o per cent, of carbon and over 20 per cent, of osygen. 
The last three have a composition in good agreement with a large 
number of English coals (for which the term “ lignitous ” has been 
accepted. Since classification based on geological evidence is thus 
capable of including totally dissimilar fuels, it is agreed that lignites 
proper coniam tmder to per cent, of carbon and over 20 per cent, of 
oxygen. 

The volatile matter in lignites falling within the above range is 
seldom less than 48 per cent. ; it usuaUy exceeds 50 per cent., but in 
a large number of cases the ratio of volatile matter to fixed carbon is 
approximately I to I. 

The following analyses are typical of the most important H^nite 
deposits : ^ 

TABLE XVni 

Analyses (dey, ash-free) of Lignites 



i Carbon. 

Hydro- 

gen. 

Sui- 

pbur. 

Xitro- 

gen. 

. Oxygen. 

B.Th.U. 
per lb. 

Broicn : 







Heathfield, Devon . 

65*7 

5*5 

2-1 

10 

i 25-7 

11 200 

Germany 

69-0 

4-9 

0*9 

0-7 

^ 24-5 

11 BOO 

Australia (Morwell) . 
Black : 

64-9 

4*8 

o' 

8 

29-5 ; 

lOBOO 

Saskatchewan, Canada 

73*0 

5*9 

0*8 , 

1-5 

18-S 

13,050 

Xew Zealand .... 
Burma ...... 

73-0 

70-5 

5-4 

4-5 

0*5 

1-0 j 

M 

1-0 

20-0 
; 23*0 

12,620 

11,200 
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Calorific Value of Lignite. TMs will be dependent to a verr 
trxtent upon the closeness or remoteness of its composition 
re'.o::on to weed on the one hand and lignitous coals on the otfe 
and to the amount of moisture and ash present. 

The calorinc value of the combustible mav range from 5000 tr 
calories (9000 B.Th.U. to IS^oOO B.Th.U.). In practice the higf 
moisture content is a serious disability in that it greatly reduces tb 
net heat units available. 

Lignite as Fuel. The high percentage of moisture and sometime^ 
of ash sreneraliy present makes lignite an inferior fuel to coal. Browr 
coals are generally air-dried to 12-15 per cent, of moisture and briquetted 
These briquettes, apart from a tendency to spontaneous combustion 
form an excellent fuel, having a calorific value of 9000 B.Th.IJ. a? 
15 per cent, moisture. The black lignites “ weather ” badly on exposure 
to air and disintegrate rapidly to slacks. For this reason attempr; 
have been made to produce from them a lump fuel by carbonization 
and subsequent briquetting of the coke, but as yet without cdinpler? 
success. In some places (New Zealand) black lignites are mixed 
coking coals and used for gas manufacture. The reason is, however, 
mainly in order to control the inordinate fusibility of the caking coal 

Yields obtained by the carbonisation of Saskatchewan lignite are 
quoted by Stansfield : 

Moisture content 31-8 per cent. : Gas, 3505 cu. ft. (c.v. 385 B.ThX. 
p:*r cu. ft.) : tar, 5'9 gals. ; ammonium sulphate, 11-4 lb. : carbonized 
fuel. 1020 lb. per ton. 

In Germany large quantities of brown coal are carbonized, yielding 
from IT to 26 per cent, by weight of tar per ton of dry material. Large 
quantities of the tar have been treated by catalytic hydrogenation ar 
high pressures, and it has been stated that from this source 100,000 
tons of motor spirit have been obtained per annum. | 

Lignite coke is specially liable to spontaneous ignition. It hm 
served as a source of '' activated carbon. 

Lignite has been employed successfully in gas producers. Tests 
made in the United States (U.S. Geol. Survey, Bull. 416, 1910) have 
xnaicatea consumption 2 lb. of lignite at 26*6 per cent, moisture per 
B.H.P. developed. 


GANNEL COAL 

Tiii& V ariety of coal differs in character from the lignites and true 
Dituminous coals, and the organic matter from which it was derived 
oiffered no aoubt from that from which the other varieties weK 
proaucea. According to Bertrand and Renault, Boghead cannels are 
composed mainly of gelatinous algae ; but Jeffrey disputes this, and 
contenas that they are composed mainly of the spores of vascul^ 
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r-'^rrarns. Recent work upon the examination of micro-sections of 
v-iri'us eannels rends to confirm the former opinion. Rish and other 
aninial remains are found frequently with cannel coals, which, together 
vvirr rhe usual form of deposition in beds thinning out at the edges, 
indicates That They were deposited from fairly stagnant water. 

Cannel coal has been of great importance in the manufacture of 
nas. -ince on distillation it gives a good gas yield of exceptionally high 
-aztdle power. When illuminating value became of less importance, 
cninu to the extensive use of the incandescent mantle, and later, by 
the introduction of calorific value as a basis of supply instead of candle- 
n^'j'ver, the use of cannel in the manufacture of coal gas greatly declined. 
C annei derives its name from the candle-like flames emitted on burning : 
^ome varieties split with a crackling noise on heating, and are termed 
■* parrot ” coals : others, from the odour emitted on burning, as ” horn ” 
coal. 

The Torbane Hill or Boghead cannel coal, found only in the Arma- 
dale district of Scotland, was a very rich species of cannel yielding as 
much as 120 gallons of oil per ton. This material is now mainly of 
historic interest since the field was exhausted in 1862. ’ It was charac- 
terized by a high percentage of hydrogen and of volatile matter and a 
very high ash. 

The proximate and ultimate constituents of cannel or Boghead coals 
vary within such wide limits that it is impossible to correlate properties 
and composition, but clearly it must be due to the gelatinous algae 
thru cannels on distillation give a much higher proportion of stable 
gaseous hydrocarbons than bituminous coals. 


TABLE XIX 

Composition of Boghead and Canned Coals 



Total 

carbon. 

Hydro- 

gen. 

Oxygen. 

Fixed 

carbon. 

Volatile 

matter. 

Ash on i 
dry coal. ■ 

Boghead cannel (Tor- 
bane Hill) . 

78-1 

1043 

1147 

12-2 

87-8 

33-0 

Helens 

79-0 

6-05 

14-97 

47-25 

52-7o 

3-05 ^ 

Wiaan .... 

824 

5*70 

11-90 

— 

— 

1 2-70 : 

i 


The proportion of volatile matter to the fixed carbon usually is 
nigii (50-50), but there are many exceptions in which this ratio is no 
ingher than in an ordinary bituminous coal (33-66). In Lesmahagow 
cannei, a former gas-making standard, the volatile matter is given as 
oi to 56 per cent, and the fixed carbon as 44 to 46 per cent, of the 
pure coal. 

On aistillation cannel coal yields tar of a more paraffin oid character 
man bituminous coal. The yields also are much higher, as much as 
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90 gallons pex ton (dry, ash free). The Fuel Research Board We 
shown that 54 gallons are obtainable from Welbeck cannel (Rep. of 
Test on Fusion Retort, 1926). 

BITLT\imOirS COAL 

As stated above, the black lignites merge into a class of lignitous 
coals. These in turn merge into the bituminous coal species without 
anv clearly defined division. The lignitous coals and the bituminous 
coals are normally regarded as one class of widely divergent properties 
which vary gradually and regularly from one end of the class to the 
other. The bituminous species comprise coals containing^frpm 24 to 
40 per cent, of volatile matter and 84 to 91-2 per cent, of carbon. 
Lignitous or non-caking hituminous coals contain over 10 per cent, of 
oxvgen, while the high-rank coking coals at the other end of the scale 
contain less than 5 per cent. As devolatilization of the coal increases, 
the ability of bituminous coal to form a hard coherent coke when 
carhonized also increases. 

In the seam, aU bituminous coals exhibit a banded structure, the 
coal showing alternate bands of bright and dull coal arranged parallel 
to the bedding plane. Four types of hand have been defined in thh^ 
country by Stopes as TO-rain, clarain, durain and fusain and two band^. 
have been defeed in American coals by Thiessen as attritus and 
anthrax}ion. The anthraxylon corresponds to the \dtrain and clarain, 
and the attritus to the durain. 

Vitrain has a glassy lustre and normally occurs in very thin bands , 
about 0*2 inch thick. In thin sections it is pale brown and translucent 
and microscopically appears almost devoid of structure. Clarain 
appears in thicker bands and is less bright and less brittle than the 
vitrain. It is translucent in thin sections and shows disiategrated 
plant remains when examined imder the microscope. Durain is the 
dull hard coal which occurs in definite bands from a fraction of an 
inch to sometimes a large proportion of the seam. It is hard and 
strong. Microscopically it contams plant remains embedded in a 
granular matrix which is opaque in thin sections. Fusain occurs 
ciuefly in lenticles and forms points of weakness in handed coal. It is 
dull, granular and fibrous and usually very friable. Microscopically it 
consists of woody ti^ue, opaque in thin sections. 

Pnotomicrographs of typical sections are shown in Plate I, and 
other data on p. 42. 

The me^urement and exammation of the bands in bitumiaous 
coal ^ams form a means of exploring the variations which occur in 
the difierent parts of the coalfield. 

It has been shown that the amount of volatile matter present in\ 
the siitetance is an important property of coal and affords 
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iisefui basis of classification. The volatile matter governs largely tie 
character of tie combustion, determines the suitabiKty of a coal for 
snecial -Durposes, and tie design of grates and furnaces for tie most 
efficient combustion of tie different classes of coal. 

Flame is produced largely by tie combustion of these distillation 
products, which form a mixtme of hydrocarbon gases, tarry yapours, 
etc. Smoke results entirely from their incomplete combustion. It 
follows that the proportion of tie total heating units of a coal derived 
from combustion on the grate and in tie combustion spaces respectively 
varies with the amount of volatile matter. Sciniewind estimates that 
in a coking coal 72 per cent, of the heat units are available in tie 
coke, 23 per cent, in the gases, and 5 per cent, in the tar. For bituminous 
coals it may be taken approximately that one-third of the heat units 
are present in the volatile matter. Owing, however, to variation in 
composition of the volatile matter, its heatiug value is not always 
proportional to the amount in different coals. 

^Vhere intense local heating is required, it follows that a fuel with 
little volatile matter must be employed, such as anthracite ; whereas, 
on the other hand, where long flame is essential, as in a reverberatory 
furnace, tie proportion of volatile matter, which provides the necessary 
combustible gases, must he high ; that is, the greatest number of heat 
units possible must be obtained away from the grate. 

For steam-raising these considerations obviously will govern the 
relationship between grate area and combustion space, the admission 
of air above and below the grate, for the best results to be obtained 
for coal of a given type. For steam-raisiug then, although high calorific 
value is essential, other considerations are equally important, and these 
depend largely on the amount of volatile constituents. The effect of 
ash and moisture has already been dealt with. The ignition point 
of coals low in volatile matter is high (p. 6), and generallj^ the rate of 
combustion is low, so that strong draught is necessary ; bituminous 
non-coking coal ignites easily, and burns readily with moderate draught, 

Constam and Schlapfer have investigated the influence of volatile 
constituents on combustion (see Eng., 1909, 90., 93), and found that 
coals containing about 20 per cent, (calculated on the combustible) 
yield the highest temperature and thermal efficiency. With too high 
volatile matter gases escape unbumt, and too much excess air must 
be admitted above the grate : and, on the other hand, with low volatile 
matter an excessive air supply is requisite for the fuel on the grate. 
Fimner, whilst the carbon from any coal yields the same number of 
heat umts, equal weights of the volatile constituents develop com- 
paratively less heat as the volatile matter increases. The highest 
economic efficiency will be attained, therefore, with coals of medium 
volatile content, say, from 16 to 23 per cent. 
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The steaming capacity, or output of the hoiler, will be dependent 
on the furnace temperature, which again is dependent on calorific 
value, but more especially on the rate at which the coal can be con- 
sumed, anything tending to lower this being prejudicial. The influence 
of ash has been considered : very small coal, by interfering with tlie 
free passage of air, will greatly affect this, so also will tendencj to 
cake, which, if the draught is moderate, may seriously lower the rate. 
It follows, therefore, that the ratio of grate area to heating smiace 
and the draught conditions for a given coal may jdeld far from the best 
result with another coal, and therefore that the selection of a coal 
for given conditions is dependent on many considerations outside of 
calorific value. Although fine coal interferes with combustion, small 
coal frequently is an excellent fuel if free from dust ; uniformity of 
size is desirable in general 

Bv far the largest proportion of coal in common use for steam- 
raisins: contains very mnch higher volatile matter than that found 
most economical hy Constam and Schlapfer. Complete combustion 
without objectionable smoke is difflcult to ensure, even with con- 
siderable excess of air, unless some suitable form of mechanical stoker 
is employed. Good efficiency can be obtained, but this necessitate 
careful and scientifiG control of the comhustion by attention to tie 
composition of the flue gas ; without such attention the losses generally 
are enormous. 

In producer-gas practice the volatile constituents of the fuel govem ' 
entirely its suitability for different types of producers, or, conversely, 
the design of the plant for the most economical fuel available. Again, 
the presence or absence of volatile constituents will determine largely the 
character of the gas ; where present the latter w^ill ob^nously consist 
of a mixture of the products of destructive distillation (coal g^j 
with producer gas proper, and since the former has the higher calorific 
value, the mix tnre should be richer than that obtained from a faei 
yielding practically only producer gas, such as from anthracite. Part 
01 The products of destructive distillation of a bituminous fuel mint 
De tar, and it is the difficulty of removing this in most suction plants 
that limits the choice of fuel to anthracite or coke. The question d 
tar not necessarily one of quantity, since the tar from certain forms 
of coal can be dealt with more easily. 

Caking coal is admissible only in special types of producer. In th 
normal type it would need constant poking to work it, and large chaa- 
ntls wouid form, through which the blast would pass and fail to yield 
ga>d comoi^ible gas. Uniformity' of size is another important factor. 
The^irfuence of the fusibility of the ash has been dealt with already 
\P* hut it should be mentioned again that fusibility is often more 
important than amount. 
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Cokiiiii coal is distinguished from other bituminous coals hj its 
of undergoing a partial fusion when subjected to heat, and, 
d- ■•cinnosition ensuing at the same time, the gases evolved give a 
srructure to the coke. The coal loses its original form and 
-*Tucrure entirelv, thus distinguishing it from coals which do not possess 
-his propertv of fusion, the cokes from the latter retaining more or 
less the original shape of the pieces of coal. Necessarily there are inter- 
'ro-liate grades between these extremes, and a coal may possess the 
fusion nroperrv onlv in a moderate degree, so that selection of a suitable 
f Jim of oven and carbonizing conditions is essential to the production 
of serviceable coke from it. 

Reference has been made already to the dififculty of correlating 
this fusing property with the ultimate composition of the coal. Eesults 
from a particular coalfield are sometimes fairly concordant, and this 
has given rise to the fixing of dogmatic limits of composition within 
which coking properties are found, but these same limits are frequently 
quite inapplicable to another coalfield. It is certain, however, that 
as the coals approach the lignites on the one hand, and anthracites on 
the other, no tendency to coke is observed. 

Authorities are agreed that the only sure guide to determine whether 
a coal is suitable for coking is a practical test. A^aluable information 
often is to he gained from the nature of the coke obtained during proxi- 
mate analysis in a platinum crucible, but the rate of heating in some 
cases may modify coi^iderably the result. Rapid heating will, with 
some coals, drive off all the volatile hydrocarbons so quickly that 
the cementmg action of the pitch has httle chance, whereas slow 
hearing may wld a fai: coke. It is therefore difi&cult to relate the 
results from the crucible test to practice, where the rate of heating is 
so much slower. 

The C4ray-Eing assay is typical of a number of carbonization assay 
methods for the evaluation of coals for this purpose. The method 
(p. 349) grres the character of the coke and yields of products at 600*^ C. 
or at 900' C. Lessmg (p. 349) has proposed a similar method. 

In coking practice the accepted method of test of small samples is 
the ” box '' test in which a box containing about 300 lb. of the test 
coal IS placed on the bottom of an oven before charging. The box is 
recovered later and the coke examined. 

The Campredon coking test is designed to give a " caking index 
for various coals; it represents the amount of sharp sand which 1 
gram of the coal is capable of just binding into a coherent mass. A 
good coidng blend will cohere with 14 to 16 grams of sand. The sand 
methcMi has been standardized and issued as an accepted method by 
the Ruel Research Board. The " caking index '' is the ratio of the 
weignt of graded sand to the weight of coal which under the standard 
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conditions of carrying out tie test (detailed on p. 349) give a cote 
capable of supporting witiout crusiing a oOO-granune weight, at tk 
same time not yielding more than 5 per cent, of non-coherent povdei 
on the weight of mnsture. Good coking coals give caking index *' 
figures of 16 or over. 

Objection has been taken to the use of sand, since in some cases 
it is not inert to the coal ash. Electrode carbon, suggested by Sinnatt 
and Grounds (J.S.C.I., 1920. 39 , 83 T.), is a good alternative. 

XAYIGATION, BUXXEE AXD SMOKELESS STEAM COALS 

Xo term descriptive of coal is employed so widely as steam coal” 
and includes all coals other than strongly-coking coals and anthracites. 
Anv of the bituminous steam coals already described can be used for 
navigation and bunker purposes, but the most valuable are the semi- 
bituminous ox carbonaceous coals. These coals represent the transition 
stage between hitmninous coking coals and anthracite and occur chiefiv 
in South Wales although similar seams occur in East Kent. Tkm 
containing about 5 per cent, of hydrogen and 20 per cent, of volatile 
matter are caking steam coals ; those containing up to 4*7 per cenu 
hydrogen and 18 per cent, volatile matter are second-class Admiialiy 
steam coals : those containing 4-0 to 4-5 per cent, of hydrogen and 
10-15 per cent, of volatile matter form the celebrated Welsh steam 
or first-class Admiralty steam coals. 

Coal of this latter type is particulaxty valuable in having a low ai 
content and a high calorific value (15,800 B.Th.U. per lb. on the dij, 
ash-&ee fuel) and for its smokelessness and free-burning qualities on tie 
boiler grate. 


AXTHRACITE 

Anthracite is the least widely distributed of the coals and one d 
the most valuable. The most notable deposits are those of Souti 
Wales and Pennsylvama, in both of which anthracite o'^ very higi 
quality is obtained. Anthracite is hard and lustrous, and does m 
soil the fingers. The ash is lower than in bituminous coals. Owiii 
to its low content of volatile matter it burns almost without smote 
and does not soften or cake. This, with its high density, makes it i 
particukrly valuable fuel for use in stoves. 

In many parts coals of similar composition to anthracite are fouBi 
wmcii have r^ulted from the intrusion of igneous rocks into bitumiiiois 
ctmi measures. Here the ash is higher than in the unaltered coal, ^ 
SUCH may be regarded almost as a semi-coke. True anthracite 
to derive its special characteristics from the nature of 
onpnai de^^ted carbonaceous matter, or from changes brought abotit 
in it very snortly afto deposition, and existed as anthracite 
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denudaiioii or serious disturbance of the strata took place. Where 
^rear subsequent disturbance of the strata has taken place, the anthra- 
rite still has the same characters and composition, but has become 
broken down into a coarse powder called ''culm.'’ 

Anthracites proper contain less than S per cent, of volatile matter 
with 93 per cent, or over of carbon. Pseudo-anthracites, e.g. the Scotch 
anthracites, are higher in volatile matter and approximate to about 
12 per cent. 

The chief industrial uses of anthracite are steam-raising, central- 
heating and malt and hop drying. 


Co:mparative Analyses 

Comparative analyses of typical coals are shown in Table XII (p. 
63), analyses of wood and peat being included to show the general 
trend of changes in composition. 

COMPOSITION OF COALS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

Great Britain. There are 40 detached areas in Britain in which 
coal-bearing strata occur. All of these form part of four main tracts 
in which the original plant debris was deposited : (i) Central Scotland, 
(ii) Xorthumherland, Durham and Cumberland, (iii) North Wales, ^ 
Lancashire, Yorkshire and Midlands, (iv) South TYales, Forest of Dean! 
Bristol and Somerset. Geological information regarding the fields is 
lairiy complete (see Walcot Gibson, Coal in Great Britain^ E. Ajcnold 
and Co., London), hut until recently reliable data as regards the analyses 
of Brinish coals was difficult to find. Since 1922, however, the Fuel 
Rtrseaich Division of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research has started survey '' work upon the most important seams. 
Nine local khoratories have been set up in the coalfields and are 
conaucting investigations of the principal seams in each. Arrange- 
ments have been made to cover 96 per cent, of the coal-bearing arels. 
In addition to the examination of seams the surveys include the analysis 
or samples of commercial grades, i.e. the fractions into which the coals 

diYiued for sale by considerations of size and quality. Eventuallv 
Liic senes of reports should form a reliable guide to British coals ; the 
rtrpons are available at H.M. Stationery Office. 

ir-f infonnation of a more general character is available in. 
^ itieral Resources, published by the Imperial Institute in 1920 and in 
^sources of the British Empire: Fuel, by G. W. Andrew (B. Benn 
London, 1924). 

• Frmits only of a brief description of the types of coal found 

m the different coalfields. " 

M coals are in general bituminous, high in volatile matter 

and 01 low coMng power. GoJdng coals are found mainly in the Lanark- 
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shire field, but these are not of high quality. A survey of the Gokiii2 
coals of Scotland was made by Gray in 1917 (Fuel Research Sarve? 
Paper 2So. 15). In many areas the coal seams are interbanded wirii 
cannel. In the Lanarkshire and Fifeshire fields there occur pseudo- 
anthracites formed by igneous intrusion. 

The Northmnberland and Durham field is dmded by the Tyne into 
two distinct parts. North of the Tyne the coals are practically non- 
coking and are high in oxygen content ; they are, therefore, steam and 
producer coals. South of the Tyne the seams develop coking properties 
and south and west of Durham they provide the best coking coal in 
the countrv. Certain of the main seams of the field vary considerablr 
in properties from place to place. 

The Cumberland field is small : the coals being mainly coking and 
gas coals. 

The Lancashire field contains a number of seams of excellent cokins 
and gas coals. Much of these are sold for general and household pur- 
poses. The North Wales field contains somewhat similar coals, bur 
of lower coking power. 

The Yorkshire, Nottingham and Durham field is our largest coal- 
field, yielding about 80 •million tons of coal per annum. The coal 
seams are all bituminous, but vary widely in properties. Coking 
properties tend to decrease in a southward direction with a corre- 
sponding increase of oxygen content and decrease of carbon content. 

The North Staffordshire field is very much faulted and the properties 
of the coal in the seams therefore vary very widely. The upper seams 
are coking and the lower vary from coking in the west to non-coking 
in the east. In South Staffordshire, Leicester and Warwick, the coals 
are of the same weakly coking type. 

In South Wales the coal shows a gradual transition from bituminous 
coking and gas coals in the east and south-east to semi-anthrackic 
coals and anthracites in the west and north-west. The coking coals 
of the east are continued in the small Forest of Dean area and in rte 
Brisroi and Somerset fields where they are of higher coking power and 
higher volatile matter. 

In East Kent the coal seams are deep ; the coal is of low volatile 
matter varymg from 10 to 22 per cent., those seams containing 18 to 
2- cent, having a very high c okin g power, those of low volatile 
matter resemble the carbonaceous coals of South Wales. The Kent 
coals are characterized by high friability. 

Tne toiiowiiig tabulation (Table XXI) gives analvses quoted from 
tne Fuel Re^^ren Survey Reports and, where these are not yet avail- 
iiijie, ot aata obtained from other reliable sources. It should be realizeci 
lii^t on?- analysis cannot represent all the coal in a seam since ihM 
mmm wMl vary throughout the area. In addition seams are seldos 
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- u i as such. Coal for sale is more frequently either a portion of the 
"u e.g. " hards '' or ” softs *’ or a " size-fraction " which may include 
same ** size-fraction ” from one or more other seams. 

The Surver Reports, in addition to analyses, contain Gray-King 
r^arhonizarion assavs, ash-fusion temperatures and other relevant data. 
The seams covered so far include the following : 

Lancashire. — Arley, Ra^-ine, Smith, King, Wigan Four-Foot and 
Lowrrr Mountain Mine seams. 

Yorkshire. — Correlation of Yorkshire, Notts and Derby Fields ; 
Parkgate. Barnsley and Silkstone seams ; South Yorkshire commercial 

grades. 

Yorihumberland and Durham. — Yard, Main Brockwell and Hutton 
seains. 

North Stafiordshire. — Coalfields. 

Scotland. — Scottish Coking and Fmmace coals, Kinneil coal. 
Somerset. — Parkfield coal. 

Australia. Large deposits of coal are found in New South Wales, 
Qutrensland, and there are smaller fields in South Australia, Victoria, 
West Australia and Tasmania. 

In New South Wales the coalfield covers over 8000 square miles, 
the coal measures containing over 70 ft. of workable coal in 10 or 12 
Scams. Louis gives the following proximate analyses for three seams : 



Moisture. 

Ash. 

Volatile 

matter. 

i 

Sulphur. 

Bolii Sydney] . 

10 

10-7 

i 23*1 

i 0-5 i 

Lithgow iWest) 

1-8 

12*1 

31-4 

0-7 : 

Borehole (Xonh) 

. . 20 

8-7 

36-0 

O-o ; 


The first two are coking coals, and the third a house and gas coal. 
Tne coals of the middle measures are more friable and that of the 
lower measures is hard and suitable for domestic purposes and steam- 

raising. 

New South Wales also contains seams of shaley coal of Triassic 
age and some lignite. 

in Queensland the coal is very variable owing to faulting, varying 
iroai antnracitic to gas coal. Lignite is found in seams of 57 ft. 

In \ ictoria there is little true coal but immense deposits of hgnite. 
Ujim gives the analysis. of Wonthaggi (house) coal as ash 9*2, moisture 
0*9, volatile matter 28*3. The lignite deposits at MorweU have been 
described by Bone {Proc. Royal Soc., 1921, 99 A, 236) and comprise 
beds totalling over 1000 ft. On mining the Hgnite (brown coal) 
mgji in moisture, 40 to 60 per cent., but loses half of this in air-drying. 




TABLE XX 

ASTAtysss OP British Coal Shams (percentages of the dry ash-freo coal) 


,, YoliiMle Ciilorillt! 

tota. Sll,«ip.n. 8.lpl,»,. .ml I,p.. ■ lltfoen*. 

prrora. n,ojgf,jre ppj. )),_ 


Stolktd : 


o-S 

1-3 

l-O 


Lanarkihire : Main and Ell 

80-1 

11-7 

„ Virgin (Ud* 

81-4 

5-4 

2.1 

0-8 

10*3 

dingston) 






Linlithgow : Six Foot (Ivin* 
neil) 

Clackmannan : Hawkhill 

84'1 

6-2 

1-0 

0-4 

8-7 

80-9 

5-6 

1-8 

0-9 

10-9 

(Tidlygarth) 
Northumberland : 






Yard (Ashington) . . . 

83.1 

6.3 

2.0 

0-9 

8-7 

Main (Seaton) .... 

80.8 

5-5 

1.7 

1-2 

10.8 

Beaumont 

Durham : 

84.6 

5.4 

1-7 

1-6 

6-8 

Brockwell (Nr. Durham) , 

87.4 

5.2 

1-7 

0-8 

4.9 

Hutton (Nr, Chester-le- 

87-0 

5.3 

1-6 

M 

o-O 

Street) 





Busty 

Cumberland : 

87-8 

5-3 

1-4 

0-9 

4-6 

Main 

84-8 

6.4 

1.6 

LO 

6.3 

Lancashire ; 






Arley (Atherton) . , . 

83-8 

5-1 

1*4 

2-0 

7-7 

Ravine (Bickershaw) 

83-4 

5-3 

l-O 

3.5 

6*2 

Smith (Atherton) . , . 

83-3 

0-3 

1-7 

1-7 

8-0 

King (Burnley) .... 

82.9 

6-2 

LO 

3-0 

o.g 

Wigan, Four Foot (Gars* 

wood) 

Lower Mountain Mine (Al- 

82.4 

4-9 

1.8 

2-0 

8.0 

85.4 


2-1 

0-7 


thorn) 

83-0 

B-a 

I'O 




mh 

m 


M 


Silksliihi 

HtiJI 

0.2 

l-O 

(|.« 

t|.o 

HaigliMiMir .... 
NoUt, and Ikrhy ; 

K4.1 

6‘ti 

I'S 

1.4 

7.1 

Top Hard .... 


6.0 

1-8 

2.(i 

8.2 

I)ea))soft 

Waterloo (Cliosterflold) 

80.7 

8J.8 

5.8 

6.4 

1-8 

1'0 

1-3 

2.() 

10.4 

9.3 

Tupton 

High Hazel 

Deep Hard (Nr, Alfroton) . 

81.4 

80.(1 

83-1 

4.9 

0.0 

0.2 

1-7 

2*0 

1-8 

3-1 

1-4 

0-9 

8.9 

IM 

O-O 

North Staffs ; 



Banbury Seven Foot , 

81.4 

0-4 

1.7 

1-0 

9.9 

Cockshead or Eight Feet 
Banbury 

83-0 

6.4 

1.9 

0.7 

00 

Great Row ..... 

81-4 

5.5 

1.9 

1.2 

lO'O 

Worwtcfc, Leicester and S. 






Warmek: Slate . 

» Two Yard , 

■1 Seven Foot. , 

Leicester : Main (Ellistown) 

79- 7 

80- 6 
79-4 

74-5 

5-3 

0.0 

0.0 

0-7 

10 

1-4 

1-3 

1-0 

1-2 

0-7 

2.2 

2*8 

12.8 

11.9 

11-5 

I 6.5 

South Wales ; 






Oraigola 

Pentre and No. 3 Rhondda 
(Llanharan) 

91-5 

83.9 

4.3 

5-2 

1-6 

1-5 

0-8 

1-4 

1-9 

8.0 

Peacock Vein (Swansea) . 

92.5 

3.3 

1.2 


1-9 

Bristol and Somerset : 


'9 

“ Parkfield Large Gas ” (mix- 

84-5 

5-4 

1'8 

1-8 


ture of Hard Vein, Top 
Vein, Great Vein, Holly- 
bush) 

6.5 





Dost Kent : 






Milyard 

88-6 

4.5 

1-2 

1-9 

3.8 

Seam H (Betteshanger) 

91-0 

4-2 

1-3 

i 

0-7 

2-8 1 


3G-6 14,520 Houseliold, slightly Report F.R.B. 1920-1. 

coking. 

41-5 14,600 Household and gas, Rep. on Maolaurin 

medimn coking. Plant. 1929, D.F.R. 

36'9 14,920 Gas or stoam, slightly Survey Paper Xo. 11. 

coking. 

43-6 14,270 Household, non-ooking. Rep. on Crozier Plant. 

1927, D.F.R. 


37-7 

14,670 

Household. 

Survey Paper No. 21, 

40-6 

14,580 

Bunker, steam. 

» „ No. 22. 

37 a 

15,200 

Household. 

Grumell,* 

28-3 

15,480 

Coking. 

Survey Paper No. 24. 

32.6 

15,610 

Gas. 

» „ No. 27. 

29-4 

16,660 

Coking. 

Grumell. 

330 

15,250 

Coking. 

Prep.f Set, and Dist, 




of Coal. 

37-6 

15,040 

Coking, gas. 

Survey Paper No. 3. 

38*8 

15,170 

Coking, gas. 

„ „ No. 4. 

39*9 

15,090 

Coking, gas. 
Manufacturing, medium 


36-2 

16,190 

» ,, No. 6. 



coking. 


40.2 

14,720 

Coking, gas. 

„ „ No. 10. 


16,020 

Coking, 

„ „ No. 19, 

m 

Urn, htniat^ 

i W , i 

i (Hards). I 

"' m * ' ■ A*. 18. 

:i5.ii 


I (hlH, CDklllg, l(,.llrtMll„ld 
(JIuniM). 

.. .. Nn. 25. 

15,1(1(1 

Ht.im.hoId, 

(tniini-U, 

38.2 

M,730 



38.7 

M,f)9o 

(lltirdH). 


39.9 

1 •1,570 

Hoimehold. 

Roji. i.f Test ,111 Frt.,.. 

39.(1 

38.8 

37.7 

15,0.70 

14,230 

14,800 

Houst-holil and Bteniu, 
Household. 

Steuiii, gas, hflusehold. 

Hum Rclnri, 1926. 
Report F.R.B. 1920 -1. 
Gnmiell. 

Survey Paper No. 30 . 

38.6 

14,420 

Housolioltl, Bt(;ain, 

Grumell. 

30.2 

14,820 

manufacturing. 

House, steam, gas nnifg. 

40.0 

14,490 

Pottery, steam, house- 




hold. 


43.7 

39-6 

14,190 

Non-caking, steam. 
Household. 

Tech. Paper No. 32. 
Grumell. 

47.0 

13,920 

Household and steam, 

39.7 


Household, mnfg, (non. 
cooking), 

Tech. Paper No. 16. 

14.5 

36-4 

14,780 

Steam. 

Coking and gas. 

T.1.M,E,, Ixx, p. 99. 
Tech. Paper No. 10. 

5-0 


Anthracite. 

» 1 , No. 29 . 

37.7 

15,030 

Coking and gas, house- 
hold. 

Survey Paper No. 12. 

22-8 

15,540 

ioking. 



15-4 I 16,700 Steam. 
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Its analysis when dry is ash, 4-0; carbon, 62*5: hydrogen. 4-9; 
nitrogen, 04 ; sulphur, 0*2 per cent., and calorific value 10,080 B.Th.U. 
per lb. 

New Zealand. The coals, which occur in both the Xorth and 
South Islands, are of considerable importance. The maia deposin 
are of hgnitic character, but various gradations of bituminous coak 
including coking and good quality steam coal to anthracite, are foiuKl. 
Large quantities of steam coal were at one time shipped for Adniiralrv 
use in the East. 

The Dominion Laboratory of the New Zealand Department c: 
Scientific and Industrial Eesearch is gradually collecting and pnbM- 
ing comprehensive data regarding the occurrence and properties of 
New Zealand coals and lignites. Bulletins 3, 8, 10, 14, 20 and 39 £ 
deal with coal. In addition coal resources or properties are dealt vitl 
in the following ; N.Z. Parhamentary Paper D-2, appendix C. 192*5. 
W. P. Evans, N.Z.J. Sc. and Tech., 1924, 2, 79. 

The analyses of certain of the important coals are shown ii 
Table XXI ; the analysis of a typical lignite has been given on 
page 71. 

TABLE XXI 

Composition’ of New Zealand Coals 


Volatile 

matter. 

Ash. 

Carbon. 

Hydro- 

gen. 

Nitro- 

gen. 

Ca!. 

, Sulphur. Ox%*geu. 

; /Is. 

Semi-AGthracite : 

Paparoa Mine. 16-8 

4*9 

84-6 

1 

! 

1 4-4 

0-7 

: 0*3 

5-1 : 15,0*-*^ 

Bituminous : 

Brunner iline. 37-0 

5-6 

78*6 

4-9 

1 

■ 0-9 

2-3 

7*7 : 14,51H.* 

Millerton Mine 34-6 

3*5 

81-1 

5-3 

1-0 

2-9 

6*2 ^ UM 

‘‘ Blackbaii ” . 50-0 

0*2 

78*2 

5-9 

: 0-9 

4-4 

10-4 

Semi-Bituminous ; 
Grevmouth Mine 45-2 

0-7 

76-4 

i 5-0 

; 1-1 

; 0-4 

; 16-4 43, 


Tlie coking coals such as Blackball are remarkable for their fc- 
bilitT on heating and, when used for gas manufacture, must be hlendea 
With hgmte to control this property. Some of them have also verj 
low ash contents, 0*2 per cent. 

India. The coals of India are of earlier (Triassic) formation ttos 
tne coak of Great Britain. The most important fields are tho^ 
the Bihar and Orissa Province, one of which (Raniganj) extends intt 
Be^al, and is the nearest source to Calcutta. The Central Provine^ 
ana Central India both contain a number of small coalfields of wlu^- 
tne m<^ important is the Bampur of the former field. In Assam sesL- 
have oeen found, ran^ng from 15 to 100 ft. in thickness, of reasouany 
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coal of appreciable coking poTrer. In Burma coal and black 
are both founds but are of doubtful economic importance. 

In general, it mav be said that India possesses large coal resources, 
loir :har comparativelr little is knotm regarding the coal itself and 
-oar onlv these fields near industrial centres have been worked to any 
evrent. The coal is normally of low coking power and high ash con- 
tent. The inorffanic matter is generally disseminated so that slack 
coal is of lower ash content than the lump coal. Analyses of certain 
Indian coals are given in Table XXII. 

TABLE XXn 


Average Composition of Pure Coal (i.e. moisture and ash free) 


District. 

Carbon. 

Hydro- 

gen. 

Sulphur. 

Xitrogen 

and 

oxygen. 

Volatile 

matter. 

j 

Ash on ; 
dry 
coal. 

. . . . 

SM 

O-S 

; 2-9 

10-2 

46-2 = 

3-6 ; 

Baluchistan . . . 

79-S 

0-9 

3-2 

IM 

— 

— 

Bengal : 

Kluinardlubi . 

S3-6 

5*6 

0-6 

10-2 


14-1 ■ 

Jodepure . 

S2S 

5*6 

0-3 

11*8 ^ 

— i 

9-2 

Laikdih 

S5‘3 

5-4 

0-6 

8-7 

— I 

94 : 

Central Provinces . 

S14 

52 

0*5 

13-9 

45*8 

10-5 : 


Canada. Canada possesses a number of coalfields which may be 
ercuped roughly into four divisions : 

1. The Maritime Pro\dnces ; comprising Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. 

2 . The Central Plains and Eastern Rocky Mountains — Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia. 

3. The Pacific Coast and the Western Mountains — British Columbia 
and the Yukon. 

4. The Ajctic-Mackenzie Basin. 

The last named division consists wholly of lignite, but bituminous 
coal IS found m each of the other three whilst anthracite is found in 
divisions 2 and 3. 

The coals of the Maritime Provinces are similar to ordinary grades 
of English coal though, in the average, they have higher ash and sulphur 
cciuents. Most may be taken to be fair to good clean coals and excellent 
ibr domestic use. 

Tne coals of the Central Plains and Eastern Rocky Mountains are 
01 eomparatively recent formation and many contain large quantities 
01 disseminated mineral matter. 

Tne M estern coals are best developed in Vancouver and Graham 
yiUiidb , nttie IS imown of these coals except that from Vancouver 
Bland which is more or less normal bituminous. 
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TABLE XXin 


Composition of Ci^'ADiAN Coals (dry, ash-free coal) 




V.M. ^ 

C. 

H.. 

■s%. 

S. 

: 

Xova- Scotia . . 

f: 

3S-3 i 

^ 82-2 

i 

5-4 

1 lo 

3-4 

7*5 

< 

44-0 

74-7 

5-2 

i 0-9 

; 8-0 

11-2 

Xew Bmnsmck . 

. 

37-6 

82-2 

5-4 

: 0-7 

6-8 

4-9 

^ Alberta . 


33-0 

: 84-3 

5-0 

0-6 

1-2 

S-9 

■ Brit ish Columbia 

. - 

27-6 

^ 86-4 

i 5-0 

0-6 

1-4 

6-6 

Tancouyer Islands 

r 

45-9 

i 80-0 

i 0-2 

1 1-0 

; 1-3 

12-5 

i 

35-1 

■ 83-2 

i 5-0 

1-0 

1-1 

9-7 


Organizations Trorkiiig upon tlie development of Canadian ^ 

have been active for a number of years. These are, in Alberta, tb 
Scientific Industrial Eesearch Council ; in Saskatchewan, the Govern- 
ment Province Committee ; and in Ontario, the Ontario Eesearcli 
Foundation. 

South Africa. Coal is distributed over a wide area, coverk 
chiefly the Transvaal, Natal, and Orange Free State. In general 
composition the coals resemble those of India, being weakly-coMngaLi 
of high ash content, although coking coal is found in limited quantitr 
and psendo-anthracitic coal in Natal. 

The chief field in the Transvaal, indeed in South Africa, is tie 
"Witbank, regarding which detailed information is available in Cook 
of the Witianh District, by Graham and Lategan, Transvaal Chamber 
of Commerce, 1931. 

The coal, and also that of the Orange Free State, is friable, producing 
a high proportion of slack on mining, and non-coking, and is good steam 
coal. The Natal coals are of better c[uality, hut in many places am 
spoiled by igneous action. 

Amdyses of South African coal are given in Table XXIY. 


TABLE XXIV 


; c. ; 

H. ; 

,8. 1 X. 

1 

O. ; 

B.ThX. 

^ Aerfal 







&Hitheni or Klip River Coal- 

1 




i 


fiehi .... 

86-6 i 

4-8 ^ 

1-7 

1-7 

0-2 i 

13,60C» 

Yrylieid Distriet .... 

^ Tran,nxi4d : 

1 85-4 

' 

6-0 ; 

0-7 

2-2 

5-7 

15,55& 

Wit hank, No. 1 ^am 

I 84*6 

4-7 

0-7 

1-9 

81 

; 15,100 

» Xo. 2 seam 

I 82-3 

5-4 

1-4 

1-9 

90 

; — 

« No. 4 seam 

i 80-0 

4-6 

i 1-6 

2-1 

11-7 

I 


ocu jEdupue Min. and Metall, Congr^ 
J. Met. Mid Mm. Soc. of S.A., 1930. 
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A Fuel Eesearch Institute was started in 1930 to carrjr out 
research and survev wort upon South African coals, but no results have 
ve: been pubUshed. 

In the other African colonies coal is found in Rhodesia. Nyassaland 

and Xi^eria, the first and last filelds being of considerable economic 

inip'-rrance. The Hdi coal of Xigeria is Kgnitous and disintegrates 

rather badiv on weathering. Its analysis is : carbon. 81*4 ; hydrogen, 

n*i ; sulphur, 0*9 ; nitrogen, 2T : oxygen, 9*5 per cent. Calorific 

value, 14 . 1 S 0 B.Th.U: all calculated to dry. ash-free coal. 

/ / ' 

PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF COAL 

Specific Gravity and Stowage Capacity. The specific gravity 
of coal is dependent upon two variables — the character of the com- 
bustible portion and the proportion of ash : the latter being of much 
higher density than the coal substance, and consequently exercising 
eonsideiaole influence on the specific gravity of the whole coal. The 
specific gravity varies between L27 and 1*45 ; only in exceptional 
cases will it fall outside these limits. On an average, anthracite is 
from 10 to 15 per cent, denser than bituminous coal. 

The stowage capacity, or number of cubic feet per ton, will depend 
upon the specific gravity and size of the coal (relation of air spaces to 
solid). 

Technical Data on Fuel (Brit. Xat. Ctee. of World Power Conf., 
1932) give the following : 


Anthracite . 55_60 lb. per cu. fl. 

Bituminoiis coal 50-55 

:5t€am coal . 50_55 „ 


The size of the coal has an important effect on its stowage capacity, 
for example : 


2-1 in. 

i-i ^ 
i-ii in- 
in. 


41-87 lb. per cu. ft. 


40-46 
38 -.61 
36*63 


9» 9» 

99 >9 


_ These figimes are for dry coal and moisture has a considerable effect, 
giving an optimum low density in the case of coal slack at 8-10 per cent.' 
moisture. 


Moisture %. 
0 * 9 ' 
8*3 
11*5 
14-9 


lb, wet coal 
per cu. ft. 

49*0 

41*7 

43*6 

47*6 


Ib. drj coal 
per cu. ft. 

48-6 

38-3 

38-6 

40-5 


Coherence. The resistance to breakage on handlini^ is a most 
important factor ; coals of otherwise excellent character are some- 
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times so soft that they are broken down during transport. -Ritli tte 
production of so much small coal as to detract seriously ficom theii- 
value. Durham coking-coals are of this friable character. The wast? 
in TTii-ning such coals is also great, and much of the small can be utilized 
economically only by briquetting or in producers. In shipment h 
older methods of tipping great crushing frequently results, vliici 
besides giving so much small coal, has a most important influence on 
the liabihty to spontaneous ignition. More recent methods involve 
the use of anti-breakage devices. 

Lump coal tends to break down if stored for any length of time: 
some black lignites disintegrate in a short time completely to powder. 
The U.S. Bureau of Mines have developed a slacking “ test for coal 
in which a measured quantity of graded coal is alternately wetted and 
dried under standard conditions and the formation of undersize 
measured by screening. This test is likely to have wider application. 

Thermal Properties. Calorific value is obviously one of themon 
important properties of a fuel. Methods of determination and calcula- 
tion from analysis are described in Chapter XVIII. Until recently 
many of the published calorific values were open to question owing to 
the faulty methods of determination used. Xow it is becoming recog- 
nized that the only rehable means is a calorimeter of the bomb type 
and standardized conditions. In considering calorific values of coal 
from the same source it is often of value to calculate the calorific value 
to the dry ash-free fuel and to use this value as a check. All consign- 
ments of the same coal should conform to the same dry ash-free calorific 
value, although small variations may occur in mixed consignments. 

When coal is carbonized as in gas or coke manufacture the thermal 
changes involved (heats of reaction) are small. The complex bodies 
in the coal are broken down to simpler bodies in the products of 
carbonization, and since there is a difference in the heat of formaiioii 
of the original and final bodies, the distillation is accompanied either by 
an evolution or absorption of heat. Mahler and Euchene were tte 
nrst to attempt to estimate the magnitude of the thermal changes, the 
former by determining heats of combustion of the coal and of pm- 
jHirtionate amounts of products, and the latter by preparing a thermal 
balance oi a large scale carbonization. In more recent years the 
tendency has neen to carry out experiments in specially designed 
calorimeters. Beierences to three of the more important papers are 
given below. 

In nearly all cases the thermal effect is small and variable, eio- 
thexmieity or otherwise depending on the temperature of carbonization. 
In general, it may be said that peats, hgnites and younger coals are 
more exothermic than the older coals, exothermicity apparently heii^ 
Himewhat connected with the oxygen content. Strache and Graa 
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r. : 


fbllowms figures in calories per gm. for carbonization at 


Wood -f- 168 to -t- 323 cals. 

Lignites -7- 103 to 112 

Bro’ftn coal 25 to -f- 9S 

Bituminous coal -f- 30 to — 57 


C. some coals are exothermic and some endothermic, 
above that temperature there is a general tendency towards 
miorbermiciry which is more pronounced above 800 C. The 
difiioiilries of experimental determination of definite values are very 
great and cannot readily be ehminated. They rather tend to show 
that the amount of labour necessary in this determination is out of 
vronortion to the reliabihty of the results obtainable. 

■ Terres (Bituminous Coal Conference, 1928) has also provided figures 
ibr the coking heat of coal. The nett coking heat " is the number 
of calories required to convert 1 kg. of coal at 20° C. into coke at a 
definite temperature, including the energy in cals, corresponding to 
the external work performed by the distillation products. The gross 
coking neat ” includes the radiation loss from the ovens and the sensible 
heat content of the flue gases. The temperature normally adopted is 
1000' C. The heat of decomposition ''' is the net coking heat at the 
lemperatuie in question minus the sensible and latent heat content of 
the coke and volatile products, and the heat equivalent of the work 
performed by these products against the atmosphere. In exceptional 
eases this heat of decomposition may vary from -f HO at 930° C. to 
— 75 cals, at 1010° C. Such a coal would require a long coking time. 
The net coking heat varies between 450 and 200 cals, per kg. of air- 
diied coal. Coking heats are highest in the case of coals having a high 
endothermic heat of decomposition. The more exothermic the decom- 
posirioR, the lower is the coking heat and the more endothermic the 
decomposition, the higher is the coking heat. When the heat of 
decomposition is zero the normal coking heat is approximately 325. 
The time required for coking coal in a coke oven can be calculated from 
Terres* data. 


References: Davis, Place and Edebum, Fuel, 1925, 4, 286. 

Strache and Gran, Brenn. Chem., 1921, 2, 97. 

Terres and Meier, Gas u. Wass., 1928, 71, 451, 490, 519. 

Specific Heat. The specific heat of coal is of interest in con- 
nection with carbonization problems generally. Coles {J.S.C.L, 1923, 
42, •±2oT) gives tne following values for dry ash-free coal at normal 

temperature : 


0-21-0*22 gm. cab./gm./"^ C. 
0-22-^0-23 
0-24-0-26 


Fusain . 
Anthracite 
Bituminous (x>al 


35 
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In the case of coke Terres and Schaller {Gas u. Wass., 1922, 65 701 
et seq.) have shown that the specific heat varies with the ash cont^^- 
and gives values of which the following are typical : 


fC. 

600 

1000 


Mean sp. heat in cals./gm./" C. 
0-325-0-00081A'l , . 

0-382-0-00135AJ ^ ~~ 


Thermal and Electrical Conductivity. Terres has also provide! 
formulse for the mean thermal conductivity of certain coals between n 
and f C. — t being the temperature of carbonization. 

For coking coals giving a coke of high density (low porosity) 

i = 0-0003 - 00016 X + 0-0016 x 

For gas coals giving a coke of average density 

1= = 0-0003 + 0-0013 X^ + 0-0015 x 

For gas coals givdng a spongy coke 

J = 0-0003 + 0-0013 X -f 0-0010 x 


Processes have been suggested for the electrical carbonization of 
coal, in which case the conductivity or specific resistance of coal and 
coke is of special interest. A certain number of determiaations of 
resistance have been made, but the values appear to vary within verr 
wide limits and can as yet be accepted only with reserve. Fisckr 
gives a value for bituminous coal of 5 X 10"^ ohms and Sinkmson giv^ 
a value of 4 x 10® and states that fusain has a very much lower value, 
362 ohms. These values are quoted per c.c. 

Solubility. Organic solvents are capable of dissolving coal in 
part, the amount dissolved depending upon the solvent and varyii^ ? 
from about 0*1 per cent, with cold benzene to 47*3 per cent, with boita 
qmnoline. The most complete solution is assured in any solvent l*y 
acting upon finely divided coal at the boiling-point of the solvent ik 
unuer prepare. Solubility in solvents has been made use of in separst- 
mg constituents from coal which confer special properties such as coldia 
power upon the coal. The two most commonly used have been pyridkc 
at llS' C. and benzene under pressure at 275° C. The solubility oi 
Q(mi in pyridine varies with the type of coal from 7*5 to 42 per cent. bM 
with benzene under pr^uxe frorn 3*5 to 21 per cent. Further infonna- 
fcion re^Riing the properties of the extracts obtained is given E 
Ciiapt.€r 111. The effect of other solvents also varies with the typ® 
cc«i. The more important of these are : acetone up to 3 per cent, 
anffine np to 12 per cent., phenol np to 35 per cent., tetralin np to 45 per 
cent., alcohol, carbon disulphide and ether all less than 1 per cent ^ 
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Further information upon the action of solvents is given by Bakes 
Fuel Research Tecimical Paper 38). 

Softening or Melting-point. When a coking coal is heated it 
through a series of stages, softening, swelling, setting and shrink- 
ins. Tne softening stage may he dne to the liquefaction of the soluble 
fractions and is described variously as softening, melting or fusion of 
the coal. The temperature of inception varies with the type of coal 
increases with the matuiity of the coal Charpy and Durand 
quote temperatures varying from 395-550'' C., but Audibert prefers 
3-U-4UU' C. The latter has shown that the value observed may vary 
with faaors such as rate of heating, for example, in a parabituminous 
coal Slow neating at a rate of 1° per minute gives a melting-point of 
365- C., whereas rapid heating gives a figure of 325'' C. 

The relation between softening temperature and the temperature of 
rapid evolution of gases is of importance in affecting the type of coke 
produced on heating and in determining the best conditions under 
waicn a coal or blend of coals should be carbonized to give the best 
results. 


Grindability. The behaviour of coals on grinding has become of 
iniportance in connection with the production of pulverized fuel, 
hii^re the coal is reduced in size so that 90-95 per cent, will pass a 
240 B.S.L sieve. On grinding, all coals give particles of the same 
nregaiar shape, but the particles from air-swept mills have generally 
a rounded appearance, as distinct from the sharp edges seen in particles 
iiom tne other mills. Wide variations are possible in the power required 
TO reduce different tv^es of coal to the same degree of fineness, but exact 
data are not yet available. It has been suggested that from this point 
new bit^ous coals increase in hardness up to the sta^e of 15 per 
cent. VQiatJe matter and that the carbonaceous and anthracitic coals 
« volatile matter are progressively easier to grind. Grindahility 
mcreases with mcrease of volatfie matter above 14 per cent* 
tut exceptions occm in that durain coals are considerably harder than 

accepted at present that 
. law ho ds that the rate of mcrease of surface is proportional 
m^power apphed in grinding. Coals could he compared on this 
'3". Qot for the fact that the power applied in grinrUTi g 

' fr ^ percentage of the total power used bv the mill 

obWnuf^W iT it i®’ of eourse, 

thanAeVpnerlSfr ^It ^ 

coal has a smaU^r^itick Sb 

largest partk k ^ of the sfre of the 
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TEEATHEXT AND STOEAGE OF COAL. BRIQUETTES. 
POWDERED COAL. COAL-OIL SUSPENSIONS 

PEEPARATION OP COAL 

A small proportion of tie coal mined is sold directly witiout furtlier 
treatment (run-of-mine coal), but by far the greater proportion passes 
througi some form of treatment before being marketed. Such treat- 
ment may consist of (1) separation of types of coal, (2) grading into 
size, (3) washing or cleaning, (4) mixing.. 

In a thick coal seam there may be more than one t}pe of coal i.e. 
brights and hards, and these may he brought to the surface separately. 
Similarly, sections of the seam which are high in ash or sulphur content 
may be kept separate. Grading consists of separating the coal into 
fractions of different size, each size being suitable for a specific purpose. 
Washing and cleaning consist in remo\nng from the coal extraneous 
dirt introduced as pieces of the roof or floor, or dirt bands, imper- 
fectly separated by the miner. Einally, mixing or blending is used 
to modify the properties of coal to suit one purpose. It should be 
realized that screening is also a mixing operation if a number of seams 
are being worked at one colHery, since one screen size will contain 
varying proportions of the coal from each seam. 

Coal grading is to-day of the utmost importance. Coal cleaning, 
although not so important if clean seams are being worked, is important 
for small coal and will increase in importance as the thicker coal seams 
become worked out. 

The first operation in dealing with coal at the surface is preliminary 
reening. 

Tlie cnief reqnmite of the scree nin g plant is that it should require 
little attention, that it should produce as little breakage of the material 
as possible, tnat it should be uniform across its surface and that= tiif 
screen apertures should not tend to clog. Screening plant consists oi 
several types, revolving screens, shaking screens and vibrating screens 
ana tne apertures in the surface may be either round or square holes. 
In stTt*eiimg, the shape of the coal and dirt is of importance and me 
^rmtest accuracy in screening is achieved when dealing with 1^^ 
ciry cowl on a vibrating horizontal screen, the material containing bo 
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“.r T<:eces. The most common type of screen, however, is the longi- 
T belt screen in which the angle of inclination is about 45". The 

Aei:v of a 6-ft. screen of this type operating on l|-in, coal, is about 
rcns per hour. 

After screening, the large coal {over Si in.) is passed over picking 
f Ars where the foreign material is removed by hand. On a 100-ft. 
sA bo vs can pick as much as 100 tons of coal per shift. 

The smaller coal may be sold without further treatment or it may be 
cleaned and sized carefully. In 1931, 66-7 million tons of this coal was 
cleaned, representing 304 per cent, of the coal mined and perhaps 
"ij per cent, of the small coal available. In 1927 the percentage was 
onlv 20-5. The 1931 coal was cleaned as follows : 

By washing process 594'i 

By dry cleaning . 7*2 >66-7 million tons 

By froth flotation . 0-lJ 

Cleaning processes depend chiefly upon differences in specific gravity 
between clean coal and dirt, the specific gravity of coal being about 
I -3, of shale about 2*5 and of pyrites over 4*0. Other physical properties 
which differ are coefficients of friction, resilience, shape and surface 
tension. Density differences are the most important and coals can 
be assayed for cleaning purposes by density separation, using mixed 
liquids of different densities for floating off the coal in fractions. Such 
liquids may be mixtures of carbon tetrachloride and toluene, or solutions 
of calcium chloride. An example of such a separation is shown in 
Table of a coal containing 15*3 per cent, of ash. 

TABLE XXr 
Exotatiox of Coal 


Sp. Gr. of liquid. 


Floating material. Sinking material. 


% yield. ash %. % yield. ash %. 


1*25 . . . 

5 

1'3JJ . . . 

65 

1-35 .. . 

75 

1*40 .. . 

79 

1*^ . . 

S2 

1*60 . . . 

85 


0-8 i 

95 

16-0 

24 

35 

39-3 

31 

35 

51*8 


21 

58 -5 

4-0 

13 

64-1 

5-6 

15 

70-0 


li Clean coal of less than 5 per cent, ash were required it would 
we i^ecei^ary to cut " at 1*50 sp.gr. in which case the yfleld would be 
w- cent, ot coal at 4*5 per cent. ash. The performance of a washery 
v^ouiu be judged in terms of how closely it could work to the assay 

^Uits. These results can also be expressed graphically, as shown in 
Figure 5. 
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Tke clean coal and dirt curves are self-explanatory. Tke incremeiit 
curve shoe's the ash content of the coal corresponding in specific gra% 
to the cutting point. The dotted line represents the cut " selected 
from the tabulated results. 

In one commercial process (Lessing) simple gravity separation is 
used the liquid being a solution of calcium chloride in water, fr 
nmst commercial washing processes, however, the principle emplojed 
is the rate of settling of the particles in a fluid, such as water or ah 
This rate reaches a constant or terminal velocity when the resistance 
of th^ fluid equals the weight of the particle. Neglecting shape, in- 
crease of sfre or density affects the terminal velocity. The principle is 
applied directly in upward current washers of which the best known 



is the Draper Tube. If the velocity of the upward current of warn 
is slightly greater than the terminal velocity of the coal, the heauci 
dirt will'dnk and the clean coal wifi be carried forward in the wate 
stream. The great difficulty with this type of plant is the obvioui 
n^essitv for close sizing. In practice the size range cannot be 
than 2 to 1. For thk reason this type of plant has not a wide applies^ 
tion in coal cleaning. Commercial washers may be divided into clas^ 
^ fofiows : 

1. Wd Pr(^sMS, (i) Gravity separation, (ii) Upward current wa^^j 
Ciii) Troi^ washers, (fr) Ji^, (v) Concentrator tables, (vi) 
flotation ; 2, Dry ProceMes, (vii) Air tables, (viii) Spirals, (iv) Berresicffd 

wmem. 

In trough washers the coal is caused to flow down a laund^ a 
smeh a maimer that stratification according to density takes place aM 
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value. The conditions favourable to tbe formation of carbon 
. - ^ are a thick fuel bed (see Theory of Producer Gas Reactions, 
x7o. and insufficient supply of air over the bed. The 20 per cent. 
.^:^s air will ensure against both these losses v’ith reasonable manage- 
n “in. bur bv no means ensures absence of smoke, other very im- 
uirranr lactors being involved. 

* is formed from the distillation products of tbe coal, which, 

iinnerfect systems olfiring and furnace arrangements, e§cape 
berore cornbustion is completed. Obviously, the smaller the amount 
Lt' volatile matter commensurate with free hurning properties, the 
less the iiabiiitv to smoke^ which explains the special characteristica: 
of Welsh smokeless coals. The production of smoke is best under- 
stood bv following the sequence of events when^ a hituminpus fuel 
is band-ffied. A layer of white-hot solid carhon is on the firebars, 
with probably an excess of highly heated air passing through ; coal is 
thrown in and partially checks the hot air supply over a portion of 
the srate ; there is a local sudden cooling due to cold coal and the 
evaporation of moisture from the coal, and a rush of cold air through 
the open door produces general lowering of temperature over the grate. 
PossiWy the interaction between steam and carbon, which absorbs 
heat no matter whether producing carbon dioxide, or the monoxide 
together \vith hydrogen, also exercises a minor cooling effect. Almost 
immediaTely the destructive distillation of the coal sets in, and with 
small coal this may he extremely rapid, with the evolution of large 
volumes of combustible gases and vapours over a small interval of time. 

A ton of bituminous coal wiU yield 11,000 cu. ft. of gas, and in 
addition large volumes of vaporked products (the tars resulting in 
gas manufacture), giving a total which may be taken approximately 
at 13,(X)0~14,000 cu. ft. per ton, or about 6 cu. ft. per Ih. of coal charged. 
Mith a moderate charge of 40 Ih. of coal this means that some 240 cu. 
It. of gases are set free : on an average each cubic foot will require 
3 cu. IX. 01 oxygen or 15 cu. ft. of air, so that the air supply for complete 
combustion of these volatile products must be 3000 cu. ft. 

For the perfect combustion of these gases there must be obffiously 
no aeticiency in oxygen ; further, that as intimate a mixture as possible 
ox combustible gas with the necessary oxygen must be made : and 
lastly, that as high a temperature as possible shall be maintained, 
oinerwise combustion will be checked and smoke formed. The neces- 
:^:ty tOT the last two conditions is well illustrated by the actions with a 
para^ lamp. Lighted up without the chimney the flame extends 
greatly in its effort to obtain the necessary oxygen : owing to 
tms diffusion it becomes so cooled that smoke is foimed freely, "and 
tne flame towards its edges k of a red colour with little luminositv, 
<iiie to K5 low temperature. With the chimney the air supply is directed 
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propeilv on to the name, which is greatly reduced in size, the increase 
in the intensity of its combustion is manifest by the disappearance 
of the red colour and the increase of luminosity, and no smoke is formed. 
If the coiidiTions of combustion of coal under any boiler fail in one 
of these points, smoke will result. 

The suppiv of the large number of cubic feet of air during the first 
few minutes after firing is the first consideration. It is well known 
that keeping the door open for a short time, or providing for sufficient 
air inlet through suitable louvres in the door arranged so that thev 
niav be gradually closed, is effective in preventing smoke, if the other 
conditions named are satisfied, but a good draught is essential. 'Wliea 
a boiler is working for some time below its maximum, the chinuiev 
damper being partly in, there may be difficulty in getting the requisite 
air over the grate unless an ash pit damper is provided. Obviously, 
the provision of sufficient air at any and every moment will be simplified 
and better opporiurnty of proper mixture ensured if there is no rusk 
of combustible gases at any time. This will be best attained by a 
continuous feed of fuel, as with mechanical stokers, or, if necessarily 
intermittenr, as in hand-fixing, by the adoption of either a cokiiig ’* 
or “alternate” system of firing. By charging the fuel on a dead 
plate just inside the door with suitable air admission above the grate, 
distillation proceeds slowly, the products passing with the necessary 
air over the highly incandescent fuel on the bars, where they meet 
with further excess of air at high temperature. \'\Tien distillation is 
completed the coked mass is distributed over the grate. The objection 
to the method is mainly that it is frequently impossible to burn the 
quantity of fuel requisite for mamtaining steam, but it is certaiiily 
the most scientific method of hand-firing. 

AheTnate firing may be either in sections over the front and back 
of the grate, or sections to the right or left. In either case proper 
admixture with air and maintenance of the necessary temperature 
are assured, if the furnace construction is a proper one. Necessarilr 
the more frequent opening of the doors with the accompanying lo^ 
through excess air are involved, and success with either coking or 
alteximte systems is dependent on the skill of the fireman. 

The question of mechanical stokers and their operation is outside 
the scope of the present volume, but brief reference to one or two 
^mts may be made. All are dependent upon the principle of 2^‘ 
ticaiiy continuous feed, with its advantage of uniform evolution ol 
tne smoke-picxiucmg elements. It is therefore easy to adjust tM 
air supply so that, whilst ensuring complete combustion, no unne<^ 
sary exce^ is employed, whereby the highest efficiency is secur^, 
providing the arrangement is such that towards the hack of the grMe 
air SB not able to ^ss freely in through a residue of nearly complete^ 
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fuel. The amount of fuel wHch can be burned per square 

- o: LfTi-re area is iiigher under these uniform conditions, and conse- 

- rhe dutv of the boiler is increased, which often leads to a re- 
.f-rrion in the number requisite for a given output. Again, it is 
rVrniieiitlv possible to use a cheaper grade of fuel than with hand-firing, 
nt-i Savins in labour costs is also effected. 

The second essential for smokeless combustion is eJOhcient mixing 
t : the liases and air. This will reduce the length of the flame and 
iiiorease its calorific intens ity enabling the combustion to he com- 
i,h.-t-r(I before an inordinate space, with possible contact with cool 
surfaces, has been traversed. A suitable direction to the in-going air 
:nav be riven at the door bv plates, etc., and sometimes a steam jet 
or lets can be effectively employed. In an internally fired boiler there 
is seldom anv difficulty as regards mixing, owing to the rapid sweep of 
the gases and air towards the firebridge. 

The third condition of maintenance of a high temperature is of 
equal importance to the supply of sufficient air. In the domestic 
fire there can be no question of any deficiency of air, but its smoke- 
producing powers are obvious and are due primarily to cooling, and 
to a minor extent to insufficient mixture. In boiler practice it is 
essenrial that the mixture of gases, vapours, and air in a state of in- 
complete combustion shall not come in contact with any surface at a 
comparatively low temperature, such as that at which the boiler plates 
and tubes are. TTith an internally fixed boiler there must be suffi- 
cient space between the grate and plates, which will be governed largely 
by the character of the fuel to be generally employed, that is, its per- 
centage of v'olatile hydrocarbons. With cross-tubes it is impossible 
to avoid this contact. Beyond the grate and divided from it bv a 
fireeddge a capacious combustion chamber of firebrick reduces the 
speed of the gases, and enables combustion to be completed before 
tne gases are drawn into the flues. In a water-tube boiler the incom- 
pieteiv burned mixture must be prevented from contact with the 
lower rubes, either by suitable arches, baffles or fireclay covering to 
the tubes. 

Tne partial iailure of one or other, of these conditions will exercise 
an imporraiit influence on the character of the smoke. On distillation 
at irnr temperatures coal yields chiefly tar-forming boffies and rich 
n_^arucarbon gases, while at high temperatures, after the former have 
^tued oil, other bodies break up, yielding gas very rich in hydrogen, 
iue tarry bodies (existing partly as heavy vapours and gases in the^ 
turnace,^ and possibly even as liquid vesicles) and the hydrocarbon ? 
will diner very much in their combustion. It will be more diffi- / 
to ensure complete admixture of the former with air^ especially/ 
a iiQiad vesicles are present, and they will escape with very little altera-l 
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tioa bevond combustion of the more volatile portions, giving a broicn 
laTrv smoke. The hydrocarbon gases will mix more readily with air. 
and if intensity of combustion is maintained, will undergo complete 
combustion, but should this be checked by cooling, dense clouds of 
black smoki, consisting largely of free carbon, will be produced. Shoaid 
thS^ free carbon once be produced no excess of highly heated air will 
cause its combustion, a result which has frequently given trouble in 
burning liquid fuel. The high-temperature gaseous products of dis- 
tillation, consisting mainly of hydrogen, will offer no difficulties in 
combustion : it^is the low-temperature products, given off with a 
rush on firing, and the character of these products which are whollr 
responsible for smdiie. Deficienc^-pf m and improper mixing wiil 
result chiefiy in brown (tar) smoke with little free carbon ; checking 
of combustion will be the primary factor in the production of black 
smoke. 

A great deal is made of the losses of fuel due to the formation of 
smoke, and results are quoted frequently showing the great saving 
in fuel which has resulted when the boiler plant has been remodelled, 
primarily to overcome the smoke difficulty and to satisfy the local 
authority. These very great savings are, however, dependent far more 
upon avoidance of heavy losses through excess air and bad fine gases 
than upon heat units saved by utilization of the smoke. Under tte 
old system very large excess of air was general in the attempt to avoid 
dense smoke ; with the modernized system it has been possible to 
reduce greatly the air supply and still attain much better combustion. 
What percentage of the heat units in the fuel actually escapes in smoke 
it is impossible to ascertain directly. From an approximate estimate 
by Cohen and Euston {Journ. Gas Lt^. 1910, 112, 201), the amoimi 
of soot collected by filtration of the air in the manufactuiiag district 
in I^ds is equal to 0*5 per cent, on the coal consumed. They state 
the quantity to be over 5 per cent, for domestic fires, and therefore 
that the estimate for industrial smoke is probably low. The com- 
podtion of the combustible portion showed 85 per cent, carbon and 
15 per cent, tarry matter, and on this basis it would have a calorifc 
value of 8500 cals. (15,330 B.Th.U.). Allowing 1 per cent, of the 
cmJi ^^ping as smoke, with average bituminous coal the percent^e 
of heat unite escaping would be 1*2 per cent. By raising the carbon 
dioxide in the flue gases only 1 per cent., twice this sa^dng of hea: 
units could be effected, and fortunately the means taken to overc-on^ 
the smoke teouble, usually the installation of mechanical stokers sm 
carefrii regulation of air, are just those which enable better economj 
to be obtain^ through generally better conditions of combustion, aid 
the ^>nomy found m aacribable only to a limited extent to heat iinitt 
rwovered fmm the smoke iteelf. 
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Harmful and objectionable in every way a^pioke is, it must not 
^'.verlooked that the sulphur dioxide which accompanies it is one 
. most injurious features, and that whilst the visible smoke may 
reauced or abolished, this sulphur dioxide will still pass into the 

atmosphere. 

The erection of very large electricity generating stations, where 
larse Quantities of coal are burnt daily, has directed attention to the 
«-viIs resulting from the discharge of very considerable quantities of 
^ulDhur dioxide into the atmosphere. This gas, even highly diluted, 
is rightlv regarded as inimical to the population and destructive to 
veneration. Moreover, it is brought down by rain as dilute sulphuric 
aei i. the sulphur dioxide in the presence of the moisture being oxidized 
snlnhuric acid. 

According to the ITth Eeport on Atmospheric Pollution {Dept 
Sci. Ind. Res.) the amoimt of sulphur, as sulphur trioxide (SO3) col- 
lected at the thirteen stations in the London area amounts to some 
3.>-36 tons per square mile per annum ; at a station in Liverpool over 
68 tons. W. C. Reynolds {J.S.C.L, 1930, 168 T.) reports extensive 
investinarions of the air in London and found that at Plaistow (E.) 
in the winter there were 400 volumes of sulphur dioxide per 1000 
million volumes of air ; in the summer the quantity was one-fifth 
of this. 

To deal with the fl.ue gases from these large coal-consuming plants 
washing with water sprays has been adopted. S. L. Pearce (see Eng., 
1930, p. 312) states that with a 40,000 H.P. boiler, a gas velocity of 
3 ft. per second, and contact time of twelve seconds, 20 tons of water 
W-T ton of coal will almost entirely remove the sulphur dioxide, and 
weak alkaline solutions are more effective. Sulphur dioxide is not 
tcso readily taken up by water and H. F. Johnstone, of the University 
of Illinois, claims that a very weak solution of manganese salts catalyzes 
tae oxidation of the SOo into SO 3 , when only 1-25 tons of water per 
ton of coal will remove the latter. 

THE DETERIORATION, HEATING, AND SPONTANEOUS 
IGNITION OF COAL 

Tnese piienomena are all intimately connected with each other, 
"ae aegree to which spontaneous , oxidation of the coal proceeds alone 
leterniming whether simple deterioration in quality results, or whether 
0 %’eriieating and finally spontaneous combustion are set up. 

It IS well recognized that freshly mined coal frequently under- 
sea a rapid loss in calorific value durnig the first week or two after 
ua rfc‘iriOvai from the pit, and old pillars of coal in the pit have been 
iudnu to nave an appreciably lower calorific value than the coal as 
tTeaiuy cut from around them. Parr and Wheeler found that American 
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bit’aminous coals lost from 1-3 to 3*4 per cent, of tieix calorinc value 
in ten months, hiit that the loss is confined nearly wholly to the iirst 
two or three weeks. Such loss usually is ascribed to escape of hvdrc- 
carbon gases (methane, etc.), which are of relatiTely high calorific 
value, but the loss in most instances appears to be greater than is pro- 
bable from such causes alone, and absorption of oxygen must be a 
conTribnting factor. 

Absorption of Oxygen by Coal. Many bituminons coals con- 
tain unsat mated compounds which are capable of absorbing oxvgen 
from the air. For this absorption to take place the physical condition 
of the coal will be the primary controlling factor ; its size, as goveming 
the relations of surface to mass : its hardness ; its porosity. Demstedt 
and Biinz (abs. 1908, 929) show that absorption is dependent 

upon unsaturated ox}’gen-containing compounds, that these compounds 
are not present in any quantity unless the coal has a high oxygen 
content, and establish their unsaturated character by the response 
of such coal to the iodme absorption test and Maumene test, as applied 
to oils containing unsaturated compounds. The work of Boudouard 
and others confirms this \iew, and also that by further oxidation tlie 
products are humic acid and similar substances. Freshly mined 
coal placed in air-tight vessels absorbs oxygen at first without the 
formation of carbon dioxide : it is only at a subsequent stage that 
this gas is evolved, showing that a process of slow combustion is set 
up, the heat from which is usually disseminated rapidly. 

In a very large number of cases these actions proceed no faitiei. 
but the practical results on the qualities of the coal are most impoitaut. 
Reference has been made to the loss of coking power of some ccals 
on exposure to air and, above, to the loss of calorific value ; the ash 
is said to be raised, evidently through the escape of coal constitueiits 
as gases or vapours, the gas yield lowered, and more heat demanded 
lor gas manufacture. When large stocks of coal have to be mam- 
tained, as in the gas industry, these results are of great importance. 
Grundmaan iias shown that Riihr coal gives from 1 to 7 per cent, 
lower gas yield after 14 days’ exposure ; from 3 to 12 per cent, after 
to LSO days, and from 8 to 17 per cent, after 370 to 380 days’ es- 
pDsure. W ith an English coal at the Konigsberg gas works the lollow- 
ing yields were obtained: 

Cml m dfeeliai^ . . . 10,870 cu. ft. per ton of dry coal 

„ after 3 mmitia . . . 10,815 „ 

„ after 7 months . . . 9,930 „ 

Gas coais are not necessarily strongly caking coals, so that it would 
erp^teu that after exposure of the coal the coke would be les 
that is, tnat the proportion of breeze would be increas^a. 
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rhis the case is shown 
u'orks : 


Large coke 
Small coke 
Breeze . 


by results from the Breslau gas 


Fresh, screened Fresh Weathered, 
lumn. unscreened. 

. 93-3 86-1 52-6 

. 4-4 8-8 18-9 

2-3 5-2 28-4 


Storage of Coal. There is a general consensus of opinion that 
^ deterioration ensues with most bituminous coals, which affects 
•k-ir value for practically all purposes. When large quantities have 
TO be stored, the reduction of this to the minimum is obtdously desirable, 
if it can be accomplished at a cost commensurate with the saving. 
The tirst idea would be the avoidance of oxidation hy exclusion of 
air. either in air-tight chambers, which is impracticable, or by storage 
under water. Coal removed from water and properly drained should 
not CGiitain more moisture than washed coals ; hut storage under 
water is probably only justifiable under exceptional circumstances. 

Storage under conditions which limit the amount of weathering, 
vraich includes the effect of moisture and oxidation, is more prac- 
ticable. Moist coal is primarily more readily oxidized, and water 
exercises a disintegrating action, especially in winter, so that the coal 
becomes more open and porous. MTien properly stacked in the open, 
whilst the outer portions are undoubtedly affected, this, on the whole 
mass, is not serious, especially if the outer pieces are of fair size. The 
smallest area exposed in relation to the whole mass will give the best 
results, but this entails deep stacks with accompan}dng liability to 
heating and ignition. Good results follow the use of covered stores for 
soft friable coals, but generally the expense entailed is proportionately 
high to the preservation effected. With hard coals the weathering is 
not great. 

Spontaneous Heating and Ignition of Coal. MTiere oxidation 
proceeds to a more advanced stage it may lead to considerable heating 
and possibly spontaneous ignition of the coal. At one time heat- 
ing was confidently ascribed to the oxidation of iron pwites, hut the 
eviaence against pyrites playing more than a very minor part is over- 
wneimmg and this chiefly mechanical, assisting disintegration. The 
senous losses which may occur through spontaneous ignition in stores 
or coal cargoes render it necessary that the conditions through which 
nearing may arise should be carefully studied, if proper measures are 
to t>e taken for its avoidance. 

* Miriern views on the changes involved, largely based on the work 
uf Parr ana his coUahorators (Dnw. qf Illinois), are, that after the 

Has been broken out and the evolution of occluded hydrocarbon 
lias practically ceased^ the absorption of oxygen commences. 
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whicl is accompanied "by a slow rise of temperature, wlen the con- 
ditions of sufficiently rapid absorption (fineness of division cHeflv) 
and prevention of escape of heat are present. It is not until a tem- 
perature of about 120'' C. is reached that carbon dioxide and \rater 
vapour mate their appearance, indicating that a slow combustion has 
started. Under suitable conditions the process accelerates until a 
temperature of 140° to 160° C. is reached, when the rate of increase 
of temperature becomes much greater, until between 200° and 275' C. 
a self-sustained process of combustion sets in with very rapid rise of 
temperature until the ignition point, which may lie between 300" and 
400° C.. is attained, when active comhustion is set up. 

It is evident that for coals to undergo this process certain chemical 
and physical conditions must exist. The chemical condition is the 
presence of unsaturated easily oxidized substances, but of the nature 
of these practically nothing is known. Demstedt and Biinz (loc. efi.) 
have proposed testing the finely divided coal hy packing in a tube, 
with thermometer, passing carbon dioxide through the tube heated 
to 100-115° C. in an oil bath, to dry the coal, then raising the tem- 
perature to 135° or 150°, while dry oxygen is passed through at tae 
rate of 2 to 3 litres per hour. Coals which heat up slightly above the 
bath temperature, and will heat up more rapidly and perhaps ignite 
on increasing the oxygen supply, are dangerous. 

The physical conditions must he such that oxidation with accom- 
panying generation of heat must be sufficiently rapid in relation to 
the cooling factors. Large surface — ^fineness of division — ^is essential 
to heating. It has always been noted that fires in coal cargoes start 
invariably under the hatchwaj^, where there is great crushing, and 
that large coal never heats if free from smalls and particularly dust. 
For the heat generated hy this oxidation to become serious it is obvioiis 
that the action must be cumulative, that is, that the heat shall not 
b»ecGzne dissipated to any great degree. It las been estimated that 
the heat developed amounts to 90 B.Th.U. per cubic foot of air partici- 
pating. A solid mass of coal is of a low order of thermal conductivitj, 
and, wiieii broken up, the air spaces further greatly lower its con- 
Guctivity. Gi%'€n a sufficiently large mass of coal with generation oi 
heat taking place some distance from the surface, the escape of heat 
IS prevented and the temperature at the affected part will rise until 
tae self-sustained stage of oxidation is reached, ultimately resulting 
m tang if the supply of oxygen is sufficient to sustain rapid comhustion. 
If tms IS not the ca^ oxidation will proceed only to the limit of avafl- 
aUe oxpen, the rate will fall practically to zero, and the heated portkn 
^adually c<Kd 

Experience shows that a large mass of coal in which conditions 
are faTOurahie is i&r more likely to heat and finally ignite than smaBer 
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masses. In tie case of coal cargoes tiis is particularly noticeable, 
srarisiics over one period showing that whilst the casualties for cargoes 
-:-;-:’.veen -500 and 1000 tons were 1 per cent., with cargoes of over 2000 
rcr.? thev amounted to 9 per cent. Again, there is a safe depth to 
•vhich a coal may be stacked without risk, but it does not always follow 
riar shallow stacks are safe, and fires have occurred within a few feet 
of the surface in deep stacks. It is difficult to see that mass alone 
should have any effect, provided there is sufficient to properly heat- 
insuiate a zone where conditions of size, etc., are favourable to heating ; 
rather should it retard that free accession of oxygen essential to the 
prcKT-ess. The explanation of this apparent effect of mass arises most 
procaoiv through the greater quantity of smalls and dust produced 
is handling these large quantities. 


Another important consideration is the effect of moisture in pro- 
moting heating, and very contradictory opinions are held on this 
point, cue doubtless to the lack of distinction between moist coal 
and wet coal. In the Report of the New South Wales Commission on 
.S^ntaneous Ignition (1900), there appears an account of experiments 
with two bms 21 ft. square loaded with the same coal, one kept drv 
and the other saturated from a hose until water ran off in a small 
stream. The dry coal heated, hut the wet did not. The result was 
said ro prove conclusively that dry coal was most dangerous, and 
mat the view of the British Commission (1876), supported generally 
T Commissions, that wet coal was most danger- 

experiment really proved only that 
Y*er was present to prevent appreciable access of 

If the moisture present 
.. ao. ^nfficient to exclude oxygen from the surface there is every 
^^on tor still behevmg that it wiU materially assist chemical action 

spontaneous 

he^uSln tliat moisture 

- -I, Me .Lose 

at any centre 

the natural coolmg^effect of ft to more than counterbalance 
■.% i. plaeTi . V =»soim<in,g mssses of coal. It is 

s»l in .elation to its mass isTorTSeat “^”'‘'“1'’'* T"®’' 
•V... tiat o„ „e. 
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of the exterior faces alone is possible, and beyond slight deterioration 
can do no harm : it is the accmnulation of masses of small coaf 
which must be avoided. In loading cargoes with the usual tips such 
acGumulation under hatchways is imavoidahle ; the distribution of 
such crushed material has been suggested, but obviously this ^rould 
be a matter of difficulty in the hold of a ship, and the adoption of 
more modern methods which lessen the crushing is the correct solution 
of the problem. In stacking coal this distribution can be Gonverdentlr 
arranged, and small coal amongst larger sizes checks to a great decree 
the access of air to the mass ; further, by building up in sections, or 
simultaneously, in more than one stack, a period may be allowed to 
elapse before successive layers are added, so that the initial oxidation 
may have made considerable progress in the top layer before another 
is added. 

The depth to which coal may be safely stacked is dependent upn 
many variables, and upon the nature of the coal. The normal heifflit 
of coal stacks is from 12 to 16 ft-., but certain coals which are not liable 
to spontaneous heating may be stacked even up to 30 ft. Such coals 
are Scottish and South Yorkshire steam coals, Midland hards and 
Welsh steam coals. Other coals such as those of Durham and Forest 
of Dean have to be watched closely, even when stacked to a height 
of 10 to 12 ft. Generally speaking, freshly mined coal is more liable 
to heating, and after coal has been on storage about nine months the 
stack may be regarded as quite safe. Sized coals of over single nut 
size are safest on storage , and coals containing an appreciable quantity 
of fines are the most dangerous. In some cases it is the practice to 
sieve out the fine material from coal to he stacked and place this over 
the surface of the stack to form a blanket and prevent air circulation. 
In bmlding a stack a low boimdary wall is an advantage, since it 
prevents circulation of air into the bottom of the heap. It is said 
to be an advantage to build a stack end to the prevailing wind. The 
general precaution is that as little breakage as possible should be 
caused during storage, since the freshly broken surfaces of coal are 
more liable to oxidation. The height to which a stack is built depends 
upon tne above variations, but greater latitude may sometimes be 
ailow^ It a crane and grab are available, since by this means the coal 
in me neighbourhood of a fire may be more rapidly removed than 
by hand. 

The question of providing ventilation to the coal in store is im- 
portant. On tne one hand, if air cannot penetrate with sufficient 
rapiaiiV the oxygen gets slowly used up, the coal may heat a little, 
blit wki cool on slowly by conduction. On the other extreme, if tne 

isap»piy coula be sufficiently great, whilst oxidation would occur to 
tne maximum extent jK>^ble for the temperature attained, the good 
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v" rMirreiir ^ould cany off the heat and again cool the mass. The 
fiiniciiltv in a stack or cargo is to provide this large excess of 
r'r. rV r i: insiiincient for any reason it will e\ddently promote ignition 
-V :>vh’ supplying the necessary oxygen. It is a striking fact (1876 
>r-:::iskoa Report), that in four vessels laden with between 1500 
y'A 2Lh>’> tons of the same coals shipped at the same time at New- 
. a'tl- for Bombay, only one arrived safely, and that the one in which 
!:o attempt was made at ventilation. It may be safely asserted that 
It is next to impossible to provide such adequate ventilation as to 
kreD a stack or cargo cool, so that attention must he given to other 
methods indicated. 

A careful record of the temperature in various parts of the coal 
Aiomd be taken by means of iron pipes bedded in, down which maxi- 
iiium recording thermometers may be inserted, and if the temperature 
is found to rise unduly, the upper layers should be removed. Any 
external source of heat, such as contact with tvarm pipes or bulk- 
heads, must be carefully guarded against, since heat in the initial 
stages quickly results in the attainment of the dangerous heating stage. 
It is well recognized that a cargo shipped in the summer, especially 
after exposure to the hot sun, is far more liable to ignition for the same 
reason. 

Below a certain temperature it would he expected that the rate 
of oxidation would be so slow as to be negligible ; it may be concluded, 
therefore, that there is an approximate minimum temperature at which 
action likely to develop dangerous conditions may occur. Davis and 
Byrne place thfo ** zero '* temperature at 77^ F. 

In conjunction with the Board of Trade investigations were made 
by the Fuel Research Station on the probable cause of outbreak of 
336 fires which were reported during the three years 1925-8, and a 
special Report—'' Fires in Steamship Bunker and Cargo Coal (No. 5. 
1929) was issued. 

Most of the fires occurred in bunkers, and more than 60 per cent, 
wtre attributed to external heating — ^from engine and boiler rooms, 
steam pipes, etc. 

Leakage of air through the coal, with other conditions favourable, 

rt>ponsihie tor others. Faulty ventilation, permitting air to pass 
turougn the coal, also falls into this category. 

, cause was reported to be loading fresh coal on top of coal 

wmch had been lying for some time in a bunker. The facts of ignition 
m suca Circumstances are well substantiated, but the reason is not 
iO arrive at. It might well be concluded that such stale coal 
tad already been oxidized beyond its danger-point. 

made in the Report for avoiding fires hut reiterate 
been emphasized hitherto, namely, avoidance of unnecessary 
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breakage aad accumulation of ” smalls/' preventing access of heat frnn. 
external sources (use of double walls witli air space, efficient nf 

steam pipes, eTc.), prevention of access of air througn the coal, ar '^ 
trimming remaining old small coal towards the doors before loadir^^ 
fresh coal. 

In view of the Xew South "Wales results referred to above, it 
been suggested that water from a hose should be played upon the er a" 
accumulated beneath the hatchways when loading. It is estimate 
that 10 per cent, of water prevents heating, and assuming the coal 
shipped contains from 2 to 3 per cent, of water, the additional wat#^^ 
demanded would be 8 per cent, on approximately one-fifteenth of 
whole cargo, equal to onlv a half per cent, on the total cargo (ThrAifaii 
see imT59),‘ ^ " 

Lewes (/. Gas Lig., 1906, 94, 33) recommended placing cylinders 
of liquid carbon dioxide at points where heating was probable, tIip 
cylinders being sealed with a fusible alloy melting at about 93^ C.. 
the valve being opened before the cylinder was placed. On rise of 
temperature the alloy would melt and allow the escape of the gas, 
which would quicHy put an end to oxidation. 

Further information upon the subject of spontaneous combustion 
of coal can be found in the papers by Stopes and "WTieeler (Safety in 
Mines Paper 2S, 1926) and by Davis and Eeynolds (U.S. Bur. lEnes 
Tech. Paper 409, 1928). 

COAL BRIQUETTES (Patext Fuel) 

The necessity for finding a market for the small coal and slack of 
all types produced in mining, has led to considerable developments m 
the production of briquettes. In the mining of brown coal on the 
Continent, plant has been developed for the briquetting of the dried 
coal by pressure alone. This type of coal gives satisfactorily strong 
briquettes without the addition of a binder. The process has provided 
a large market for a fuel which would otherwise be difficult to apph 
cominercialiy. 

In x\m country where the slacks to be treated are either bituminQiis 
coal or anthracite, briquetting without a binder of some sort is not i 
commercial possibility on account of the high pressures of over 12 tons 
per ^square inch which are necessary. Although a certain amount of 
worx has been done in this country, using c-oal in a fine state of division 
i85 per cent, below 200 mesh), and some success has been obtained u 
far m tac strength and hardness of the briquettes, the heavy costs 
Oi liie bttrong presses nece^axy have prevented commercial develop- 
meut, m order to make strong briquettes from bituromous cml 
itud anilmacite, a binder is necessary. The most satisfactory for this 
paimm is pitch prej^ed either from wood, petroleum or coal tais, 
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. - ianv rlie iarter. The proportion of pitch necessary can be reduced 
• LTindincf, but this is not normally done owing to difficulty in 
.t;:: ihii; and to fire risk. The pitch is usually passed through a 
ii'i.’Ut-u'raror with the coal. The best type of pitch is a soft pitch 
■i'li-'li has a twist point of 55° C. Too soft a pitch becomes difficult to 
handle in warm weather and the briquettes made from it are liable to 
h-e easily crushed immediately after manufacture and before they have 
Lud time to harden. If the pitch is too hard it is sometimes modified 
ly a.imixture with tar oil or creosote. Apart from this the main 
i-ULsideration in the property of pitch is that it should contain little 
ir-e carbon, the obvious reasou being that this acts simply as a 
aiiuenr. Tne free carbon content of low temperature pitch is from 5 
to 10 per ceut. and of high temperature pitches may vary from 15 to 
•W per cent, formally the most satisfactory percentage of pitch 
varies from^ 7 to 8 per cent, of the coal. In the case of coke, the 
percentage is perhaps 1 per cent, higher. 

In the manufacture of briquettes the coal is reduced to coarse powder 
ty disintegration, the pitch being introduced at this stage. If the coal 
ts wet pre-cirvmg is desirable. The crushed mixture, aU of which will 
pass tnrough a i-m screen, is passed through a second miser such as a 
rag mnl in order to increase intimacy of contact. During mixing the 
^ heated by dry or open steam, chiefly the latter, and passes 
uiTcctiy to the press. The fusion temperature of the pitch used must 
spreading is possible at the temperature 


^ Presses may ne of several types ; for industrial and power purposes 
-eplnnger press forming rectangular briquettes is used, but for special 

of prismatic or Lid 

i“-‘ ^ -'Scked in the minimum of space. The calorific value of 

snqaettes is slightlv hi<^her than th!.^■ ot +L i c '-aiormo value ot 
prod"n»J +bpiT''=-r ■' ® tuan that of the coal from which thev are 

men specific gravity is approximately 1 -^. and the storo.« 
Capacity Of rectangular briquettes is about 50 lb. p^r cu ft ^ “ 

w-a!. "" briquettes need not produce more smoke than 


of o„plo™; “ y“'“- briquotting forms . 

:«r o.\.JZr.TX W pr'r 

* most important of these are nuln b^^^ ^ oommoditv. 

,^of vegetable 

-seandsea-weedextracts. Briquettes made 
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weak and are subject to disintegration if wetted. Sulpbite liauor 
briquettes require to be baked after manufacture in order to remove 
the same tendencv to disintegrate on wetting. After baking thev are 
as hard and strong as pitch briquettes. The development of thi< 
binder has. however, been retarded by its initial cost and by the limited 
amount available. Suggestions have also been made for the briquettmi^ 
of heated coal, making use of the plastic condition of heated cokins cod 
to serve as the binder. This proposal, although sound theoreticaliv. has 
not met with great success since the temperature to which the coal 
must be heated causes excessive gas formation and the briquettes break 
down during cooling. 


PULVERIZED COAL AS FUEL 

By reduction of coal to a fine state of division and carrying tke 
powder forward into a furnace by an air blast, it is possible to obtam 
perfect combustion with entire absence of smoke when using tk 
smallest possible excess of air, thereby obtaining high efficiencies of 
heat transfer. This method of using coal was first introduced to asv 
extent for the fixing of rotary cement kilns in which a flame of great 
intensity and length is desirable. The first successful application was 
made in 1895 and by 1905 this system of firing had been widely adopted. 
It was not until considerably later, however, that any appreciable 
amount of pulverized coal became used for other purposes. Tm 
greatest developments took place in the United States in connection 
with boiler firing for power purposes and a 100-fold increase in the 
amount of coal consumed occurred between the years 1918 to 1S25. 
In 1925 it was estimated that its use was still increasing at the rate 
of 2CH} per cent, per annum. The increases were largely due to develop- 
ments in steam-raising and to the growth of large central power stations. 
Advances in this country were slower and did not become of importance 
until after 1919 when an account by L. C. Harvey of the American work 
was published by the Fuel Research Board, By 1931 pulverized fnei 
had been applied widely at collieries, in factories and in central^power 
stations, and during 1934 approximately 1*8 million tons of coal 
were consumed for steam-raising purposes. In addition 1-5 million tons 
were consumed in cement and other kilos and perhaps 50,000 tons for 
metalliirgical purposes. It is interesting to note that most of the 
puiveriz^ fuel installations on land are in conjunction with water-tube 
boilers, where^ the application to ships is with one exception confinei 
to horiEontal boilem. The large combustion space of a water-tute 
boii^ tneo^ticaliy allows of a much longer flame and of more compktt 
combustion of the coal particles. 

The advantages of pulverized fuel systems of firing are similar tc 
tn<®e 01 oil and firing and are : 
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1 . Greater flexibility of control is possible and banking and stand-by 
are reduced to a minimum. 

A wide varietv of fuels can be used from coal of low volatile 
in large combustion spaces to bigb volatile bituminous coals. 
L w-crrade fuels of Hgli ash content can be used provided special pre- 
. -r^c-ns are taken to handle the clinker and ash formed and to avoid the 
cartwing of fine dust into the atmosphere. 

.3. Combustion is complete with a low percentage of excess air ; 
-bis with high flame temperatures n^e«^s high thermal efidciency. In 
large nower stations efficiencies of over 50 per cent, have been realized. 

4. * Maximum fuel economy can be ensured by close regulation of 
the rare of feed, etc. 

5. Labour charges are low and certain repairs can be effected to 
stokers without waiting for cooling. 

6. For metallurgical purposes high flame temperatures are possible 
and the character of the flame, whether oxidizing or reducing, is under 
^asy control. 

Pulverized fuel has also a number of disadvantages^ the chief of 
which has been the relatively high cost of grinding the coal to the 
necessary degree of fineness. Others are the tenden^^ for slagging of 
refractory walls and furnace liningsythe e:^essive. discharge of fine dust 
into the atmosphere and the necessity for large combustion spaces to 
complete the combustion of the coal and avoid deposition of carbon 
among boiler tubes or in flues. AU these disabilities are being gradually 
Gvercnme by research. 

The maintenance costs of a 1929 boiler plant have been quoted by 
Brace (Proc.. Inst Elec. Engs,, 1932, 71 , 541) as 19*6d. per ton of 
coal, the biggest item being 9*3d. for repairs to mills, exhauster, etc. 
In a later plant he quotes only 4*2d. for maintenance costs for mills, 
exhauster, etc., a very considerable reduction. The Institution of 
3Iining Engineers have published data from a number of power stations 
and have deduced a minimum for running costs of 5*2d. per ton and for 
lotai costs oi Id. per ton. It is, however, unlikely that so low a cost will 
De assured tor some time, even in up-to-date installations. 

Suitable Fuels. Practically any dry fuel, whether high or low in 
a^a content or volatile matter, can be burned successfully in pulverized 
lorm, but, so far as the coal itself is concerned the most suitable 
conmins over 20 per cent, of volatile matter and is of not more than 
uiMium coking power. As the volatile matter in the coal decreases 
iO per cent, the coal becomes rather more difficult to burn com- 
pletely; low- volatile coals require large combustion spaces if incom- 
plete combustion is to be avoided. 

Op^ons vary as to the degree of fineness to which coal must be 
M-uuna, but for satisfactory combustion it is generally accepted that 
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85 per cent, of the coal should pass a 240 B.S.I. sieve and that none of 
the oversize should remain on a 72 B.S.I. sieve. When coal is reduced 
to this degree of fineness it means that a large proportion of the particle, 
are very much smaller than those upper specified limits. The size of « 
240-mesh particle is approximately 63 ^ (1 m.m.) and in coa! 

pulverized so that 85 per cent, passes a 240-sieve it has been shora that 
20 per cent, is less in size than 10 [jl. The distribution of the differen: 
sizes is much the same for all types of coal. Similarly, the shape &: 
the particles does not vary greatly ; from air-swept mills they are of 
irregular shape and have rounded edges, and from other mills thev are 
of similar shape but have sharp edges. Although the above specification 
as regards size is a general one for all types of coal, it is also true that the 
correct size for efficient combustion will depend upon the nature of the 
coal, i.e. coal of low volatile matter should have low particle size, and 
upon practical considerations such as the size of the combustion space 
and the behaviour of the coal ash. Where the combustion space h 
large excessively fine grinding is unnecessary. 

Pulverized coal installations may be di^dded generally into t^o 
classes (1) the unit system and (2) the storage system. 

The unit system is that in which each furnace has a separate plant 
for pulverizing and supplying the coal to the burner. The unit system 
is based upon simplicity of construction and low first cost and is being 
used widely in recent installations, especially in the smaller t^’pe of 
industrial plant. The unit system consists essentially of a pulverizer 
placed near the boiler and under the coal feed hopper and driven by a 
shaft which also drives the fan. The coal is dried in the mill by means of 
heated primary air drawn by means of the fan through the hollow walls 
of the furnace. This heated air carries the finely divided coal from tk 
mill to the burner, leaving the coarser coal behind for further grinding. 
At the burner the secondary air required for combustion is supphed at 
openings round the burner and/or into the combustion space. Tiie 
amoimt of primary air must be strictly limi ted since too much air would 
make ignition of the air-home coal difificult. A suitable proportion is 
25 per cent, of the total air required for combustion. 

The umt system has a number of advantages over the storage 
system ; the most important are, lower fibrst cost, simpHcity of coristrue- 
tion. and saving of qpace owing to the absence of drying plant, storage 
hoppers and fe^eis, and less fire risk. Drying plant may, however, 
mmetimm be necessary' with coal of high moisture content. 

Up to the pre^nt the mill favoured for the unit system has been oi 
me b^ter type or the ring roll type, but baU tyiiIIs of various 

ty^s are coaaing into favour, probably on account of low” maintenance 
cmt and ^ater reliabiiity. 

A typi^l amt system is illustrate in the diagram (Figure * )* 
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t:-. svstem (bin and feeder) was used exclusively m Power 

.t: ;k"nnta recently. ITow, however, owing to mteravailability 
’turners tMs svstem is also apphed. An mstallation of the 
'-■--t:; “vpe includes ^a crusher, a dryer, pulverizers storap bins, 
■ for conveying the coal to the furnace and feeders or burners. 

T?:li -raaiinatic arrangement which is typical of such an installation is 



^nown m Figure S. Tlie coal is first crushed to f -inch size and passed 
a magnetic separator to remove accidental inclusions of metal, 
me coai then passes to the dryer and to the mill. The powdered coal is 
m-oome to a cyclone separator placed in a convenient position and 
. -nireyed to a hopper from which it is taken in the primary-air stream 
t:' the burner. 

Preparation of the Fuel. In the early days of pulyerized fuel 
practically all the coal was dried before grinding. It is now 
rc^inzed that it is only necessary to drive off the surface moisture and 
— nuierent moisture does not greatly reduce the efficiency or capacity 
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of pulverizers. Kreisinger and Blizard (U.S. Bureau Mines. Tprl 
Paper 316) have shown that coal containing 7 to 8 per cent, of “'r. 
herent ” moisture can be burned as completely as dry coal. Coal dri-n 
may be of several types : (1) rotary driers fired by hot gases. (2) cell-rw 
driers using hot flue gases, and (3) steam-heated. Diwdng by means V 
hot flue gas or air is steadily becoming universal. For large svstems th 
coal is dried before grinding : in the unit system it is dried in the mi!; 
by heated air or flue gas. 

For the grinding of the coal there are many types of plant available. 
For large plants the air-swept ball mill is becoming the most popular, 
and for unit plants the most common are the impact or ring and roller 



types. The pulverizer shown in Figure 7 is one of the former tyr^i 
it IS snown in detail in Figure 9. The coal enters via the hopper A anfl 
IS camea torward into the ball mill C shown in partial section. 
Tu^ pulverized coal is carried with the air stream entering at B 
to tne separator D where the larger particles are deposited and 
ietum to tne mill. Any heavy particles of impurities are reinovea 
at E. 

air supplied to the mill may be heated to effect partial drying. 
^ irt-iieraiiv fej^king, the umt system is taken to cost about two- 
tmm ot the larger system per unit of coal pulverized. 
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Storage. Care must be taken in tbe storage of pulverized fuel 
since the dust is liable to spontaneous combustion. For this reason 
storage for longer periods than eight hours was, at one time, avoided, 
^ith better arrangements for enclosing coal storage bins this is now 
unnecessary and, in the event of firing, the system can be closed and the 
tire smothered. The only damage done is the caking of part of the coal ; 
tms must be removed before the plant is restarted. 

Storage hoppers have normally steep sides (not more than 30° to 
me veriicai) in order to prevent the coal arching, and are fitted with 
uur suppaes so that the coal can be aerated when necessary to make it 
n jv reaany. Storage capacity can be calculated in terms of 60 cu. ft. 
mr ton 01 coal m the aerated state at about 35 cu. ft. when packed.” 
Transportation. Freshly pulverized coal, fluffed with air, behaves 
i nmd and its conveyance through pipes is easy. Screw conveyors 
’ V -re originally used, but these have now given way to (1) air suspension, 
compressed air, and (3) forced aeration systems. Screw conveyor 
were not suitable for distributing the coal over a wide area. 
AS air-suspension systems the coal is carried in a stream of air. The 
^mmm oi air necessary may be small, only about 400 cu. ft. per ton of 
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coal, or about 1 per cent, of that required for combustion of the coal r.- 
alter natively the ^bole of tbe primary air may be used to carrv the coa 
The arrangement shown in Figure 7 belongs to this system ; the du’- 
verizer coal is aerated in the exhauster and the coal and aur transferiHi 
to a cyclone separator above the storage bin. The separated air retuiT' 
to the pulverizer. The system is simple and is in common use wkr- 
the distance of transport is small. Its main disadvantage is the extr- 
piping necessary for the return air. 

The compressed-air system has been fairly widely used. Th 
powdered coal collects in a tanh below the pulverizer from which ii L- 
blown. by compressed air to a bin at the point of nse ; the carrying air b 
separated in a cyclone separator and escapes from an air-vent in ih 
bin cover. Blowing tanks can conveniently be weighed in order 
allow of the measurement of coal consmnption. The ah pressure usei] 
is about 50 lb. per sq. in. and small pipes of 3-4 inches diameter witi 
normal bends can be used. The maintenance cost and power con- 
sumption of this system are low. 

In the forced aeration system the powdered coal is fed from ih 
weighing tank by a small amount of ah into a motor-driven worm pump. 
As it leaves the pump, ah is injected through jets to render the coai 
fluid and easily transported. The amount of air used is small (about 
350 cu. ft. per ton) and narrow pipes can be used to transport coal 
over long distances. It has been stated that coal has been carnal 
successfully in a 5-inch pipe for a distance of over 6000 ft. 

\ariations of these systems may be used but the general principles 
are the same. 

Coal Burners and Combustian Chambers. Pulverized fae! 
burners conform to two main types. The first type may be termed 
straight-shot ; the coal is carried direct into the combustion cham- 
ber with from 10 to 25 per cent, of the air requhed for comhustion 
(primary ah). Secondary ah, about 25 per cent., is also introduced 
at the burner and the tertiary ah (about 60 per cent.) is introduced 
through ports in the wall of the furnace. !N^o attempt is made to 
induce turbulence so that the c-oal bums with a long flame, 
such burners large combustion spac^ are necessary to allow ot a long 
T^th for the flame in which to ensure complete combustion oi tne 
coal. Figure 10 illustrates two burners, (a) and (6), of this tvpe. 
F%ure 8 h^ alre^y shown one burner in position in a boiler furnace. 

In tne ^ond type of burner the air is introduced in such a manner 
m to pve as much turbulence as possible and thereby increase tne 
rate of combustion of the coal and reduce the length of the flame. The 
hiEun^y of contact between the coal and the ah is obtained normauj 
by im^rting ^me form of swhling motion to the ah. Figure 
Ws Ph two burners of this type. In tiie case of the Dxii 




Fig. 10- — ^Pulverized Fuel. Burners. 


(a) Tertical, Plare lyj 

(ft) Horizontal, Flare iyi; 

ie) Short-flame Burner (lodi). 

{d> Short-flame Burner (Cross Tube). 
(M^srs. Babcoct & 'WilwDi, Ltd.) 
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buineT, (g), the swirling motion is created bj the shape of the air Do^h 
and the distributor D facing the coal stream. 

Coal and primary air (40 per cent, of that required for comphr.. 
combustion) enter at A. Secondary air enters the bos B which 
rounds the fuel supply and enters the combustion chamber throur 
specially shaped ports which impart turbulent motion to it. Th 
position of the distributor D affects the nature of the flame ; the near-r 
it is to the burner, the shorter and more dispersed is the flame. 

The Cross-tube burner is shown in Figure 10 (d) attached to a water- 
cooled wall and with adjustable secondary air supphes fed from an air 
chest round the burner. 

Burners of the latter type are being more generally favoured. 
One important consideration is the reduction which becomes possible 
in the size of the combustion chamber. The comparative thermal out- 
puts possible in the two cases are 10,000 to 15,000, and 30,000 B.Th.r. 
per cu. ft. of combustion space respectively. 

A modern development of the turbulent tji^e of burner is one in 
which the required intimacy of contact between coal and air is achieved 
by stream-lining streams of the coal/primary air mixture with the 
secondary air. The Grid and Multijet burners are examples of thh 
type. In the former. Figure 11, the primary air carries the coal througli 
a series of long narrow openings formed by the walls of the secondary 
air ducts and are in the shape of convergent-divergent nozzles. The 
nozzles accelerate the primary air to a speed which prevents "flashing- 
back and then decelerate it to a velocity which allows of easy ignition. 
The shape of the openings also gives the minimum loss of pressure head. 
The secondary air is supphed to an annular chamber and thence to the 
ducts ; it has a considerable cooling effect upon the front plate. 
Tertiary air is supplied through convenient ports round the flame. With 
this burner the length of flame is not more than about 6 ft., and very 
satisfactory results have been obtained even in the limited combustion 
space of a Lancashire boiler (T. F. Hurlev, Fuel Eesearch Tech. Paper 36, 
1933). 

A modification of the Grid burner is known as the Multijet, in whka 
even greater distribution of the secondary air is achieved by dividing 
tne burner into 49 square nozzles. The coal/primary air streams are 
m tins case surrounded on four sides with secondary air. 

In ail lumaces it has now become common practice, particulanT 
witn large boner plant, to have cooled walls to encourage the deposition 
oi tlie nne ash and to protect the furnace linings from severe slagging- 
The^ wahs may be of diverse types from air-cooled hollow wails to 
water-cwiied pij^s and to specially built sections in which the water pips 
arc encased m cast-iron blocks and reinforced by brickwork. The weii- 
kmwn Bailey waU eonfbnm to this latter type! In the United States 
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An2 t%-pe of fiirnace is more popular than in Great Britain. In 
ifice the flame is directed downwards at an angle upon the 
;.f a slag well which is insulated so as to retain its heat. The 
•?os the'siag molten and the melted mass tends to trap at this 
if^her proportion of the dust than do water-cooled walls. The 
las is tapped off at suitable intervals of time, 
the straight -shot type of burner it is possible to burn from 
■3 lb. of pulverized coal per cu. ft. of furnace space ; this is 
It to a "heat release ” of 10.000 to 15,000 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. 



Available Secondary A i r 


Available Tertiary Air 

Final Zone J iNTERWEPiArE jlswnrioNl 

T j Zone TZone i 

n. — Tael Research. Grid Burner arranged for a Lancashire Boiler. 


l^r hour. W ith the turbulent type of burner the rate can be increased 
to aoout 30,000 B.Th.U. per hour. Greater rates of heat release are 
to De aesired since they give greater efficiencies. 

Tne use ot pulverized fuel ffiing now implies the provision of special 
means lor the removal of the jSne dust from the flue gases before these 
iiie aiscnarged into the atmosphere. The most successful means are 
^reiai lorms of cyclone separator situated at the base of the chimney, 
i-t* chit-iency of tnese separators may he as high as 85—90 per cent, 
^^pace aces not permit of description of these and the reader is recom- 
to read the papers by K. Toensfeldt {Fuels and Steam Power, 
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Sept. -Dec., 1928) and J. W. Gibson {Colliery Guardian, 1930, 140,234- 
Trans. Inst. Min. E., 1930, 79 , 45). These methods are being applpn 
to all large boiler plants, whether heated bv grate firing or by pnlverizH-' 
fuel. 

eemov;al oe dust ajtd oxides of sulphur peoh flu 

GASES 

The question of dust remoYal has become complicated bv the desira- 
bility for the removal also of oxides of sulphur from the flue gases, par- 
ticularly for power stations situated in populous areas. The first large 
installation of the kind is applied to stoker firing at Battersea Power 
Station in London. The washing plant is at present (1934) dealiss 
with the flue gas from seven boilers (out of nine constituting one-half 
of the boiler-house), consuming 133 tons of coal an hour. The coal 
is selected to have a low sulphur content — 0*8 to 1-0 per cent.: tk 
gas-washing plant wiR deal with 700,000 cu. ft. of gas per minute, 
reckoning that it contains 13 per cent, of carbon dioxide, per hour 
(on completion the station will be generating one and a half million 
cubic feet, measured at X.T.P., per minute), with a sulphur dioxide 
content of from 0-02 to 0*05 per cent. Induced draught fans deliver 
the gas through grit arresters into ** primary chambers, in which 
it is in contact with steel channels, and then, still in contact with steel 
channels, through a main flue running the whole length of the building 
to the chimney at each end. During its progress the gas is con- 
tinuously sprayed with water, and in tWs process and in the channels 
through which it passes, conditions are such that there is a minimum 
of back prepare. The steel channels and their fillings furnish iron, 
wbich, undergoing corrosion and offering iron in the ferric state, effect 
the oxidation of the sulphur dioxide to the more readily soluble 
sulphate aerivatives, being Eself reduced, but re-oxidized by tne 
exce^ air, so that its action is catalvtic. The washing takes place 
on the counterflow principle. The gas passes to a final scrubber of 
wood ^inext material, wet wfith an “ alkaline solution of 0-25 t^r 
cent, of chalk slurry, and then through a wooden moisture eliminator 
at the base of each stack, where hot air is added. The time of con- 
tact of tne g^, that is, its time of passage through the system, reckon- 
ing the Webers empty and the gas at X.T.P., is from thirty to thirty-iive 
seconds. Eot less than 90, and up to 95, per cent, of the sulphuroiis 
gas Is removed from the flue gas, involving a consumption of 20 tons oi 
w^h-water and 10 to 12 lb. of chalk per ton of coal consumed, at a 
of thr^penee for pumping and chalk. The wash water is drawn from, 
ana returns to, the river. During the washing, and in the effluent 
water is constantly briskly agitated so that it entrains small an 
tmohks, which pomote the oxi^ion of sulphites. The xeducmi 
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, effluent is equivalent to three grains of sulphur per gallop 

illlp cTn be improved upon by the addition of a small amount ol 
^ in solution. After filtration, the wsh-vater is dilutee 

;,Xi’o 7 r;n-.e 3 its bulk of return condensing -water, -vrhich is also dra-ffU 

^ rji^ river, and which is alkaline enough to neutralize -the aciditj 
-^E»ains after it has mingled -nith the “ alkaline solution ’ from 
rhe final scrubber. 

COAL-OIL SUSPENSIONS 

During the War it was proposed by Lindon W. Bates that a mixture 
nt pulverized coal and fuel oil should be prepared for boiler firing in 
nr^Ier to burn coal under the advantageous conditions of oil firing. It 
claimed that the so-called “ colloidal fuel ’’ had advantages over 
]>om coal and oiL over coal in ease of fixing and over oil in having more 
hear onirs per cubic foot. To take an example, twenty-six samples 
d fuel oil from widely distributed sources had a mean calorific value 
of 19/2CH} B.Th.U., and with a sp. gr. 0*94, the B.Th.U. per cu. ft. 
are 1,124,350. With an air dry coal of sp. gr. 1-35 and 14,000 B.Th.U. 
the B.Th.U. per cu. ft. are 15177,450. In this country about 2 million 
tons of fuel oil are used in ships’ hunkers, so that replacement by 
**coiloidaU’ fuel would increase the yearly consumption of coal by 
SrHJ.CHAi tons, using a 40/60 coal/oil mixture. 

The mixture of coal and oil does not really constitute a true colloid 
and a more correct term would he coal-oil suspension. Such suspensions 
are prepared by mixing pulverized coal with fuel oil up to equal pro- 
ptjrtions. It is a thick viscous fluid which can he pumped only with 
some difficulty. It is essential that the coal suspension should be 
sufficiently stable that no deposition of coal takes place in a reasonable 
time. This can be achieved : 

1 1 ) By creating a gel structure in the oil by the addition of a stabiliz- 
ing agent such as petroleum soap (Grreenstreet patent) or lime-resin soap 
Lindon Bates) or an alkali salt of a fatty acid. 

2; By using an oil which has the property of high ^dscosity at low 
:a:es of shear. This property is shown by many viscous oils but 
rarticuiarly by cracked residues. 

i3j By dispersing or peptizing the coal with a suitable agent such 
as creosote so that it imparts to the mixture the property of high 
nseosity at low rates of shear. 

(4) By aerating the suspension, as in the Wyndham process. 

It is apparent that stability in the first system is infinite provided 
the strength of the gel is greater than the force exerted by the weight of 
the coal icicle. This is easily achieved since Manning Stability of 
of Coal in Oil,’’ World’s Petroleum Congress, 1933) "has 
ijiwwn tnat a solution of 0-1 per cent, of soditun stearate in oil will hold 
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up coal particles mucli larger than those of pulverized fuel. In th^ 
other systems stability is not permanent and settling must take -placf 
This can, however, be made slow enough for all practical purpos4. 1.^ 
no appreciable deposition in the cold in three months. 

In all svstems the coal /oil mixture must be intimately mixed bv 
means of a colloid mill or similar machine. It is also desirable i 
svstems 2 and 3 that the coal should contain no particles which 
not pass a 240 B.S.I. sieve. 

The history of th^ fuel is interesting. Plauson {J.S.O.L, 1920, 39, 
589A) made the first known suspension in 1913 by means of his well- 
known mill. During Liadon Bates' experiments sea trials were carried 
out bv the I7.S. Scout Gem in 1918 on a 30/70 coal/oil mkture containim 
1 per cent, of lime-resin soap stabilizer. Land trials were also made at 
Brooklvn using fuels stabilized with coal tar. During 1922 experiments 
bv the Great Central Railway were reported (Robinson, Modern Trans- 
port, June, 1922). A variety of fuels containing up to 60 per cent, of 
coal were tried in a locomotive with satisfactory results. 

In 1932 the S.S. ScytMu of the Cunard Co. voyaged from Liverpool to 
New York using on one boiler (4 furnaces) 150 tons of a 40/60 mixture 
of coal and oil. The burners had to be cleaned about twice as often as 
with fuel oil, but otherwise there were no difficulties. The oil used was 
a cracked residue and gave perfect stabibty during five and a half 
months. 

These experiments show that technically coal/oil mixtures gi 
sufi5.cient stabibty can be made and burned. Against the 4-5 per cenr^ 
advantage which coal 'oil mixtures may possess iu calorific value per 
unit volume, must be set the cost of grinding, mixing and stabilbing 
the product. Troubles in pumping cannot altogether be overlookea. 
Further experience in practice is required before judgment is possible 
on the economic aspects of the method. 
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COKES AXD COKING. SPECIAL FOEMS OF COKE 

COKE 

For manT generations charcoal 'was a fuel of great industrial im- 
: .rtaiice and the' only one used for the production of iron, for which it 
i.' nartic’ilarlr suitahle by reason of its high calorific intensity and 
jrear puritv. As the supplies were becoming depleted, restricth'e 
: ‘.’idation on its production was imposed, and it became necessary 
: :• dnd some efficient snbstitute. A fuel low in volatile matter and 
with a rapid rate of combustion is essential for the high calorific in- 
rendry required, and this is best furnished by coke, the porosity of 
which ensures sufficiently rapid burning ; anthracite, low as it is in 
volatile matter and yet of good calorifie value, fails by reason of its 
dt?nsity. Consequent upon the introduction of coke with its high 
resistance to crushing in the furnace and its good combustion with a 
ho: blast at high pressure, it was possible to increase greatly the size 
and output of the blast furnace. 

By submitting bituminous coal to a temperature of over 1000"^ C. 
it loses practically the whole of its volatile constituents, which include 
part of the sulphur and nitrogen which escape as gases and vapours, 
leading behind a more or less hard cellular mass of coke. The hard, 
dense but cellular coke essential for metallurgical operations is yielded 
onlv by certain classes of coal, in which a perfect fusion takes place ; 
owing to the escape of hydrocarbon gases and vapours a cellular struc- 
ture is developed, which becomes fixed and hardened at the final high 
Temperature attained, the finished mass retaining none of the charac- 
teristics ot the parent coal Reference already has been made (p. 47) 
*0 tne probable nature of the constituents of coal on which coking is 
iepndent and to the composition of coking coals. When coals con- 
Ox these constituents, as they approach the semi-bituminous 
e on the one hand and lignitous coals on the other, the coke pieces 
..^iOxe or less the original shape of the coal masses, and the 
material lacks strength. 

^Ullst the coke produced ma,j for practical purposes be regarded 
tfgetier vdih the loineral matter of the coal, it is always 
-v-ri that uydiogen, oxygen and nitrogen are present, and it is pos- 
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sible to obtain gases — carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide but piinciiva^-- 
tydrogen — from it on further heating in a vacuum. Coke, Ifc 5 ' 
forms of carbon, possesses considerable absorptive pover for gases 
vapours. vMci accounts for tie presence of some of these gases, ' 
in addition, some of the complex hydrocarbon bodies are estren:“’- 
resistant to higi temperatures. A vrell-carbonized coke should r - 
vield more than 1 per cent, of volatile matter (other than moistur- 
on submitting to strong ignition in a powdered condition. 

The escape of the volatile constituents necessarily leads to concei- 
tration of the mineral matter of the coal in the coke. Since a higli a?]: 
is detrimental, the selection of a coal originally low in ash. or tb 
reduction of the mineral matter by suitable picking and washiag. t 
highly essential, and these processes have the further advantase of 
reducing the sulphur content of the charged coal by ehminating pTrites 
(see Preparation of Coal, Chapter YI). During the process of car- 
bonization a large proportion of the organic sulphur is driven o£ 
together with some of the pyiitic sulphur, and on quenching the to: 
coke there is a further escape of sulphur by oxidation of ferrous sul- 
phide. It is frequently assumed that the percentage of sulphur in tb 
coke is equal to that in the parent coal but this is only broadly me= 
During carbonization pyrites (FeSo) is reduced to icon sulphide (FeS; 
with elimination of hydrogen sulphide ; organic sulphur is decom- 
posed also, giving hydrogen sulphide, and sulphates are reducei 
to sulphides. 

Powell {Ind. Eng, CJiem., 1920, 12, 1009) gives the following dis- 
trihution of sulphur in coal and in coke quenched out of contact wiii 
air ; 


Form of S. 

Coal. 

Coke 

Organic 

1-79 

1-81 

Pyritic 

1-75 

Nd 

Sulphate . 

0-71 

Nil 

Sulphide . 

Nil 

0-84 


In this case the coke yield was about 60 per cent, so that it con- 
tained 53 per cent, of the sulphur of the coal. A more average fisur- 
is to TO cent., and the following may be quoted from coke-oven 
practice. 


In a>ke 
In to 
Kquor . 
In gas 


Per cent. 
72-0 
1-5 
1-7 
24-3 


The dKtxibutioa of nitrogen among the products is also of impit- 
“tence in view of the po^ible recovery of ammonia. The following data 

are given bj Snort {J.S.CJ., 190 ?' 585 ) : 
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v^trOiTcn III coke 

tar . • 

gas 

A. irrnionia compouiKls 

eompoimds 


4S*6S 


14-50 

1-56 


; Kiiublaucii.| 

McLeod. 

Short. 


T 

5G-0 ; 

5S-3 

43-31 

1 } 

30-0 

3-9 

19-5 

2-98 

37-12 

! J 

\ 

12-14 , 

17-1 

1516 


2-0 

1*2 

143 


(V-- to the advances in the synthetic production of ammonia 
from carbonizing systems is not at present Pf 
' TC'cah’-ifie value of the combustible part of coke will be practically 
J7^ote carbon-8137 calories (14,645 B.ThX.). King and 
iv'iiaras give 8060 and 8000 cals, for gas and oven cokes respectively. 

tlat tL calorific value of a thoroughly carhomzed dry coke will 
\ ^ oiv6Il bv 

■ ' ■ 8060 OT 8000 X (100 - ash) 


Tk value of coke, Kowever, is more dependent upon the tempera- 
ture attainable on combustion. TMs ^ depend principally upon 
tk coke being sufficiently dense to enable a large number of heat 
units 10 be available in a small space ; on its being sufficiently porous 
fe rapid combustion, i.e. on its offering a large surface ; on the resist- 
ance of the surface not actually undergoing proper combustion to the 
action of carbon dioxide, leading to the formation of carbon monoxide, 
rk action absorbing heat. The presence of excess moisture t^ill neces- 
sarily decrease the calorific intensity greatly. Increase of the air 
blast mil intensify the effect up to a certain point for a given coke ; 
beyond this the large excess of nitrogen will lead to cooling, and simi- 
larly tk use of a hot blast also increases the temperature reached, 
since more air can be blown through without chilling. 


Pro|>erties of Coke. 

Two mam types of coke are produced in industry^ .metallurgical 
vT foundry coke and gas-retort coke. For both purposes a coking coal 
:< required, but for the latter the most suitable coals are those con- 
:=].irffig a high percentage of volatile matter since the production of 
:rm‘s gas is the main object of the process. The relative amounts 
k coal normally used in Great Britain for coke and gas manufacture 
ire 20 and 17 million tons respectively per annum. 

import ant ^properties in . coke of all types are ^r^gth, 
needomffom s&h., unifonnity of size, absence of small pieces (breeze) 
-nu high density. KTga^ cokes which are soldlnost for domestic pur- 
ples tk important properties are unifoimitv oLsizey.-freed-om-from 
^ and moisture and a reasonable combustibility. 
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Hardness and Strength. Hardness in metallurgical cob ^ 
necessary to prevent undue production of breeze on handling or 1 
crushincr under burden in the blast furnace. 

O 

The test most commonly used for measuring the strength of cob ^ 
the shatter test (Mott. Fuel. 1930, 9, 151), In this test 51b. of hn.: 
coke over 2 inches in size is dropped four times from a height o: 6 fr-- 
on to a steel plate and the amount of breakage is measured by screenii:,- 
the coke. The following are t 3 rpical figures for metallurgical and otbr 
cokes : 


lb. per cu. ffc. 


Shatter Test : 
Over 2 in. 

„ in. 

„ 1 in. 

,, i in. 
Through J in. 


Gas-retort 

coke. 

. 30^0 

^Metallurgical Lo’w-teinpers 

coke. ture coke. 

45-55 22 

South York- 

Wales- shire. Derby. 

. 76 

87-5 

78 

57 

73 

. 88 

95 

88 

72 

76 

. 95 

98 

95 

88 

S3 

. 98 

99 

98 

97 

86 

2 

1 

2 

3 

14 


A good gas or nietallurgical coke should show 75 per cent, over 2 k. 
85 per cent, over li in., and less than 3 per cent, below J in. size. 

Another test is the tumbler test, in which the coke is rotated in a 
steel drum for a period and the reduction of size measured. 

The hardness of coke is increased by the use of suitable coals c-r 
blends, bigh temperatures and exposure to beat for extended periods. 
A suitable coal is one which forms a hard coke with just sufficient 
swelling in the oven to avoid both shrinkage cracks and stic-kiDg. 

Density and Porosity. In a blast furnace it is essential to main- 
tain an atmosphere rich in carbon monoxide in the reduction zone, 
. and a high temperature in the smelting zone. The latter is assmm 
by the combustion of carbon to carbon dioxide, the former by tk 
action of carbon dioxide on further masses of red-hot carbon, according 
to the equation : 

CO 2 -I- C = 2CO 

The attainment of these conditions will be dependent largely on tk 
porosity of the fuel and the resistance or otherwise of the cell wails lo 
gaseous action. A highly porous fuel, such as wood charcoal, gives a 
nigh calorific intensity, burning practically at twice the rate of cote, 
but hot wood charcoal is converted into carbon monoxide by tne 
dioxide at approximately twelve times the rate of coke. The relative 
jKuosity of the wood charcoal and coke may be taken as 2*6 to 1. Sign 
porosity and ease of attack by carbon dioxide would mean large 
of faei in the upper portions of a furnace. Higb density means 
LaDihty to forumtion of carbon monoxide, and providing tbe blast a 
sufficient to ^sure the requisite rapid burning to carbon dioxide, suefi 
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3 . . ... f will be the most efladent for foundry purposes, where it is 
. 3 desirable to burn the maximum of carbon to the dioxide. 

da vs hi^h porosity of the coke was essential to the formation 
necessarv carbon monoxide by the secondary reaction of carbon 
‘■ vi le on carbon in the blast furnace, and beehive coke with its hard 
. ' vvalJs. and frequently a ratio of cell space to cell wall of 1 to 1, 
; - ar ideal fuel. Under modem blast furnace conditions all coke is 
^-fieienriv porous to burn well, and the general tendency is in favour 
^ ‘d-iiser cokes. Weill shows that a diminution of 20 per cent, in the 
v-:uine of coke means an effective increase of 10 per cent, in the capacity 
r:.e furnace, when the volume of coke is assxmied to equal half the 
volume of the charge. 

llott and IVheeier {Colce for BUst Furnaces) state that a well- 
developed porous structure with interconnected open pores is desirable 
in a blast-fiimace coke. 

The real specific gravity of coke is that of the carbonaceous 
elements together with that of the ash, and varies between 1-8 and 2*0. 
h is the specific gravity of the coke substance exclusive of the pores. 
The apparent specific gravity is the ratio of the whole coke, inclusive 
of pores, to that of an equal volume of water. This value lies between 
m- 75 and 0*95 and, in special cokes, to 1*0. The percentage porosity 
or voimne occupied by the pores is found from : 

(real specific gravity — apparent sp. gr.) x 100 
real specific gravity 

For the determination of the real specific gravity all air has to be 
removed and replaced by water. If this is attempted in the unbroken 
material water-tight cells will obviously lead to considerable error. 
The total porosity varies from 36 to 60 per cent. An additional value is 
sometimes obtained for apparent porosity, i.e. the percentage volume of 
omn pores : a common value is 80 per cent. 

tar as hardness of coke is concerned, a compromise is best between 
u-nse coxe, which may be brittle, and porous coke, which may be soft. 
ii me coke is strong enough the highest temperatures on combustion 
iitcr iacflieved with a high percentage porosity, about 55 per cent. 
Ash. Not only is high ash detrimental from the point of view 
rtduction of calorific value and possible influence on metal smelted, 
.tt presence involves expenditure of additional flux in order that it 
ce removed properly as slag, and also entails an extra consumption 
wiimon to pro\dde the necessary heat for fusion for this slag. A 
~ ^ ^ cent, of coke for each 1 per ceid. of ash is usually accepted, 
y-i iJ. Iran and Steel Inst., 1927, 116, 91) has shown that 1 per cent, 
mtrans a saving of 0*4 cwt. per ton of pig iron or at least 4^. 
^ater. Tne amount present will be dependent primarily on the 
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method of quenching ; 4 to 5 per cent, is common, but in good Durham 
coke it seldom exceeds 1*5 to 2 per cent. Its presence entails expendi- 
ture of heat in evaporation. Mott and Wheeler estimate the con- 
sumption for a furnace to be increased or diminished by about 1-2 per 
cent, for every 1 per cent, of water. Weill, on the assumption that 
1 lb. of water requires for its evaporation 0-2 lb. of carbon, estimates 
that each per cent, additional water entails an increased expenditure of 
0'35 ton of coke, and this, together with the charges for water at coke 
prices, lowers the value per ton by 0*35 fr. (3d.) for each one percent. 

Sulphur. The extent of removal of this element during carhoniza- 
tion and quenching has been referred to aheady, and the effect of 
sulphur in promoting the formation of hard white brittle iron is well 
known. The extent to which iron takes up sulphur from the fuel is 
not definitely known, and much depends upon working conditions. 
Under the best conditions it should be combined with lime as calcium 
sulphide and sulphate (4CaO + 4S = 3CaS -{- CaS 04 ), and pass off in 
the slag ; but the slag will retain only a certain amount, largely de- 
pendent upon its other constituents. If this amoimt is exceeded, a 
greater proportion of fluxing material per ton of pig must be used. 
Assuming 1 per cent, as the normal sulphur in coke, Weill estimates that 
to convert this sulphur in 150 tons to calcium sulphide 3*3 tons of 
limestone are required, and for fusion and expulsion of carbon dioxide a 
consumption of M tons of coke. An additional 0-6 per cent, of sulphur 
is estimated to reduce the value of the coke 0*12 fr. per ton. 

Most good cokes contain less than 1 per cent, sulphur. English 
cokes give a range from 0-75 to 1*3 per cent. 

Phosphorus. The importance of this element in coke is great, 
since it is generally agreed that the bulk of the phosphorus finds its 
way into the iron. For pig irons to be used for fine castings phosphorus 
is not detrimental, but in general its bad effects on iron and more 
panicularly steel are well known. According to Weill, Durham cokes 
contain about 0-012 per cent. ; South Wales, 0-022 to 0-05 per cent. 
In Pennsylvanian coke the average is 0-01 per cent. 

Alkah Chlorides. Alkah chlorides are particularly corrosive to 
furnace linings, although of no influence on the character of the iron. 
For this reason coke quenched with brine water mav produce serious 
damage. 

R^ctivity : Many methods have been proposed for measuring 
e activitY of cok® in such chemical reactions as oxidation with air, 
^am or carbon dioxide, terms such as combustibility and reactivity 
^mg u^without any poise definition of their meaning. The Fuel 
ipon have investigated reactivity towards carbon dioxide 
M ve evo a standard method for the determination of reactivi^ 
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values. Tlie method involYes the passage of CO 2 over heated coke 
under standardised conditions and the measurement of the carbon 
monoxide formed. The chosen temperature, 950'' C., is such that the 
equilibrium mixture of the system C, CO, CO 2 corresponds to 98-T 
per cent. CO. 100 ml. of CO 2 under these conditions would give ,1974 ml. 
of CO as the limiting value for reactivity. The apparatus is shovn in 
Figure 12. 

The reaction tube, of clear silica, is shown in detail in the smaller 
drawing and contains a constant volume (7 ml.) of coke graded 10-20 
I.M.II. The silica, tube may be connected to {a) a stream of pure 
nitrogen or (h) a stream of pure carbon dioxide. The nitrogen is 
purified by the system 1, 2, 3, Figure 12, 1 being reduced copper heated 
to 600" C. The carbon dioxide is generated in the Kipps apparatns, 
washed and passed to the gasholder 0, from which it is expelled by a 
concentrated solution of magnesium chloride 6. Each section of the 
gasholder has a capacity of 100 ml. On leaving the holder the gas 
is dried by phosphorous ;^ntoxide 12 and 15 and enters tie reaction 
tube at E. In a determination nitrogen is used to sweep the apparatus, 
thea 100 ml. of CO 2 are passed through aud the products allowed to 
escape, followed by 100 ml. of CO 2 , the reaction product being measured 
in the nitrometer. 

The reaction temperature used is 950® C. 

In this method, three reactraty values have been identified. Re- 
activity I is the number of ml. of carbon monoxide formed from 100 ml. 
of carbon dioxide under conditions which give as closely as possible the 
initial reactivity value. The value for reactivity falls off with con- 
tinued heating, and Eeactivity II is an apparently constant value 
which is reached after complete removal of volatile matter from the 
coke. Reactivity III. is a lower constant value reached by continued 
action of carbon dioxide on tie coke. Cbaracteristic curves are shown 
in Figure 13 for certain industrial cokes, and the values taken from the 
curves are shown in Table XXYl, 

TABLE XX?I 

BE.4.CTIVITV Values op IvutrsTRiAL Coxes 


Mkmmim .... 

I. 

197-4 

Reactivitv value. 

iT. 

in 

1. Cliarcoal, beech . 

180 



160 

2. Gi€^-retort coke . 

120 

72 

59 

3. By-product oven coke 

98 

72 

57 

4. S. Wal^ metallurgical coke 

73 

67 

42 

5. B^hive coke 

43 

40 

42 


It has been shown that tie leactitdty value is greatly affected by 
tne prepuce of easdy reducibte iron compounds. The Reactivity I 
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value is that at T^hich the ash exerts its full eJSect, the iron being in the 
metallic state, tvliile E. Ill represents the value when the iron is present 
as ferrous oxide and almost inactive, i.e. the E. Ill value represents 
a close approximation to the ash-free reactivitv of the coke. Metal- 
lurgical cokes contain very little reducible iron and therefore give flat 
reactivity curves. In cokes containing a high amount of reducible 
iron, as for example the vertical retort coke giving the curve shown in 
Eigure 13 (0-2 per cent.), an approximation to the E. Ill can he obtained 



Fig. 13.— Eeactivitjr Curves of Typical Cokes. 


wiTliout prolonged passage of carbon dioxide either hv extracting the 
soluble iron with mineral acids or by adding to the coke the requisite 
amounts of hydrogen sulphide, sihca, alumina or titania to combine 
With the iron and render it inert. 

i, precise importance of reactivity values in industrial processes 
lias not been defined. In blast furnace practice a high solution loss is 
associated with reactive cokes and possibly a lower rate of reaction at 
tne tuyfees with non-reactive cokes. ’ mere two effects such as these 
are operative it would seem that the problem would be solved by 
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using a coke whicli would give a low solution loss but wMch aft^r 
oxidation hj the tuyeres would become reactive and increase its activity 
in that zone. 

In water-gas practice the same double effect operates. Hifyli 
reactivity is an advantage for the water-gas reaction itself but a dk- 
advantage during the blow reactions. In producer gas practice the 
reactive coke is obviously the best. 

For metallurgical purposes Mott and MTieeler {Coke for Blast 
Furnaces, 1930) prefer to measnre combustibility by a method based 
upon those of Eaiisser and Bestehorn and the U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
They use a fuel bed [l-lj in. coke] of 14 in. depth in a laboratory furnace 
of 1 sq. ft. area and. under controlled conditions of air blast, determine 
the composition of the gases at a series of 8 points in the fuel bed at 

in. intervals from the grate. Temperatures are also read opposite 
these points by means of an optical pyrometer. The results are ex- 
pressed as ‘‘'reactmty with oxygen*’ of the coke expressed as the 
distance above the grate at which oxygen is no longer present in the 
gases: "reactivity with carbon dioxide” as the distance at whicli 
the gases contain 20 per cent, or more carbon monoxide ; and the 
maximum temperature of the fuel bed. In the corresponding U.S. 
Bureau of Mines method, Sherman and Bhzard [Trans, Amer, Inst. Min, 


PO - 2 - PO 

Eng., 1923, 69 , 526) compare reactivities by the ratios — 

' 2002 4-00 4 - 20 , 

Co^arative values for beehive coke, by-product oven coke and charcoal 
’^*^72, 67 and 95 respectively. 

Certain selected values from Mott and Wheeler’s work are as follows; 


TABLE XXYH 

BEXeJTVlTiilS OP JVlErALLtrEGUCXL CoKES 



Oxygen 


Mas. temp. 

_ disappears 20 per cent. 

of fuel bed. 

lype oi coke. 

at in. 

CO at in. 

‘’C. 

Charcoal ..... 

. 3 

5 

1560 

Beehive ..... 

. 6 

>12 

1800 

Blend of coking and non- coking coal 

. 4: 

7 

1685 

Yorkshire coking coal 

. 4 

11 

1700 


Cokes of high reactivity with oxygen are produced from non-coknig 
coals or by blending coking coals with weakly-coking materials. Cokes 
made from strongly-coking coals alone have low values. Reactivity 
values with carbon dioxide generally follow the same order. The 
maximum temperatures developed follow only in a general sense since 
thiS^depends also on other properties, such as porosity. 

bo far as blast furnace conditions are concerned, it is concluded by 
Mott and Wheeler that a satisfactory hearth temperature is most 
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economicallv maintairLed with a reactive cote containing but little 
breeze, and that the size and hardness of coke are factors of greater 
importance than specific reactivitj. 

Production of Coke. In the manufacture of metallurgical coke 
the object is to attain the highest possible yield of serviceable coke from 
a given coal, i.e. to fix as much of the carbon of the coal as possible in the 
coke, regarding gas and tar as by-products. Coke is also obtained in 
coal-gas manufacture, but in this case it is a hy-product, the primary 
object of the gas-maker being to obtain as much of the carbon as possible 
in the gas in the form of hydrocarbons of high calorific power. 

The earhest methods of obtaining coke were similar to those in 
vogue for charcoal burning, the restricted combustion of the coal in 
piles or in stacks with brick flues, this partial combustion furnishing 
sufficient heat to carbonize the remainder ; but such wasteful methods 
are practically obsolete. The natural development was combustion of 
the volatile constituents in a dome-shaped oven, arranged for suitable 
and easily-regulated air admission, above the surface of the coal, so that 
the heat slowly penetrated downwards and effectually coked the mass. 
These beehive ovens are still employed to the extent of about 10 per cent, 
in Great Britain for the manufacture of particularly- refractory coke for 
special purposes. 

The beehive ovens are from 12 to 13 ft. in diameter, 7 ft. high ; the 
coal is charged to a depth of about 3 ft. To economize heat the ovens 
are built in two rows, back to back, with a common flue arranged down 
the centre, the waste heat passing off under boilers. 

For successful results in such ovens the coal must have good coking 
properties, as the temperature at which coking commences is low, and 
the rise of temperature not rapid, since the previous charge has been 
cooled in the oven by water, and the oven has usually been standing 
two or three hours before recharging. 

The slow initial rate of heating promotes the formation of well- 
developed ceR structure, and the final high temperature attained ensures 
a dense hard character to the product. Low temperatures lead to 
irregularity in coking, lack of coherence and inflated cell development. 

The natural development to avoid the loss of coke snbstance was 
the introduction of ovens from which the combustion products could 
distil through suitable orifices in the walls, and meet the air necessary for 
combustion only in an exterior space. By the use of long horizontal 
rectangular ovens, closed by doors at the ends (Coppee), the coal could he 
charged conveniently and the coke pushed out by mechanical means ; 
or in vertical ovens with a shght taper (Appolt) the coke could he 
dropped when the lower doors were opened. With the beehive ovens 
or ovens of the above pattern far more gas was utilized for heating than 
nece^ary, and although the waste heat was to some extent recovered 
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by passing the gases through boilers, the losses were great, and furtier 
ail the valuable by-products were lost. 

The average yield of a retort oven as compared with a beehive 
oven working on the same coal will be approximately 10 per cent, 
higher. 

The modern oven consists of long rectangular chambers, 30 to 35 ft. 
long. 9 to 14 ft. high, and 14 to 22 in. wide, closed by doors at either end, 
so that charging is performed at one end, the coke being pushed out 
bv suitable discharging machinery and quenched at the other end. A 
section through a Becker oven is shown in Figure 14, the coke being 
in process of discharge. A number of ovens are built up side by side 
to form a battery, the bottoms being heated by combustion of the gas 
in sole flues, and the sides by a suitable arrangement of flues between 
adjacent ovens. The main differences between the nnmerous forms of 
coking plant are to be found in the arrangement of the flues in order to 
secure the most effective and uniform heating : on this the success of 
the operation is entirely dependent. 

The discussion of these various forms of construction is outside 
the scope of this volume ; in the earlier forms the side flues were hori- 
zontal, the hot gases passing from end to end two or three times (Simon- 
Carves, Semet-Solvay. Hiissner, etc.) ; but now these are not so favoui- 
ahly regarded, preference being given to vertical flues (Coppee, Otto- 
Hoffmann, Otto-Holgenstock, Koppers, new Simon-Carves, Collin, etc.), 
since it is more easy to obtain uniform heating. 

Alodern recovery plants are constructed for working on the waste 
heat or regenerative “ principle. In the waste heat type the hot- 
gaseous products of combustion pass through boilers where they meet 
any surplus gas, which undergoes combustion, so that steam is raised for 
works purposes. The temperature of the flue gases is from 920° G. to 
lliX)° G. (1700-1950° F.), and with water-tube boilers 2 lb. of steam 
have been raised from and at 212° F. per lb. of coal carbonized : with 
Lancashire and similar boilers from 1 to 1'25 Ih. can be obtained. 

In the regenerative system continuous or alternate methods are 
employed ; with the first, the hot gases pass through suitable firebrick 
channels to the chimney, and the air for combustion passes in the reverse 
direction through parallel channels, and so becomes heated. In the 
alternate method, the arrangement is s imil ar to that of Siemens, at least 
two chequers of firebrick being used ; during the heating up of the one 
tlie other is imparting its heat to the iacoming air, necessitating reversals 
at frequent intervals, so that the oven flues are at times acting as heating 
floes, and at otters as exhaust flues. If the sections affected by the 
reversals are large, th^ leads to considerable trouble with brickwork 
through its alternate expansions and contractions, and the heating is 
never unilonn. Ail modem improvements aim at the multiplication of 



.¥lO. J4. — SoctiOTi tlirongh a Becker Coke-Oven, sliowlng the Discliargo of tlio Coke. 
(2V/C Woodall-Vuckhim Vertical lioM & Oven Oonstruclion Compan?/ (1.920) JM. 
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the number of sections ; in the most recent ovens reversals are confined 
to alternative vertical flues. 

The temperatures employed are as high as possible, up to 1400" C. in 
the combustion Ghambers. and to allow of this the ovens are constructed 
of silica brick (96 per cent. SiOg). 

With regeneration only a portion of the distillation gases are re- 
quired for heating the ovens, so that there is considerable surplus gas 
which is available for power purposes or for sale. Naturally this surplus 
entirely depends upon the character of the coal, but with most coking 
coals it exceeds 50 per cent. Much of this gas is available for sale and 
this, together with the composition of the coke-oven gas, is fully dealt 
with under Gaseous Fuel (p. 263), and estimates of the quantity whicli 
may become available for use on p. 140. 

The distinctive arrangement of the three t}q)es non-recovery plant 
and recovery plant with waste heat and with regeneration will be made 
clear by the diagrammatic plan shown in Figures 15, 16, 17. 

In coking the best results are obtained with coal of small size ; in 
modern practice large coals are crushed to pass through a J-in. screen (.60 
per cent, below | in.). This procedure is important in that it allows of 
the utilization of slacks provided they are clean. In some plants tlie 
coal is compressed in a stamper and charged into the oven in a solid 
mass slightly smaller than the inner dimensions of the ovens. From 
10 to 1*2 per cent, of moisture is usual in the crushed coal, and this ensures 
sufidcient binding for the mass to retain its proper shape when the 
retaining walls of the compressor are let down. . The moisture also 
prevents the loss of fine coal dust in the gases evolved, which takes place 
with dry fine coal. By compression a charge some 25 per cent, heavier 
can be got into each oven, and the coke produced is firmer and more 
dense. In other ovens the coal is charged from the top. 

The charges and time of carbonization vary greatly with the type 
of oven and to some extent with the nature of the coal. Beehive ovens 
take 10 tons, the period of carbonization being about seventy-two to 
ninety-six hours. 

By-product ovens vary in coking time with the width of the oven. 
A 14-in. oven takes 11 hours and an 18-in. oven 16 hours and their 
throughputs are 30*5 and 28 tons of coal per day. Modern practice 
favours the 16 to 18-in. oven as giving the best compromise between 
strength, rate of heating, size of coke and output. 

Influence of Conditions on the Coke. The suitability of modem 
recovery plant coke and its efificiency as compared with beehive coke 
IS no longer questioned. The poorer results with earlier retort cokes 
were due probably to an insufficient temperature being attained, with 
con^quent lack of hardness in the cell walls. 

The influences which are of importance in the manufactiire of coke 
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are (1) the nature of the coal, (2) its size, (3) its moisture content, (4) the 
;:-.e:hod of charging, (5) the rate of heating and (6) the method of 
quenching. 

In general; the type of coal should he such that it has sufficient 



Pig. 15. — Coke-oven plant, non-recoveiy of by-products. 
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Fig. 16 . — Coke-oven plant, by-product recovery", waste heat type. 



Fig. li. — Coke-oven plant, by-product recoveiy, regenerative type. 


coKing and swelling power to give on carbonization a well-developed 
porous structure widcli is retained during tbe hardening which follows. 
Tne \ery fusible coking coals which were necessary for the beehive 
oven nave too high a coking power for the modern patent oven and 
tend to give a frothy and porous coke which is weak through excessive 
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shrinkage and the formation of cracks. The blending of coals for coking 
purposes is now widely adopted, the high coking power of the former 
coking coals being modined by admixture with coals of poorer coldniT 
power, anthracite, coke dust, etc., to give charging stocks which have the 
correct properties for the type of oven to be used. Blending also serves 
as a means of modifying such properties in the coke as reactmty. 
density, hardness and porosity. One very interesting blend constituent 
is f nsain dust, and it is indicated that an optimum quantity of 3 per cent, 
added to coking coal gives large coke of increased hardness. Finely 
crushed coke is a good substitute for fusain. The most satisfactory 
size for coking coal is such that the coal contains no pieces larger than 
I in. and that over 60 per cent, passes a |-in. screen. Finer grinding has 
no material advantage, the important point heing exclusion of any coal 
larger than J in. 

It is generally accepted that the most satisfactory amount of moisture 
in cokmg coal is about 5 per cent. This fact is important in view of the 
increasing use of washed slacks. Too dry coals appear to give more 
fissured coke, whereas too wet coals require more heating and longer 
periods of carbonization. 3Iott and I^Tieeler indicate a decrease of 
coking time from thirty-six to twenty-six and a half hours for a reduction 
of moisture content from 13*0 to 1*0 per cent. 

There are two methods of charging ovens, top-charging of the loose 
coal and side charging of blocked coal. In general, top-charged cokes 
are less fissured, stronger and of better size. 

Rate of heating is probably the most important consideration in 
coking. In narrow ovens the rate of heating would be too great for 
highly-coking coals and blending is essential. If this is adopted the 
best results seem to he obtained at rates of coking of from 0*85 to 0-95 in. 
per hour. J^arrow-oven coke, the result of a high rate of heating, has 
been found to be superior to wide-oven coke for blast furnace purposes. 
The superiority appears to lie in hardness, uniformity made possible 
by blending and more even heating, and closer grading of size. 

Quenching of oven coke is done by water spraying in a coke car or 
on an inclmed bench, and is done so carefully that the finished coke 
should contain le^ than 1 per cent, of moisture. The coke car gives the 
most unifonn result. Dry quenching hy the circulation of inert gases 
has been adopted to a slight extent in America and in gas manufacture. 

Recovery of By-products. Three systems are employed for the 
recovery of the by-products. The oldest of these, the Indirect system, 
is exactly similar to that in the gas industry — condensation of the tar 
and ammonia liquor, extraction of the last traces of the tar by some 
form of tar extractor, followed by water-washing to extract ammonia 
from the cooled gases. For gas engine use, favoured in a few collieries, 
tne ga^s are |^^d. through a filter followed hy iron oxide purifiers to 
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remove ES. This system is becoming increasingly popular again 
because for economic reasons, as will be shown later, it is sometimes 
desired not to recover ammonia. The gasworks system, known as the 
Indirect svstem, is the only one that does not involve recovery of some 
portion of the ammonia. 

The Indirect system is uneconomical from a fuel consumption 
standpoint, and produces a large hulk of efSuent which cannot he dis- 
charged into riyers, and involves diflBculty in its disposal. The Direct 
and Semi-Direct systems both aim at the avoidance of these difficulties. 
In the Direct system the gases are kept above the dew-point (70 to 80® C.) 
until after the ammonia has been entirely extracted. The hot gases axe 
treated, with a spray of tar under high pressure (Otto svstem) : in a 
cvelone extractor (.Simon-Carves system), or in an electro-static 
precipitator to remove the tar fog. After passing through the exhauster, 
senerallv of a high-speed turho-type, the gases containing the whole of 
the ammonia, with the exception of that portion combined as chloride 
and sulphate — ^the fixed ammonia — ^travels direct into a lead-lined 

vessel known as the saturator in which they are caused to bubble through 
dilute sulphuric acid, all but the last traces of the ammonia being in 
this way extracted from tie gases. In the Semi-Direct system, the 
inconvenience of dealing with the very large volume of hot gases con- 
taining the whole of the water charged into or generated in the coke oven 
is avoided, but the fuel consumptiou of the plant is increased. The 
gases leaving the oven are cooled to atmospheric temperature, thereby 
eliminating the tar, and all the water not retained by the gas at a 
temperature of, say, 25° 0. The liquor thus condensed contains the 
whole of the fixed ammonia and about half the free ammonia and is 
distilled in special stills, the steam and ammonia gases being passed back 
into the gas stream just before the saturator. 

Wherever benzole is to he recovered the gases must he cooled. This 
creates no trouble in the Indirect system, it leads to the whole of the 
water — contaminated with highly-poisonous substances and naphthalene 
—being deposited in the Direct system, and to some water deposition 
m the Semi-Direct system. The question of effluent disposal is always 
acute when benzole is recovered. The cooled gases are washed by 
creosote oil, by petroleum oil, or are passed through active carbon 
(Beckton) or through sihca gel, to recover the benzole. The benzole 
absorbed by the liquid or sohd agents is recovered therefrom by treat- 
ment with steam, and must be further washed and purified to fit it for 
motor or chemical uses. 

Many attempts have been made in the past to utilize the sulphur 
contained in the gases to furnish the sulphuric acid necessary for the 
production of sulphate of ammonia. Of historical interest are those of 
Feld, Burkheiser, and the recent attempt of Koppers and Hansen 
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(C.A.S. process) : all these processes haTe failed either from technical 
difficulties or because, as at present, the maniifacture of sulphate, even 
bv such processes, is uneconomical. 

Further information on modern coking processes may he found in 
the following books : 

InternatiomlEardhooJu of the By-Product Coke Industry ; W. Glnnd. 
E. Benn, Ltd.. 1932. 

Motor Benzole, W. H. Hoffext and G. Claxton, London, 1931. 

Coal Carhonization, Chem. Cat. Co., N.Y., 1924. 

Gas Mamvfadure, A. Aleade, Benn Bros., 1921. 

Economic Aspects of By-product Recovery. The recoverv 
of bv-products in coke manufacture, formerly of the greatest economic 
importance, has in recent years suffered severely from adverse markets 
for tar and, particularly, sulphate of ammonia, the markets for tie 
latter being invaded by sviithetic ammonia. The result has been a 
great reduction in manufacture and the problem of disposal of unwanted 
liquor has become acute. 

As an offset to this slump have come better markets and a protective 
tariff for benzole and improved facilities for the sale of surplus gas. 
Benzole has improved in production, 49 million gallons of crude being 
produced in 1933 from 30*4 million tons of coal carbonized. 

The sale of gas has been steadily increasing as an adjunct to town gas 
supplies. In Yorkshire a gas “'grid” has been established {CoUiepj 
Engineering , 1931, p. 284) into which all coke ovens already establisied 
in that area can supply gas for subsequent distrihution. At a basic 
price of oM. per 1000 cu. ft., this sale of gas means a new credit to 
an efficient coke-oven plant of about 4s. per ton of coal carbonized, 
ranging downwards to something below 2s. for an old and inefficient 
installation. Very httle gas has yet been sold from this grid (1933), but 
it is hoped to find an outlet for some 80,000,000 cu. ft. per day. The 
problem of disposing economically of coke-oven gas in all districts has 
not yet been solved, hut there are indications that erection of aU new 
coking plants near or even owned by steel works will prove the ultimate 
solution. 


LOW TEMPERATLTIE CAEBOMZATION 

In the early days of gas manufacture coal was carbonized in metal 
retorts at temperatures m the neighbourhood of 800" C. The gas yield 
was low and the coke produced was relativelv combustible. In modem 
prc*ce^s of gas manufacture, the temperature is raised to a high level 
in order to obtain a high yield of gas. This procedure produces un- 
avoidably a coke which is much less reactive and is unsuitable for 
combustion in domestic appliances in which a strong draught is not 
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■-'oilable. or in Trliicli the heat losses are not reduced to a minimum 
nv insulation with brickwork. 

Tbe damage caused bj smoke from domestic and factory chimneys 
r-pornd earlv in the twentieth century interest in the manufacture of 
smokeless fuels which would mitigate the nuisance. Attention was 
naiurallu directed towards the manufacture of the more combustible 
produced in the early days of gas manufacture, and T. Parker 
anpears to have been the first to demonstrate the practicability of this 
bv" carbonizing coals between 500 and 600° C. in iron retorts. 

Since then many processes have been tried with varying degrees 
of success and considerahle sums of money have been spent in endeavour- 
ing to carry to a successful issue the commercial carbonization of coal 
on these lines, the advantages of such low-temperature carbonization 
being : 

1. The production of a smokeless fuel suitable for burning in an 
open grate of the type normally used for coal, and without modification 
thereof. 

2. The production of a high jdeld of tar of low tdscosity, differing 
from ordinary coal tar and more suited for conversion into liquid fuels, 
therebv protdding a home source of fuel oil. 

3. The abatement of the smoke nuisance in cities. 

The advantage of replacing a large proportion of the raw coal 
used for domestic purposes by a smokeless fuel is admitted, and the 
possibihty of obtaining at the same time home supplies of liquid fuel, 
including motor spirit, adds further to the economic importance of 
low-temperature distillation. This is not confined to coal suitable for 
prodneing smokeless fuel, since much low-grade cannel and similar 
material can by low-temperature carbonization be made to give high 
yields of ” oils/'’ During the war Government interest was naturally 
directed to the question of home supplies of liquid fuel, and ezperi- 
mental work was carried on by the Petroleum Executive and by the 
nlinistry of Munitions. Since 1920 the problem has been dealt with 
by the Fuel Research Division of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research and details of the progress of the work can be 
found in the annual reports of the Director of Fuel Research. 

The ease of combustion of coke made at temperatures of 500 to 600° C. 
was first ascribed to its softer nature than gas coke, the absence of 
graphitization and the presence of some 8 to 12 per cent, of volatile 
matter iu it. These views were modified by reason chiefly of the 
researches of Sutcliffe and Evans {J.S.C.L, 1922, 196 T.) and Sir G. 
Mby {J.S.C.I., 1922, 341 T., and Fuel Ees. Board Rept., 1922). 
These investigators show that if a suitably minute cell structure is 
determined in the coke it may be of a dense, hard character but yet 
free burning. 
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A serious disadvantage of most of tLe low-temperature coke m 
been its friabilitv, leading to tlie excessive production of ” breeze ’' 
in transport and handling. This has formed a difficulty in mosr 
processes and has been overcome in different ways, by better chob 
of coals, by blending and briquetting. 

An important practical difficulty in carrying out low-temperature 
carbonization has been the transmission of heat through the coal. 
With externally-heated retorts too high a retort-wall temperature ias 
meant excessive carbonization of the outer portions of the charge bv 
the time the interior has been satisfactorily carbonized. This las 
enforced low flue temperatures, and consequently a low rate of thermal 
transmission. To counter this and obtain a reasonable time of car- 
bonization it has been assumed that the coal must be treated ia tlin 
layers, or kept in motion in a stream of hot gas, and that the retort 
material must he a good thermal conductor, i.e. metal Experience 
with metal retorts, chiefly cast iron, has not been happy, casting 
having a very short life if the temperature rose to about 600° C. Sew 
cast irons are now showing more promise and this disability may be 
removed in the future. The Fuel Eesearch Board, after experimenting 
for a number of years with metal retorts, has changed over to brick 
retorts of similar design (Fuel Eesearch Tech. Paper, 35, 1933). 
Although using a higher flue temperature the inner surface temperature 
is limited to about 600° C. and the comhnstibility of the coke is not 
reduced. 

The various processes which have been put forward can be classified 
in terms of the method of heating the. coal, as follows : The names 
of the best-known processes only of each type are quoted : 

L External heating of static charges in thin layers ; Parker (coalite), 
Beilby, Tozer, Hird, Illingworth. 

2. External heating of moving thin layers in metal or brick retorts: 
Beilby, Fuel Eesearch, Crozier. 

3. External heating in retorts with mechanical deduces for moving 
or stirring the coal : Fusion, Freeman, Salermo. 

4. Internal heating by combustion of part of the coke, i.e. semi- 
producefs giving low-grade gas : Midland Coal Products, MacLauiin, 
Bu^y. 

5. Internal heating with superheated steam : Turner. 

6. Internal heating with sensible heat of hot gases in rotatmg 
cylinders: L. t E., K.S.G-., Thyssen. 

As is to be expected, the products from such diverse methods of 
treatment must, vary very widely. It would be impossible to discus 
the variations here and the reader is directed to a review of the situa- 
tion in 1928 by Sinnatt [Fuel 1928, 7, 305). One important difference 
^ tie type of solid fuel produced : in certain processes, where the solid 
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P’-oduer from the retort is necessarily of small size briquetting has to 
be resorted to, to produce a lump fuel. Where the briquettes are 
made with pitch subsequent saving is necessary if the fuel is to be 

smokeless. _ 

The vields of the various products have also varied Trithin wiae 

limits, partly owing to the above differences in system and partly 
owing; to indifferent technique in assessment. 

TABLE XXVIII 

Yields or Peodvcts feom CERTAI^" Low-Tempeeatvee " • 

Gaebonizatiov Peocesses 


From the results of Tests by the Director of Fuel Research 


Yame of Retort. 

Fuel 

Re- 

search.^ 

Parker 

(Coal- 

ite). 

• 

= Free- 
: man. 

Crozier. 

Mac- Bussv. 

Laurin. 

L. & N. 

Coal .... 

Dalton 

Dalton 

Kirkbv! 

TuUy- 

Virgiri. Both- 

New 

Yields per ion of 
dry, ash-free coal ; 

IMain. 

Main. 

Top ' 
Hard, j 

1 

i J 

garth 

Haw'k- 

hih 

Seam. 

; w^ell. 

Fount. 

Coke, cwt. . . 

13-93 

14-70 

16-75 1 

14-46 

11-27 9-96 

3-35 1 

Breeze, cwt. . 

1-87 

0-72 

3*04 

1-20 2-04 

10-70 

Gas, cu. ft. . 1 

7,050 : 

6,220 

2,150 i 

8.390 

34,150 47,890 1 

1 102,200 1 

Gas, therms 

49-4 i 

43-9 

19-3 ; 

27-1 

79-6 90-3 

1 37-8 

Tar, gals. . . 

1 20-1 , 

20-1 

22-3 i 

18-6 

18-3 20-9 ! 

15-7 j 

Spirit, gals. . ; 

— 

1-2 

— ; 

0-9 

0-3 0-1 1 

- Xil 

Liquor, gals. . ! 

27*6 ; 

11-0 1 

11-8 ■ 

— 

49-5 29-1 i 

1 

S./ammonia, lb. ; 

1 

10-5 ■ 

15-0 j 

i 

J 

3-9 ! 

10-3 

43-1 ^ 22-7 ! 



^Fuel Research Tech. Pap. 35, 1933 


Table XXVIII gives }delds which have been obtained on a variety 
of plants during tests by the Pnel Research Board. The yields are 
typical of most of the retorting systems quoted above and can be 
summarized as follows for bituminous coal systems producing rich gas : 


Coke . 

Tar 

Xotor Spirit from gas 
Liquor . 

Gas 


14-15 cwt, 

18-22 gals. 

1-2 „ 

10-30 „ (inch cond. steam) 
2000-7000 cu. ft. 

30-50 therms 


Some idea of the progress made in this country can be gained from 
the fact that over a quarter of a roilbon tons of low-temperature smoke- 
le^ fuel were sold in this country during 1933. There is no doubt 
but that each year will see substantial advances. 

In certain processes in which the solid product from the retort is 
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finely divided the fuel has an industrial rather than a domestic appli- 
cation unless briquetting is resorted to, to produce a lump fuel 
Low Temperature Carbonization Products. The amount of 
volatile matter remaining in the solid residue depends upon the method 
of treatment and the temperature to which the coke has been subjected 
It is now accepted that for lump smokeless fuel of the Coalite type 
0-8 per cent, is sufficient to impart free-burning properties. Smokeless 
fuels are normally light, though certain forms and particularly briquettes 
are fairly dense. hTormally the bulk density varies from 18-22 Ih 



Fig. 18 . ^Apparatus for Measuring Radiation from Fires. 


cu. ft. as compared with 24-28 lb. for gas retort coke, and 50-55 lb. 
for domestic coal. 

The Fuel Eesearch Board have devised a method of test for smoke- 
le^ fuels in which a measured volume is burnt in the grate and the 
component of radiation in one direction measured, the results being 
comj^ed a^inst a standard in terms of ease of ignition, maximum 
ra reacn maximum radiation and percentage of fuel 

consum . buch tests for domestic fuel are now becoming commonly 
^ general arrangement of the apparatus used is shown in 
'i^ires and 19. In the open fire, smokeless fuels are easilv ignited 
^\e t e *gh radiation efficiency of over 30 per cent, of the total 
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npar of the fuel compared with 22 per cent, for coal. In certain grates 
riip absence of long flames is a drawback in the case of oven and water 
heatins, but suitable grates can be constructed. 

^Low-temperature tar is a somewhat variable product owing 

to the many processes involved, but in general its characteristic proper- 
ties are rather a function of the temperature than of the type of process. 
The mammum yield of tar is obtained with a carbonizing temperature 
of 550-600'' C. Generally low-temperature tars have a lower specific 
grawltv than gas tars {1*02-1 -06 against 1*10) and are of lower vis- 
eositv. Thev contain httle free carbon, 0*2 per cent., and little 
naphthalene and anthracene «^1 per cent.) although substitution 
nroducts of these are present in fair quantity. 


Water 



Perhaps their most striking feature is their high content of tar 
acids (up to 35 per cent.). These are normally of higher molecular 
weight than the tar acids of gas-retort or coke-oven tar, the lowest 
member, phenol, being present to the extent of only 1 per cent. The 
greatest production of tar acids corresponds approximately to a car- 
bonizmg temperature of 550° C. 

Low-temperature tar contains aromatic hydrocarbons, but the 
proportion is defimtely less than in high-temperature carbons. The 
same hydrocarbons are present, even including benzene (about 0*5 per 
cent, of the tar) but generally those of low-temperature tar are of 
Higher molecular weight. In addition the tar contains saturated, 
nusaturated and polymethylene (naphthenic) hydrocarbons. The 

F. 
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saturated hydrocarbons amount to less than 6 per cent, and consist 
to a fair extent of solid paraffins, as much as 2 per cent, being found 
in one tar. 

TABLE XXIX 

Com’osmox or Low- Temperature Tars 
Percentages by weight of the dry tar 


Process. 

Fuel 

Research. 

niing. 

'Worth. 

; Parker. 

Mae- 

Laurin. 

Turner. 

; Saiermo. 

Coal 

Dalton 

Beeston^ Mixed. 

Scottish. 

Ell. 

L’oventiT 

Beans. 

; 15-0 

Main. 

Yield, gals, per ton of 

coal .... 20-0 

18-0 

i 

; 17-5 

19-1 

22-1 

Specific grarity . 

105 

1-OS 

1-04 

1-07 

1-02 

■ 1-04 

Listillatioii : 

Water . . . . 

2-0 

2-9 

i 3-1 

4-9 

3-7 

5*5 

Tar oil ... 

60-5 

56-2 

: 64-6 

47-8 

57-1 


Pitch . . - . 

39-2 

43-7 

35-2 

52-1 

42-7 

; 34-7 

Loss .... 

0-3 

0-1 

^ 0-2 

0-1 ! 

0-2 

0-3 

Analysis of Tar-Oil : 
Tar acids . . . 

21-0 

21*7 

23*5 

18-1 

16-8 

^ 25-3 

Bases .... 

1-9 

1*8 

1-3 

1-3 

20 

i 1-3 

Xeutral oil . . 

37-6 

32*7 

39-8 

284 

38-3 

38-7 

Total .... 

60-5 

56*2 

64-6 

^47-8 

571 

j 65-1 

Tar acids: 

0-210= C. . . 

41 

8*6 

6-6 

, 4-1 

0-3 

i 4-7 

210-220 . . . 

3-5 

3*0 

3-0 

1-8 

1-8 

i 24 

220-290 . . . 

5*7 

4*5 

6-1 

7-2 

71 

: 90 

300-360 . . . 

5-6 

4-3 

5-6 

3-9 

5 4 

^ 64 : 

Residue 

1-5 

1-0 

1-9 

0-8 : 

2-0 

i 24 : 

Loss .... 

0-6 

0-3 

1 0-3 

0-3 

0-2 

04 ; 

Total .... 

210 

21-7 

23-5 

18-1 

168 

25-3 = 

Xeutral Oil : 

0-170= C. . . 

41 

! 

2-3 

6-0 

: 0-8 

5-8 

2-5 

170-230 . . . 

7-9 

8-2 

8-2 

i 4-5 

6-8 

6-3 

230-360 . , . 

21-3 

19-4 

23o 

1 20-6 

24-7 

25-2 

Residue . . . 

3-7 

2-4 

8-7 

^ 2-1 

0-7 

4-1 

L<^ .... 

0-6 

0-4 

0-4 

- 0-4 

0-3 

0-6 


37-6 

32-7 

39-8 

28-4 

38-3 

38-7 


Morgan has described the properties of the ” resinoids * ' of tax. i.e. 
tnose amorphous or resinous constituents of high molecular weight 
which are insoluble in light petroleum but soluble in many organic 
^ivents. On evaporation from solution they yield the resins as hard 
tnmfeparent films. The resinoids constitute as much as 15 per cent. 

the tar and contain mainly neutral (resinene) and phenolic (resinoid) 
Ix^es with small quantities of resinamines and resinoic acids. 

The approximate composition of a number of typical tars are shown 
in Table XXIX, 
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Furrher details of the constitution and properties of low-temperatur' 
and oils can be found in the following pubhcatioiis : 

'"linnatt and King, J.S.GJ., 1925, 44, 413 T. 

.Shmatt, King and Linnell, J.S.C.I.:, 1926, 45, 385 T. 

Tars and Oils from Coal. Fuel Eesearch Technical Paper Ko. 32 
1931. 

3Iorgan, J.S.C.L, 1932, 51, 67 T. 

The niilization of low-temperature tars in existing markets has 
been delaved partly owing to the fact that the products do not fit 
specifications which have been drawn up primarily for high-temperature 
tar products. This difficulty is gradually disappearing and low-tem- 
perature tars and fractions are certain to find their own market when 
sufficiently large supphes are available ; it has been stated for example 
that the pitch produced is particularly suitable for briquetting pur- 
poses. Low-temperature tar is also suitable for direct conversion into 
motor spirit and Diesel oil by catalytic hydrogenation (see page 176). 

Gas . — The gas produced by external heating at about 600^ C. differs 
widely &om town gas in that it contains a much higher proportion 
of hydrocarbons and less hydrogen. It has a higher calorific value 
and a high density. It can be used for heating the retorts, but its 
most obvious outlet would be for enriching coal gas for to\¥ns' purposes. 
The gas from certain processes such as the MacLaurin, wffiere internal 
heating is used, is of low calorific value owing to dilution of the rich 
gas with producer gas. 

The compositions of three gases are shown below in comparison 
with a town's gas. 




Puel 

Besearch. 

Parker. 

1 MacLaurin. 

Town gas. 
j Greenmch.. : 

CO, . . 

4-0 

4-0 

1 9-5 

; 1-7 

C.H. 

3-4 

4-3 

0-9 

1 3-1 

CO ... . 

6-7 

6-2 

14-0 

7-4 I 

Fg 

31-8 

37-6 

26-2 

1 51-2 



43-0 

40-0 

8-1 

1 29-2 ! 

^2 

10-6 

7-9 

41*3 

1 7-4 1 


1-27 1 

1-25 

1-27 

1 

B.T11.XL per cu. ft. . . : 

725 1 

710 

233 

06 O 

I Sp. gr. (adr = 1) . . . 

! 1 

0-65 1 

1 

0-56 

0-74 

0-40 


lf\hen stripped, low-temperature gas yields about 1*5 gallons of 
motor spirit per ton of coal. Although this type of spirit is high in 
unsaturated hydrocarbons (up to 35 per cent.) it is easily refined by 
w^hing with sulphuric acid and caustic soda, and forms, after mixing 
with the spirit obtained by distilling the tar, a motor spirit of high 
anm-Knock value (see page 220). 
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LIQUID FUELS 
CHAPTEE VIII 

COMPOSITION. PEODUCTION AND CHAEACTEE OF 

FLUBL OILS 

Until recent years it was generally understood tiat a liquid fuel 
was a lieary residual oil. eitLer from petroleum or coal tar, capable 
of being burned either for steam-raising, or for heating operations in 
metallurgical or other furnaces, but the introduction of internal com- 
bustion engines has given the term a much wider significance. 

In the earlier days of the petroleum industry, when kerosine was 
the most important product of the crude oil, a large part of the residue, 
after the removal of the lower-boiling naphthas and lamp oils, had 
liule outlet but as fuel oils. Further, many of the highly asphaltic 
oils, with the methods of distillation then practised, were incapable of 
yielding marketable products other than motor spirits, kerosines and 
luel oil residues. The latter constituted an abundant, cheap and very 
efficient fuel and its use in the refineries, and for locomotives and 
marine purposes developed rapidly. 

The introduction of the internal combustion engine using in the 
nrst place the highly volatile gasoline (commonly known as -jpetrol) gave 
a greatly enhanced value to the naphtha fraction, previously of httle 
value. 

The development of such engines and their application to the 
moLor-car, the submarine, the dirigible balloon and aeroplane, which 
nave completely revolutionized our ideas of locomotion, and rendered 
pOb^ibie that mastery of the sea in submerged craft and the conquest 
01 tp air so long sought by man, have been possible only by reason 
Ox ihd suitability of light oils or spirits for such engines, enabling the 
ttiasmum of heat units to be carried in minimum space and efficiently 
employed in the engine. 

Later there followed the Compression-Ignition (“C.I.”) type of 
engme (familiarly spoken of as Diesel engines) and the hot-bulb engine 

rcierred to as the semi-Diesel), both of which enabled heavy 
Oils to be used. 
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In one form of engine or another practically the ^’’hole range of 
distillation products,, and in some cases residuals, from petroleum is 
available as fuel, and so important have fuels for I.C. engines become 
that suitable ones have been sought in other raw materials, coal tar. 
and to a limited extent alGohol. 

Although a heavy oil from petroleum, or with some limitations 
from coal tar, may be employed either for external or internal com- 
bustion, it is convenient to consider liquid fuels under separate headings 
— those used for steam-raising and general heating purposes, and those 
used in internal combustion engines. The former are referred to 
generally as fuel or bunker oils : the latter as Diesel oils. 

Liquid Fuel for Steam -raising. The advantages of liquid fuel 
for steam-raising as compared with coal are great, and may he snin- 
maxLzed as : 

High Calorific Value : 1 lb. of oil fuel averages 19,500 B.Th.U. as 
compared with 13,500 B.Th.U. for good coal. This is due to the 
inherent high calorific value of the hydrocarbon constituents, and to 
the high purity of oils, the amount of non-combustible matter usually 
being almost negligible. 

The theoretical evaporative value of petroleum fuel oil is thus 
about 20 lb. of steam per Ih. of fuel ; one eminent firm will guarantee 
16*0 lb. from and at 212° F. when the rate of evaporation does not 
exceed 4r-5 lb. per square foot of surface, and 14 Ih. with evaporation 
at the rate of 16 lb. per square foot. 

Zoii' Stoii'age Value : 1 ton of oil averages 38 cu. ft. as against an 
average for coal of 43 cu. ft. 

The high calorific value and low stowage value enable a greater 
number of heat units to be carried or stored per cubic foot of space 
than for coal in the ratio of 1*7 to 1. 

Further, oil can he stored on shore in tanks below the ground 
level, thus economizing in space, or on board ship stored in fore or 
aft compaitments or the double bottoms, situations impossible for 
solid fuel, the bunkers for which must he situated conveniently in 
relation to the stoke-hold. 

These properties, in the case of vessels of the mercantile marine, 
leave valuable space free for cargo ; in battleships, they add enor- 
mously to the radius of action of the vessel. 

Eamj Control of Oomum/ptio-n : This being effected by opening or 
closing the valve, or by putting into or out of action additional burners, 
IS a simple operation, and any desired rate of steam production can 
readiiy be ensured : further, a steady steam pressure can he assured. 

Economy in Staff : Control being so easy and the heavy labour in 
eoai-trimming and handling abolished, great reductions of stoke-iold 
staff are jH>ssible. This is important in the mercantile marine from 
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the point of new of wages and proidsions. In the hTavy it iiu'iiiis 
s rel’jcdon in tie crew, with less loss of life in tlic cvont of a- wssel 
beincr snnk in action, and a greater proportion of the crew avoilalili- 

for fienring tiie sliip. 

Since xhe vxb.i a considerable number of large liners have' biani con- 
verted to oil fuel firing at great expense. Many new vessels Ijavc Ihmmi 
equipped to burn oil This is sufficient evidence of tlie advaniagoH, 
practical and economical of oil fuel 

Cleanliness: Bunkering with coal, especially on board slip, must 
be always an extremely dirty process, and result in vahiaBlc {inn' 
being spent in cleaning np. Since oil can be pumped tlirongli suii- 
abie lose directly into the tanks no dirt is distributed. Biirilu'r, 
tbe case of battlesbips, the practicability of taking in oil supplies in 
this manner while under way at sea is an important matter. 

Again, oil burns without residue, so that the handling and disjin.sal 
01 ashes, clinker, etc., are obviated. The amount of inert matter in 
the form of ash carried with coal is often oveidooked ; 20(X) ton.s of 
b'^er coal with 5 per cent, of ash means shipping no less tlian lOO t ons 
01 ^ useless material The absence of ash, moreover, leads to bid ter 
efficiency, as the opening of the doors for cleaning the fires is rcnHiiTcd 
mmecessarv. 


Other minor advantages are the non-deterioration of oil in storn.g(‘, 
tne absence of danger from bunker explosions with oil of Hatislavtory 
flash-point, lower stoke-hold temperatures, no corrosion of tlie bunloT 
plates, and the abolition of the excessive physical exertion in siokimr. 

_ The advantages of liquid fuel are not confined to steaiu-raisiiur’ 
Its iugh intensity of combustion, and the ease with which a siiuidv 
rempeiarure can be maintained over a long period, and tlie uudlity (d 

“ its use in many metallurgical an<l .li.h.-r 
du.tnal operations. The heating systems of many, large (luildimrs 
are now operated with liquid fuel, consumption being rogukted hv 
taermosrntic control For many purposes the absence'of aS tl I hl 

Thf T “ favour of its emploviucil 

Th advantages to be derived from the use of liquid fuel h - 1' 
ot coal are unquestionable, and the matter resolves Itself 1 ^, 1 ' ' 

ftd n» .Wb “r, 1 ‘“W “'“'’I' 

gra. .<l™„ i. a,S,«o; * "“■I"™* 

n:.„xr 

sistiig almost entirelv of pure liauiM b 

if ot pure liquid hydrocarbons. Oils containing 
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any quantity of oxygen Gompounds, sncli as tar oils, have necessarily 
a lower calorific value. For safety in use tie oil must not give of 
inflammable vapour until a temperature well above any litely to h 
attained in use is reacied. tiat is, its Flash-Point must be liigh. Ir, 
tie mercantile marine tie flasi-point must not be lower tian loO" P. 
(close test), and for Naval use below 175° F. In order that the oil 
may flow readily through pipes it must not be too viscous at ordinary 
temperatures. Many natural oils and residues contain so much solid 
hydrocarbon in solution that on lowering the temperature they become 
semi-solid. The oil should be as free from water as possible, or there 
is a risk of the burners being extinguished, and free from sohd matter, 
otherwise the fine orifices of the burners will become choked. 

For domestic heating burners light grades of oil are used, these 
being distillates. 

The quality of fuel oils is specified by the U.S. Bureau of Standards 
in Fuel Oils, Commercial Standard CS 12-33 (1933). There are sis 
grades of fuel oil listed in this publication. 


REQUIKEitEXrS FOB FCEL OlL 1, 2 AND 3 
(All temperatures are degrees F.) 


G-rade — 
(see note). 


Flashpoint 


Water 
and 

(deg.) (deg.) 


Pour 

max. 

(deg.) 


Distillation 

10 % 

(deg.) (deg.) . 


Viscosity 

(max.). 


No. 1 . 

110 

165 

0-05 

: 15 

420 

(E.P.)600 — 

No. 2 . 

125 

190 

0-05 

^ 15 

440 

620 — 

No. 3 . 

150 

200 

0-10 

; 15 

460 

675 55 Saybolt (lOO'P.) 


Note. — ^These are distillate oils for use in burners requiring : No. 1, a volatile 
fuel ; No. 2, a moderately volatile fuel ; No. 3, a low viscosity oil. 


1 

1 Grade — 

3 isee note) 

i 

\ 

Flashpoint Water 

Pout 

min. 

(deg.) 

Distillation. 

min. max. sediment 
(deg.) (deg.) max. 
Above (%) 

10% E.P. 90% Vise. max. 

maximum 
(deg.) (deg.) (deg.) 

1 No. 4 . 

150 250 1-0 

15 ^ 

— — — : 125 Savbolt (100= F.) 

i No. 0 . 

loO _ 1-0 

— 

— — — ; 100 FuroI(122=F.) j 

! No. 6 . 

150 Water Sedmt. 


1 

with 



j 

sedmt. 


^ I i 


not 



1 

above 

2^0 

0-25 

1 _ _ _ j 300 Furol (122= F.) 1 

! i 

I 1 


Note. No. 4, low viscosity fuel : No. o, medium viscosity fuel (Bunker B.) 
No. 6, high vi^ositY fuel, (Bunker G). 
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S'llphuT req^uirements may be specified as follows . 

Xoffi 0-5 per cent. ; Xo. 2, 0-5 ; N'o. 3, 0-75 ; JSio. 4, 1-25 ; Nos. 5 

and 6, no Limit. ^ t ■ „ 

The most generally used oil in tbe United States for domestic 

hurnOTS is No° 3, whilst heavy oil for furnace purposes is No. 6— 
Bunker " C-" 

Small modifications of these requirements have been "recom- 
mended (1934) ; an additional feature being the introduction, of 
carbon residue figures of 0-05 per cent, for Grades 1 and 2, and 0-10 

for Grade 3. 

The folloTuing is a copy of the specification issued by the British 
Admiralty : 

1. Quality.— The Oil fuel supplied under this Contract shall consist of Liquid 
HvdrocarbonSj and may be either: 

' [a) Shale Oil; or 

;'t) Petroleum as may he required; or 

\c) A distillate or a residual product of petroleum ; and shall comply with 
the Admiralty requirements as regards flash-pomt, fluidity at low temperatures, 
percentage of sulphur, presence of water, acidity and freedom from impurities. 

The flash-point shaU not be lower than 175° P. close test (Pensky-Martens). 
rin the case of oils of exceptionally low viscosity such as distillates from shale, 
ihe flash point must- be not less than 200" F.] 

The proportion of sulphur contained in the Oil shall not exceed 1*5 per cent. 

The Oil fuel supplied shall be as free as possible from acid, and in any case 
the amount of inorganic acidity present must be such that not more than 10 
mgm. of potassium hydroxide are necessary to neutralize the acidity of 100 
zramnies of the Oil. 

The quantity of icater delivered vrith the Oil shall not exceed 0-5 per cent. 

The viscosity of the Oil supplied shall not exceed 1000 seconds for an out- 
flow of oO cubic centimetres at a temperature of 32" F., as determined by the 
Sedwood Standard Viscometer (Admiralty type for testing Oil fuel, p. 357). 

The Oil supplied shall he free from earthy, carbonaceous, or fibrous matter, 
or other impurities which are likely to choke the burners. 

As a result of trials conducted by the Admiralty on low-temperature 
tar-oil fuels the following specification was drawm up : 

ilash point — ^Pensky-yiartens . . not below 175° F. 

Sulphur ...... not to exceed 1 per cent. 

Crude Tar Acids . . . . „ „ „ 36 „ 

„ „ „ 2 

To be free from inorganic acidity and sensibly free from anthracene 
and sediment. 

solids separating out after maintaining the oil at a temperature of 
32’ F. for seven days shall not exceed 0-1 per cent. An important 
point m connection with tar- oil fuels is the effect of tar acids on the 
caionfic value. On an average this is reduced by about 35 B.Th.U. 
per lb. per 1 per cent, of tar acids. 

Tii». iOilowing is a summary of a specification for Creosote for Fuel 
ia Furnaces L^ed by tie Britisi Standards Institution (No. B.S.S. 
ofiS, 1933) : 
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The creosote shall consist essentially of a distillate of coal tar and 
shall he free from admixture with petroleum oils and undistilled criide 
tars. 

It shall he free from sediment and other impurities likely to chob 
burners. 

Specific gra^dty at 38° C. (100° F.) not above 1*07. 

Yiscosity at 100° F. not above 100 seconds. Eedwood No. 1. 

It shall become completely liquid on being slowly warmed to 38' C. 

On cooling it shall remain free from separated sohds. After stand- 
ing for two hours at 32° C. (90° F.). 

Flash-point shall not be below 150° F. Pensky-Martens. 

Ash — ^not above 0*05 per cent. 

Gross calorific value — not below 16.000 B.Th.U. 

Available Fuel Oils. The available fuel oils are hea\der portions 
of natuial petroleums and shale oils, tar oils derived from coal dis- 
tillation. blast furnace tar, water gas tar, and tar from gas producers. 

PETEOLEXJM 

As crude petroleum is the source from which the hulk of oil fuek 
— ^ranging from petrol to hearw oil — ^is obtained, its general characters 
and distillation may he described conveniently here, the individual 
distillates being considered more fully later. 

Petroleum occurs widely distributed throughout the world, but 
the two greatest oil-producing regions are those of America and the 
Eussian fields, and the o£-fields of California, Texas, Mexico, Venezuela 
and Persia have assumed considerable importance. In the East, oil 
is found in quantity in Burma and the Eastern Archipelago, notably 
Borneo. The British Empire does not contain any important oMelds. 
hut there are small outputs of oil in Canada, Australia, New Zealand. 
Newfoundland, Trinidad, and Barhadoes. Table III (Appendix) shows 
the world’s output in metric tons. 

Physical Characters. — The origin of petroleum is still a matter of 
debate and need not be considered here. As obtained from the bor- 
ings it varies in colour from a light yellow to almost black ; some oils 
are highly mobile, whilst others are thick and viscid. Eedwood found 
the lowest specific gravity (0*771) in samples from Washington U.S.A.. 
and Sumatra, and the highest (1*06) in a Mexican sample. According 
to the same authority, the range for American oils is between 0-iS5 
and 0*945, and for Baku oils 0*85 to 0*90. 

The may be from below the freezing-point of water up 

to 320° F. 

The coefficient of expansion (the ratio of the increase in volmne 
for I"" to the original volume) with rise of temperature is an important 
property, and due- allowance must he made for this in estimating 
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flpliveries under different temperature conditions. The lo^rer the 
specific sravitr of the oils, the greater is the rate of expansion. For 
hearv oils, this is 0*0007 per C. (0*00039 per "" F.), and for lighter oils 
sV?XHh 2-0*00076 per "C. (0*00040-0*00042 per ^F.). For Roumanian 
peTroleum Petroni gives — 

SpeciSe era\'itr. Coeffioient of expansion per ° C. 

U-730 - 0 820 0-0009 - 0-0010 

0-S30 - 0-870 0-0008 - 0-0009 

0-S70 - 0-910 0-0007 - O-OOOS 

The speoific gravity of oils in Great Britain and the United States 
is taken at 60“ F. relative to water at the same temperature. For an 
oil temperature differing from 60° F. the standard correction per 
Fahrenheit degree is as follows : 


f Below sp. gr. 0-740 0-00048 

„ 0-740 0-00044 

Kerosine ......... 0-00040 

Gas oils ......... 0*00036 

Die^l engine fuels ....... 0*00035 

Heavy fuel oils ........ 0*00034 


The risoosity of petroleum oils varies greatly even with oils from 
the same district. It increases with rise of specific gravity, the higher 
value for both being dependent mainly upon the presence of heavier 
hydrocarbons, possibly solid paraffins held in solution by the higher 
liquid paraffins, but no connection can be traced between viscosity 
and specific gravity, oils of the same specific gra\dty varying widely 
in viscosity. Increase of temperature causes a rapid decrease in the 
viscosity, and a rise of a few degrees will often cause a sluggish oil 
TO flow freely. 

The specific heat is frequently important, since it is often necessary 
to heat fuel oils before use. The specific heat decreases almost pro 
rata with a rise in specific gravity. The following are values for crude 

oils : 



Specific 

Specific 


gravity. 

heat. 

Pennsylvania . 

. 0*809o 

0-5000 

California 

. 0*9600 

0-3980 

Tesas .... 

. 0*9200 

0-4315 

Russia .... 

. 0*9079 

0-4355 

Beterminations made by one 

of the authors are : 



Specific 

Specific 

Russian . . . 

gravitv. 

heat. 

. 0-914 

0*448 

Burma .... 

ro-897 

0*433 

• 10-924 

0*406 

Texas .... 

. 0-927 

0*436 

Shale .... 

. 0-880 

0-460 


The calorific value of petroleum and heavy oil fuels is dealt with 
at the end of the present chapter. 
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Chemical Composition of Petroleum. Petroleum consi-: 
almost entirely of the elements carbon and hydrogen, together ^rv 
small and varying quantities of oxygen, nitrogen and sulphur. Accoi-ft 
ing to Veith, the proportions are : * 

Carbon. 79-5-87-1 average 84-5 

Hydrogen . 11-5-14-8 „ 12-5 

Oxygen, etc. 0-1- 6*9 „ 2*0 

The sulphur in petroleum seldom exceeds 1 per cent., hut oyp^ 

2 per cent, occurs in many Texas oils, and stiU higher quantities in 
some Mexican crudes. Average American petroleum contains ahor 
0*5 per cent. Occasionally a small amount of free sulphur is present, 
but in general the sulphur is present in the form of organic sulphur 
compounds. To these compoimds the objectionable odour of mam- 
petroleums and of their first distillation products is due. During dis- 
tillation some decomposition takes place with production of sulphurettei 
hydrogen. 

High sulphur content was formerly objected to on the grounds cf 
possible corrosion of metals by the products of combustion. This is 
now regarded as insignifi.cant, except where condensation of water, 
etc., occurs, but funnel gases and engine exhaust gases are rendered 
highly objectionable by the presence of much sulphur dioxide. 

Hydrocarbons Present in Petroleum. By a combination of 
chemical treatment and refined methods of fractional distillation a 
large number of hydrocarbons have been isolated from petroleums, 
and it has been established that all natural oils consist of mixtures 
of numerous hydrocarbons belonging to various well-recognized series, 
and members of at least eight such series have been identified. Bj 
a “ series is meant a succession of definite compounds, the individual 
members, as one ascends in molecular weight, showing a regular dif- 
ference in the number of carbon and hydrogen atoms present, and it 
is therefore possible to write a general formula for the members. 

Of these eight series of hydrocarbons the following are the principal : 

Xaphthenes or Benzene or 

Paranins Olefines. polvmethvlenes. aromatic. 

OnEkn-^2 C.nE2n ' ^^(CH2) C„H2n-6 

The lower members of a series are frequently gases, soon passing 
into easily condensible liquids, and finally through more and more 
stable liquids until solid substances are reached. Increase in mole- 
cular complexity is then accompanied by rise in boiling-point in tie 
case of liquids, or of melting-py^irt^i the case of solids, and the rise 
in these properties is also associated with a rise in specific gravity 
and viscosity. Thus, in the case of the paraffin hydrocarbons, tie 
fust four members are gases ; at C 5 H 12 (pentane) is a very volatile 
liquid : tne subsequent liquid members increase in boiling-point and 
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yntil about CisHgg (octdecane) jelly-like bydrocarbons (mineral 
or vaseline) are reacbed. and these finally are succeeded, about 
bv solids, wbicb in various mixtures constitute parafiin wax. 

The character of a natural oil and tbe proportion of different com- 
^nerciai constituents (petrol, illuminating oil, etc.) wbicb it will yield 
■vi’I varv principally according to tbe different proportions of the meni- 
h-rs of a given series present, but also tbrougb the varying proportion 
r: hvdrocarbons of tbe different series. Eor a given range of boiling 
:::e napbrbene and aromatic bydrocarbons bave a bigber density than 
naraSns. consequently a fraction from oil rich in these is of higher 
deasitv than tbe corresponding fraction from a paraflSnoid oil. Sohd 
naramns are said to be absent in Gahcian oils, and these oils (together 
with Eoumanian) differ from most others in that the portions distilling 
below 150“ are rich in aromatic hydrocarbons. 

Two outstanding ty'pes of petroleum are met with, paraffin base,'’ 
and asphalt base ” oils. Tbe latter are characterized by a medium 
or nigh percentage of aspbaltum or bitumen, material of well-recognized 
character but the nature of which is little understood. 

The presence of much aspbaltum makes tbe oils dark coloured, 
increases their viscosity, and this concurrently renders it m.ore difficult 
for water, dirt, etc., to separate out. Generally also asphaltic oils con- 
tain more sulphur than paraffin base oils. Tbe latter may be free or 
almost free from aspbaltum, but contain more or less paraffin wax. 
This wax distils in the refining process ; asphalt, on tbe other band, 
is left in tbe stills and much comes on tbe market as petroleum pitch. 

Whilst these are the two outstanding types of crude oil, a large 
proportion of oil is of a mixed base type. 

Distillation of Petroleum. After tbe removal of adventitious 
dirt and water, by settlmg or centrifuging, tbe crude oil is submitted 
10 distillation with the object of separating fractions ba\dng tbe desired 
characteristics for use as motor fuels, burning oils, intermediate oils, 
ffie ^ib , etc., the extent to which the distillation is pursued depending 
.argeiy on tbe character of tbe crude oil and on market conditions. 
The tecbniGue of the distillation process has been immensely improved 
by tbe introduction of continuous distillation plants and tbe use of 
such efficient fractionating columns that products of tbe desired cbarac- 
terLsries are obtained directly, thus avoiding re-fractionation. Beyond 
such an outline of the processes as will make clear the production of 
iiqind fuels from the crude oil the- distillation will not be described. 

Broadly it may be said that the paraffin base oils, because of tbe 
lubricating oils and valuable paraffin wax they yield, are 
preceded to what may be termed their ultimate commercial resolution, 
tne motor fuel, burning oils (suitable for parafiin engines) and Diesel 
iueis being aknost the sole fuels obtained. 
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The asphaltic oils, on the other hand, may be worked chiefly for 
the production of fuels, the topping " process being employed. The 
heavy fuel oils may be left as a residue, comprising the bulk of the oil. 
Alternatively they may be put through the more elaborate process to 
give lubricating oils and a residue of fuel oil or asphalt. iLxed base 
oils may be treated by either alternative method ; much will depend 
on their character and market conditions. 

Broadly, whichever system is practised, the early stages of distilla- 
tion peld the same types of product — gasoline or petrol (possibly in 
the first place as a naphtha or benzine), kerosines (burning and power 
distillates) and some intermediate or gas oil, the latter of importance 
as '' Diesel distillate fuels. Thereafter the lines of treatment 
diverge. 

Topping " is the simplest process for obtaining the three distillates 
leaATQg a residue which forms the bulk of the output of fuel or bunker 
oil. The process is simple, the crude oil being passed, through heaters, 
where it is heated under pressure to a temperature high enough to 
cause all the lower-boihng components to volatilize when the hot oil 
is discharged into evaporators '' at atmospheric pressure. These 
mixed vapours pass first to air coolers and finally water-cooled cg&l- 
densers and condensation in order of diminishing boiling range t^kes 
place. The unvolatihzed portion from the evaporators is the fuel oil. 
The distillates (naphtha^ kerosines) will generally require re-fractiona- 
tion, followed by chemical treatment, to be described later. 

Where the more complete treatment for the wider range of products 
is practised, the first stage of distillation is at atmospheric pressure: 
the crude oil is heated and passed continuously to a fractionating 
column in which separation of fractions occurs at definite levels, the 
uncondensed vapours from the gasoline fraction alone passing away 
at the top to water-cooled condensers. The residue coUectiug at the 
bottom of the column is then further heated and discharged into a 
second fractionating column where a high vacuum is maintained. 
Lubricating oil fractions are obtained, of decreasing viscosity as the 
vapours are condensed higher and higher in the column, the vapours 
of the intermediate oils passing from the top to a condenser and residue 
fuel oils, or possibly asphalt itself collects at the bottom. 

Diesel distillate oils* are taken off with either system as fractions 
intermediate between the burning oils and the lubricating oils proper. 
For this reason these oils are co mm only termed intermediate oils, and 
alternatively *' gas oils ” because of their wide use for carburetting 
blue water gas, and in small amount for the production of oil gas. 
Another most important use is in the cracking ** process. 

The two alternative systems of topping an asphaltic oil are shown 
as fohows : 
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Intermediate oil. Lubricating oil Besidue — 

distillates. Various grades of 

asphalt. 

Cracking ” distillation is a development designed to increase the 
vieid of the more volatile products, more specifically the yield of motor 
spirit obtained from the crude oil. Higher-boiling hydrocarbons are 
not capable of being distilled at atmospheric pressure tdthout decom- 
position. By increasing the pressure this decomposition is greatly 
increased, and, although losses through the formation of gases and 
coke are incurred, the process has proved invaluable in meeting the 
increased demand for motor spirit. Over 40 per cent, of the gasoline 
produced in the United States is '' cracked spirit. 

The rav material is usually the intermediate or gas oil, but many 
topped residues are successfully cracked. 

Cracked spirit differs in important ways from “ straight '' gasoline, 
and is dealt with in more detail on page 211. 

Yield of Commercial Fractions from Crude Oils. Owing to 
the wide variation of crude oils of the same type and the different 
systems of distillation which may be employed, the yields of the various 
“fractions” can be only very generally given. In Table XXX a 
general average composition for typical crudes has been arrived at 
from several analyses published by the United States Department of 
Commerce : 

TABLE XXX 

Distillation Products of Petroleum 


Xapbtbas (or benzine) 

Paraffin 

base. 

36 

]VIised 

base. 

23 

Asphaltic 

base. 

Lamp oils (kerosines) .... 

21 

9 

— 

Intermediate oil (gas oil. Solar distiQate) 

12 

20 

11-2 

Residue . ... 

31 

4S 

88-8 

Sp.gr. 

0-823 

0-880 

0-979 

It would not be correct to assume that asphaltic base oils generally 


do not yield naphthas and kerosines ; the example given is from heavy 
asphaltic types. 

Refining Petroleum Fuels. Bunker or heavy fuel oil residues 
require no treatment other than is necessary to remove suspended 
solids and possibly water. Heavy oils, whether distillates or suitable 
residues, for use in internal combustion engmes again are untreated 
beyond clarifying. 
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Motor spirit, special Taporizing oils and kerosines are nsnallv slightly 
relloyr and even if not so when first distilled, in course of tine, especially 
on exposure to light and air. become yellow. Gum-hke substances also 
are developed and these are very undesirable in these fuels. To remove 
these active substances treatment is necessary. Usually this consists 
in agitation with small quantities of sulphuric acid, followed by water 
and alkah washing. Another method used for motor spiit is treat- 
ment with a weak solution of soda, followed by sodium h}q)ochlorite. 
Primarily this removes sulphur compounds. 

Cracked spirit requires careful treatment, since it contains large 
proportions of unsaturated hydrocarhons, some of which, the di-olefines 
or dienes, are largely responsible for the changes subsequent to dis- 
tillation, especially gumming. Less reactive unsaturated hydrocarbons, 
the olefines, are constituents of value. This makes the refining of such 
cracked spirit difficult, for whilst preserving as far as possible the 
harmless unsaturateds, those which form gum must be removed, and 
both are reactive to the reagents employed. After acid treatment of 
cracked distillates redistiUation is necessary. 

SHALE OIL 

The production of shale oil is an important consideration in view 
of this being the only natural fuel oiLof high quality which is produced 
in Great Britain. The bituminous shales which are employed are 
confined to a narrow strip of country between Edinburgh and Glasgow 
and on the Eirth of Forth in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. Con- 
siderable deposits of oil shale occur also in Dorset (the Kimmeridge 
shales) and in Norfolk, but the high percentage of sulphiu: in the oils 
distilled from these has precluded their development. Shales employed 
for distillation are also found in New South AVales and New Zealand. 
The distillation was established in Scotland originally by Young in 
1849 for the production of burning and lubricating oils and paraffin 
wax. Eor many years approximately three million tons of shale were 
treated, with an average yield of 23 gallons of crude oil per ton. The 
quantity of the different commercial products obtained was : 

68,000,000 gallons crude oil 


4,0*00,000 gallons 22,000,000 gallons 40,000 tons 40,000 tons 60,000 tons 
naphtha lamp oil intermediate lubricating ammonium 

or gas oil oil sulphate 

yielding 25,000 tons of 
paraffin wax. 

The industry has, however, declined as the better seams became worked 
out, and in recent years the quantity retorted in Scotland has been 
about two-thirds of the above. 
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Tf - Droeess of distiEation is a continuous one. the shale being fed 
v^^rtical retorts ; the upper part of the retort is of iron, and this 
U heated TO about 480'' C. (900" F.), and the lower part of firebrick, 
'his portion being heated to TOO' C. (1300'' F.). The hydrocarbons are 
uh driven off before the residue, which amounts to 70-80 per cent, of 
'h*- obarse. passes into the firebrick part. This residue still contains 
"rein 9 to 14 per cent, of carbon and much nitrogen. 

Steam is blown through the retort during distillation, and performs 
three important functions. The use of steam was intended primarily 
to nrevent decomposition by heat of the valuable paraffin wax ; it 
also plavs an important part in the efficient recovery of ammonia, and 
in the gasification of the carbon present in the residue below the iron 
portion of the retort. Shale contains from 1*2 to 1-5 per cent, of 
nitrogen, and a notable proportion of this is in the above-mentioned 
residue, and without steam could not be recovered. 

Passing from the still are the oil vapours, the steam, and about 
ilCHMj cu. ft. per ton of uon-condensible gases. After condensation 
of the oil and steam these gases are generally utilized, together with 
producer gases, for heating the retorts. 

Shale yields a very yarjdng quantity of crude oil — from 18 to 40 
gallons per ton, the average being 23 gallons. The specific gravity of 
the oil is between 0*860 and 0*890, and it usually solidifies at 90° F. 

Crude shale oil differs in some respects from petroleum, chiefly in 
containing small quantities of the acids found in coal tar (cresols, etc.), 
and, being a product of destructive distillation in the first place, a 
high percentage of unsaturated hydrocarbons, of the character of those 
found in ** cracked petroleum oils. Consequeutly the refining required 
is more elaborate than for petroleum distillates and losses are high. 

Two systems of treating the crude oil have been followed : (a) 
complete distillation to yield naphthas, burning oils, intermediate oils, 
lubricating oils and wax ; (b) a topping method whereby the naphthas 
and burning oils are taken off, the residue oils being further distilled 
right down and the heavy distillate oils chilled, the wax separated, 
the liquid ods constituting a high-grade fuel oil, free from asphalt, 
and very suitable as fuel for compression-ignition engines. Scottish 
practice on the latter system has yielded the following: naphthas, 
10 ; burning oils, 16 ; wax, 9 ; heavy fuel oil, 54 per cent. The loss, 
it will he noted, is 11 per cent. 

It was only by the remarkable fuel economy practised, chiefly 
through the utihzation of the considerable quantity of carbon in the 
spent shale as the source of producer gas for fuel purposes, together 
with the good recovery of ammonium sulphate, that the industry was 
able to compete successfully for many years with the supply of petroleum 
products. The position with regard to ammonium sulphate has, how- 
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ever, materially changed with the wide development of productioii of 
sulphate hy synthetic methods and prices have fallen to imremimera- 
tive levels. 

Although at present from these causes oil shales are not producing 
the quantities of oil formerly obtained, it is recognized in countries 
possessing supplies that in the future they will prove valuable sources 
of oil. and even in such a great oil-producing country as the United 
States, much attention is being given to the utilization of the oil-shale 
deposits. 

COAL TAR AND TAR OILS 

The use of these materials in a country such as Great Britain is 
of considerable importance in the absence of a natural source of fuel 
oil. Should it become possible to adapt low-temperature tar or tar 
oils to the Diesel engine their value will certainly increase. 

The more common forms of tar are those resulting from coal dis- 
tillation in gasworks and coke ovens ; in addition, considerable quan- 
tities are produced from blast furnaces working on hard coal, and minor 
quantities, which are important only locally, from all gas-producer 
plants working on bituminous fuels. 

The physical characters and chemical components of tar are depen- 
dent largely upon the conditions of distillation of the coal. With higk 
temperatures and the subjection of the products of distillation to a 
high temperature before escaping from the retort, as with the usual 
t}-pe of horizontal gas retort, the tars are very viscid and are highly 
charged with naphthalene and free carbon. With low-temperature 
tars, including those from blast furnaces using hard coal, the tars are 
fairly fluid, contam little naphthalene and anthracene, and practically 
no free carbon. In modern vertical continuous retorts the heat pene- 
trates more slowly into the charge, and the distillation process is more 
or less intermediate between the above extremes, so that the tars are 
fairly fluid and do not contain so much naphthalene and free carbon, 
both of which are objectionable in fuel. 

Tar Distillation- Crude tar to be used as a fuel must first be 
treated to make its flash-point suitable. This means the removal of 
8-10 per cent, by distillation and the blowing of the residue with air 
to remove traces of volatile oils produced by cracking. Very little 
aii-blowing is sufficient to give a heavy product having a flash-point 
of over 170° F. Such tars are heavy and viscous and hghter oils can 
be obtaiaed by continuing the distillation to the pitch-point. The 
oils on the fuel range axe those which boil approximately between 
170 and 230° G. The commercial distillation of tar for the production 
of its valuable by-products need be dealt with only briefly. After 
separation of the ammoniacal liquor floatiug on the surface, the tar 
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is disrilled, usually in continuous systems althougli ” pot " stills are 
somerirues employed. The following scheme represents general! v the 
fivLi'tions obtained, and the range of temperature over wiiicli thev are 
coliected : 


Crude tar 


.. .rt 

nigiit uiis 

?up to ITO"). 
Redistilled yields 
motor benzol, 
etc. 


1 ^ 

Carbolic oil 
(170^-225=). 

Tar acids removed 
by alkali ; naphtha- 
lene may be removed 


i 


Creosote oil Anthracene oil Pitch 
(225=-270n (27O"-320^). 

Anthracene 

(crude) 

removed 


Tar oils ” (Puel). 


As stated above, the middle fractions constitute the fuel oils. In 
the case of high-temperature tars such oils contain a high proportion 
of naphthalene and anthracene and are semisolid. Wnen used as fuel 
it is therefore necessary to heat them to 40° C. to retain the solids in 
solution. Fluid and more easily handled fuel oils are produced by 
freezing out the solids and removing them by nitration. 

The properties of typical tars and the yields of fractions obtained 
from them by distillation are given in Table XXXI, page 165. 

There are certain essential differences hetween coal tar and tar oils 
and petroleum and shale oils. In the first place, a much higher propor- 
tion of oxygen-containing compounds, mainly constituting the tar acids, 
carbolic acid, cresylic acid, etc., are present. The effect of their pre- 
sence is twofold ; they detract seriously from the calorific value and 
produce pungent fumes during combustion, which may he troublesome 
in a badly ventilated stoke-hold. They are also corrosive and require 
special methods of handling to avoid damage to plant or to personnel. 
The ultimate composition of certain crude tars is approximately : 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Sulphur 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen, etc 


Horizontal 

Vertical 

Lovv- 

retort. 

retort. 

temperature 

. So-9 

85*7 

83*0 

. 6-3 

6-3 

8-5 

. 1-2 

1-6 

0-8 

. 2-0 

1-0 

1-0 

. 4-6 

0-4 

6-2 


These tars were aU produced from the same (Yorkshire) coal at 
the Fuel Research Station. 

Secondly, tars may contain a high proportion of suspended solid 
matter in the form of free carbon which may prove troublesome in 
firing. Generally speakmg, the proportion of free carbon, increases 
with the temperature of carhonization and/or the amount of cracking 
to -which the tar is subjected. The type of coal has also some mdSuence. 
Representative amounts in different types of tar are as follows ; 
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Blind of tar. 
Low-temperature 
Continuous Tertieal gas retort 
Horizontal gas retort 
Coke ovens, narrow . 

Coke ovens, wide 


F ree carbon per cent. 
0 to 1 
5 to 10 
S to 15 
5 to 8 
. 12 to 16 


Thirdly, tar may contain water in suspension, which is separable 
onlx- with difficulty. If this water tends to collect into globules it may 
give trouble in fuel burners. Although the amount, with good separa- 
tion, may be as low as 0-5 per cent., it is more freq[uently 5-6 per cent. 

The tars produced hy low-temperature carhonization processes are 
verr different from high-temperature tars. They are of lower specific 
gravity, more fiuid, and contain practically no crystallizable solids such 
as naphthalene. They do contain, however, a higher proportion of 
tar acids and have therefore a somewhat lower calorific value. On 
account of their fluidity they can he regarded as directly suitable as 
fuel oil after a proportion of spirit has been removed to give the residue 
a suitable flash-point. If the tar is distilled to give tar oils. these are 
also more fluid than the corresponding high-temperature tar products 
and contain no sohds. To quote an example : a low-temperature tar 
was distOled up to 210“’ C. (yield 14: per cent.), a second fraction being 
collected from this point up to a residue of soft pitch — ^the oil amount- 
ing to 50 per cent, (by weight). The middle tar oil fraction had 
a specific gravity 0*996 ; Flash-point, 176° F. ; Tar acids, 37-2 per 
cent., and a gross calorific value of 16,750 B.Th.U. per lb. (Fuel Res. 
Bd. Kept., 1930, 52). 

An important consideration arising through the possible need of 
burning a mixture of tar oils and petroleum fuel oils is the Hability 
of separation of pitch to occur. This invariably happens with anv 
tars and may occur with tar oils unless these contain no substances 
insoluble in petroleum ether. 

The use of tar oils as fuel in compression-ignition engines is further 
dealt with in Chapter XII (p. 248). 

Physical Properties of Tar. The viscosity of tar and its specific 
gravity both vary with its nature, those tars prepared at lowest tem- 
peratures hemg lowest in both viscosity and specific gravdty. 

Calorific value varies within comparatively small limi ts about 
16,0(X) B.Th.U. per lb. 

The coefficient of expansion per degree F. varies a little, the mean 
figure being 0-00035. 

The specific heat of tar varies from 0*30 to 0*40 calories per gram 
per degree C. (B.Th.U. per lh./° F.) at 40° G., and that of tar oils 
from 0*30 to 0*38 at 15-90° C. 

Other properties are given in Table XXXI. 

Brown Coal Tars and Tar Oils. There being no deposits of 
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broTm coal in tliis country, such oils are of no importance here, but 
with the large deposits in many parts of the Empire they may at 
time become of value, although only a certain class of brora 
coal is capable of yielding the desired products, and this can he ascer- 
rained onlv bv actual distillation. Generally, the character of the 
distillates obtained from suitable brown coals is similar to the shale 
products. ^The tars are paraffinoid, yielding both hard and soft wax, 
and a large proportion of the oil is well suited as a Diesel engine fuel. 

The following yields have been given for Saxony lignite tar pro- 
ducts : Naphthas, 2-3 per cent. (sp. gi. 0*780 to 0*810) ; burning oils, 
2-3 per cent. (0-S25 to 0*830) ; pale vaseline oil, 10-12 per cent. ; gas 
oil, 30-35 per cent. ; heavy vaseline oil, 10-15 per cent. The three 
latter oils are all suitable for internal combustion engine fuels. 

Dolch (Teer. 1925 (No. 31), 510) gives the following data for eight 
brown coal tars : 

Mean. 


Yield — ^per cent. . 


4-2-91 

7-4 

Specific gravity . 


. 0-982-1-036 

1-032 

Per cent, np to 150° C. 


5-14 

8-7 

150-200 


6-5-12*5 

9-2 

„ 200-250 


22-5-47 *5 

36-4 

„ 250-300 


. 17-5-21-5 

19-7 

Over 300 . 


. 3o-o— 18 

28-4 

Tar acids in distillate to 300° C. . 

. 40-2-72-7 

50*8 


The composition of brown coal tar is given more fully by Metzger 
CJieinie d. BrannkoJtle, 1927, Properties not given above are : 

Solid paraffin content 15-19 per cent. 

M. pt. of paraffins 46-48° 0. 

Naphthalene ...... 0-01-0-07 

Setting point of tar 50° C. 


TABLE XXXI 


Compositions of Typical Dry Coal Tars 
Percentages by weight. 




1 



Distillation range 

- 


! 

i Xaph- 

Ongin. 

gravity 

carbon. 

acids. 

i 0- 

: 170=* G. 

170- 
230° C. 

i 230- 
i 270. 

270- 

pitch- 

; Pitch. 

I thalene. 
Per cent. 

Honzontal Re- 
torts . 

1-18 

12 

3-5 

4 

8 

11 

17 

60 

1 1 

I 

0 

^ ertieal Retorts 
(20 per cent, 
steam) 

1-10 

4 

9 

3 

16 

10 

19 

52 

I 

1 I 

Coke Ovens, nar- 
row . . 

M5 

6 

3 

: 2 ! 

7 

12 

14 

65 

i 7 j 

Coke Ovens, wide 

1-20 

lo 

4 

1 2 i 

3 

•7 ! 

17 

^ 71 


Chamber Ovens. 

Mo 

3 

o 

: 2 i 

9 

12 1 

15 

1 i 1 

62 

1 

! how Temperature 
(FuelR^arch) 

1-06 

1 

12 : 

6 

16 ; 

12 i 

31 I 

! 35 

trace 

Blast Furnaces 1 
Producers J 

1-10 

— 

I 

3 1 

1 

2 = 

9 1 

25 

63 

trace 

Water-Gas . . 

1-04 

1 

i 

nil j 

! 

10 

17 j 

27 : 

21 

25 

2 
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Calorific Valite of Heavy Fuel Oils 

Petroleum. Being complex mixtures of manv liydrocarbons. 
some variation is found in tlie residue oils from different crudes, and 
Kttle value would result from enumerating tiie calorific value of 
individual fuel oils. Terv rarely will it be found that the caloriac 
value (gross) is outside the following : minimum. 10.500 calories per gm. 
(18,900 B.Th.U. per lb.) ; maximum, 11,000 calories per gm. (19.800 
B.Th.U. per lb.) 

It is important to note that the effective calorific value of fuel oil is 
reduced by the presence of water, not only as an effect of dilution but 
also by the amount of heat required to evaporate this water. The latter 
effect is equivalent to 13-14 B.Th.U. per lb. for each 1 per cent, of water. 
The effective calorific value of a wet oil is therefore : 

CaI.TaIneofdw gl x(10^-H,O% . ) _ ^ ^ 

Gas Tars. The following calorific values are stated to be the 
average for dry tar by the authorities named : 9000 cals. (16,2rMj 
B.Th.U.), Godinet ; 8800 cals, gross (15,840 B.Th.U.) and 8530 cals, net 
(15,400 B.Th.U.), Mahler ; 8510 cals, gross (15,350 B.Th.U.), Euchene. 
The German Gas Association takes a value of 8800 cals. (15,84:0 B.Th.U.). 

From a number of determinations of the calorific value of horizontal 
and vertical retort' tars it wiU appear that the latter, besides being less 
viscous and containing less water and free carbon, have the higher 
calorific value, the mean figures for the dry tars being : horizontal, 
9115 cals. (16,430 B.Th.U.) ; vertical, 9,300 cals. (16,740 B.Th.U). 

Tar Oils. As indicated on page 163, these are obtained from 
the carbolic, creosote, and anthracene fractions of high temperature 
tars, the creosote fraction being seldom treated in any way. Yarying 
amounts of tar acids (up to 25 per cent.) may be present. ISTaphthalene 
is also present in vamdng amount ; high percentages cause separation 
at moderate temperatures. 

The specific gravity is between 1*02 and 1-06 ; the gross calorific 
value usually lies between 16,560 and 16,850 B.Th.U. ; the 7iet calorific 
value between 15,840 and 16,200. From 25 samples G. N. Huntlygave 
a range of 14,960-17,860 B.Th.U. gross, with an average of 16,730 
B.Th.U. 

The ultimate composition of dry and ash-free tar oils is : Carbon. 
87-89-5 : hydrogen, 6-5-7'5 : oxygen and nitrogen, 3-0-5-0 : sulphur, 
0*5-1 '0 per cent. A typical low-temperature tar-oil is stated (Report 
of Director of Fuel Res., 1930, 52) to contain : Carbon, 84*7 ; hydrogen 
9*0 ; sulphur, 0*8, and oxygen and nitrogen 5*5 per cent, and to have a 
calorific value of 15,800 B.Th.U. per Ih. 

The removal of tar acids from tar oils raises their calorific value by 
about 35 B.Th.U. for each 1 per cent, of acids removed. 
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the PEODUOTIOX of fuel oils by HYDEOGEXATIOX 

Fuel oils and motor spirit can be produced by the treatment of coal 
and its products at high temperature and pressure in the presence of 
hvdrosen (hvdrogenation). TThen coal is carbonized it gives a yield 
of tar amounting to only S to 10 per cent, of the coal. When treated 
bv the hvdrogenation process, however, a crude oU amounting to about 
75 per cent, hy weight of the coal treated is obtainable. The hydrogena- 
tion of coal therefore offers a means of prodncmg supplies of oil from 
coal ia countries where natural sources of oil are not available. 

The pioneering work in the treatment of coal was that of Bergius, 
who erected in 192i an experimental plant at Mannheim, Germany. In 
1926 a duplicate plant was installed at the Fuel Research Station, 
London, in order to determine how apphcable the process was to British 
coals. Developments took place in Germany, particularly in the treat- 
ment of brown coal and brown coal tar, and it is reported that during 
1932 as much as 350,000 tons of motor spirit were produced in this way. 
During the same period a programme of work was started by Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., which resulted in the construction and opera- 
tion of a 15-ton-per-day plant. From the experience gained with this 
plant the Company are erecting a plant to treat 400 tons of coal per day. 

Bergius Process. In the Bergius process 20 parts of coal (less 
than 2 mm. in size) were mixed with 8 parts of heavw tar and 1 part of 
luxmasse (to fix the sulphur as iron sulphide) and the pasty mixture 
was pumped through three horizontal converters in series, 64 ft. long 
by S in. internal diameter with 2^ in. walls and fitted with stirrers. 
The temperature was kept at 450-480" C. under a hydrogen pressure of 
200 atmospheres. The product leaving the last converter was a thick 
tarry liquid containing as a stable emulsion water, luxmasse and residual 
solid matter from the coal. The products obtained from a Yorkshire 
coal containing 7*2 per cent, of ash and 0-9 per cent, moisture were : 

TABLE XXXn 

Yields from: Bergius Process per Tox of Pure Coal 


Hydrogen Consumed =114 lb. 

Fraction rr-175° . . . . . . = S3 lb 

175^-230= =208 

230^-270^ =197 „ 

„ 270=-310= =105 „ 

310"-360= =20S 

Pitch =329 ,, 

Gas Benzine . =42,, 

Residual Gas . . . . . . . = 325 ,, 

Unconverted Coal ......= 363 ,, 

Water ........= 179 

Coal Ash . . = 161 „ 

Loss = 154 „ 
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The total yield of 52 per cent, of heavy oil represented 28 gallons 
of motor spirit, 40 gallons of light fuel oil, and 52 gallons of heaw 
residual oil per ton of coal. 

Modern Process. Coal in admixture with hea^^y oil and catalvst 
is pre-heated with hydrogen in an apparatus similar to a pipe still and 
delivered into the first-stage converter (a tall vertical cylinder) at a 
pressure of 250 atmospheres. The effect of the catalyst is to accelerate 
the reactions in the direction of hydrogenation and reduce those of 
cracking or carbonization. The time of treatment is about two hours. 
The main product escapes as vapour to a condenser from which it is 
collected and distilled to yield crude spirit, middle oil, and heavy oil. 
A stand-pipe within the converter allows of the removal of the heaw 
sludge, which on distillation yields heavy oil and a solid residue which 
forms a boiler fuel. The heavy oil from this sludge and that obtained 
by distillation of the main product, is used for mixing or pasting fresh 
coal. Alternatively, the entire product may leave the converter at the 
top and be separated by fractional condensation into the same three 
fractions. In this case the distillation is done under a pressure of 
10-12 atmospheres in order to retain volatile hydrocarbons as liquid 
products. The spirit from the main product is passed forward for 
refining, and the middle oil is treated in the second or vapour stage 
converter with additional hydrogen for the production of motor spirit 
and/or fuel oil. In this stage the catalyst is pelleted or supported bv 
a porous material within the converter. The process as a whole can be 
run so as to produce motor spirit only, or motor spirit and various grades 
of oil including lubricating oil. The total yield is of the order of 
165 gallons per ton of dry ash-free coal. The properties of the spirit 
and fuel oil as indicated by Fuel Research Station experiments are : 

TABLE XXXni 

Pkopeeties of Hybrogexatiox Spirit axd Oil 



Hydrogena- 

“Straight’* motor 

Specific Gravity 

tion spirit. 

spirit. 

Fuel oil. 

0-7S 

0-74 

1-048 

Distillation 

0=-100= C. 

40 

43 

Ig. Temp. 397" C. 

100=-200° G. 

58 

55 

C.V. 17,540 B.Th.U. 

Gum after 1 year (bottled) 

17 mg./lOO 

c.c. 

C. 89-2 per cent. 

H.U.C.R. 

6-4 

5*4 

H. 8-2 „ 

Octane No. . 

88 

68 - 


Aromatics . 

24 


Unsaturateds 

7 



Saturateds . 

41 



Naphthene . 

28 





The spirit is a satisfactory motor spirit for general use, but the fuel 
oil is satisfactory ouly for slow-running Diesels and less suitable, on 
account of its high aromatic content, fox high-speed Diesel engines. 
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The flow diagram (Figure 20) gives some idea of the complexitv of a 
complete hydrogenation plant. This diagram was described bv Grordoa 
{Trans. Inst. Min. Eng., 1931, 82, 348), but does not necessarilv 
describe the plant to be erected by Imperial Chemical Industries. Tii- 
steps in the process can be followed easily and represent (i) liq^uifL 
phase hydrogenation of coal paste, (ii) distillation or fractional con- 
densation of the product to crude spirit, middle oil, heavy oil and sludge 
(iii) vapour-phase hydrogenation of the middle oil, (iv) collection of tk 
crude spirits from both phases and (v) recycling of heavy oil with the 
coal and of middle oil in the vapour-phase converter. An idea of rhe 
magnitude of the plant can be obtained by visualizing the converters as 
steel vessels 5 to 6 ft. in internal diameter and 40 ft. in height, and 
having a capacity of about 2 tons of coal or 3 tons of middle oil per hour. 
An interesting account, by Dr. M. Pier, of the I.G. Luna plant for the 
hydrogenation of brown coal wiR be found in The Industrial Cherriut 
(1935. AprR, p. 139). "WTien in full operation it is estimated that more 
than 300,000 tons will be treated annually. 

A flow diagram of the same type, representing the process adopted 
in Germany for the hydrogenation of brown coal tar is given in Figure 21 
as described by Foster {Petroleum News, 1930, 22 , No. 33). In this 
flow diagram two reaction stages are shown. In the first the crude 
tar is treated with a dispersed catalyst at 850^^ F., the product is separ- 
ated by distihation into spirit and oil and the latter re-treated at 950® P. 
over a vapour-phase or suspended ” catalyst. It is noticeable that 
in both stages the oil and hydrogen are separately pre-heated to as 
high as 800-900° F. In this process it is claimed that from 100 pans 
dry tar and 8 parts of hydrogen 85 parts of gasoline can be produced. 
The composition of this motor spirit is stated to be : unsaturateds 3-4, 
aromatics 15-0, naphthenes 30*0, parafldns 51-6, and its boiling range 
to be from 142° to 390° F. (60-200° C. approx.). 

The Hydrogenation of Coal. It has been shown that satis- 
factory conversion can be acbieved in the case of all British bituminous 
coals but that ease of hydrogenation and yield of oil varies with the 
type of coal. The best results are obtained with coals of carbon content 
varying from 80 to 84 per cent, and hydrogen content from 5-0 to 5-8 
per cent. Coals of lower carbon content (higher oxygen content) give 
lower yields of oR. Coals of higher carbon content are more difficult 
to deal with, requiring higher temperatures and a longer time of treat- 
ment. For this reason the yield of gaseous hydrocarbons is higher and 
of oils less. At the Fuel Eesearch Station, E. Kent coal (30 per cent, 
volatile matter and containing 87-5 per cent, of carbon) has been 
successfuUy treated to give an oR yield of 71 per cent. 

To test coals is a relatively simple matter, the coal is heated with 
hydrogen in a 2-litre converter under standard conditions and the pro- 
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ducts aie lemoved and analysed. The critical quantities ttHcIi are 
measured are (1) residual solid matter, (2) oil soluble in cUoroforni, and 
(3) hydrogen reacting. The folloTring examples emphasize the wide 
suitaMlity of British coals : 


Carbon 

Xon-coking Yorkshire 
bit. steam. steam, 

. 78*7 83-5 

Lancs- ] 

cokina:. 

82*0 

SL Staffs 
coking. 
85-1 

Kent 

cokins. 

87-5 

Hydrogen . 

. 5-6 

5-5 

5-4 

5-6 

5-3 

Solid matter 

7-7 

10-4 

5-6 

9-4 

18-2 

Soluble oil 

. 70-3 

73-4 

72-4 

74-6 

71-0 

In the first 

stage where coal 

is converted to hea\ 

'j oil a catalyst 


necessary. In order to discover a suitable catalyst for the conversion 
of coal into heavy oil practically all inorganic substances have been 
examined. It has now been established that certain elements of tie 
fourth group of the periodic classification are the most active ; these are 
titanium, germanium, tin and lead, the first only in conjunction vith 
iron. Zinc is also active, and iodine would be valuable if its effect in 
other ways could be controlled. The failure of nickel oxide, a well- 
known hydrogenating catalyst, is explained by the fact that it is easily 
poisoned by sulphur. In some forms, i.e. nickel oleate, this element is 
however, still active. Of the above, it is indicated that the organic 
compounds or salts of tin are the most active, and the amount which it is 
necessary to add to the coal is appreciably less than 0*1 per cent. It 
is an interesting fact that the inorganic matter of certain coals contains 
elements which are active catalysts, i.e. germanium, and it may be 
possible that certain coals would he particularly amenable to hydrogena- 
tion treatment on account of the inorganic matter contained in them. 

In the second stage of the process, where the middle oil is converted 
to oils of lower boiling-point, the catalyst is different. The best general 
catalysts are compounds of molybdenum and tungsten, probably the 
di-sulphides. Iodine again would he a satisfactory catalyst for this 
stage, if its other effects could be controlled. The Fuel Eesearcli 
Station have shown (King and Matthews, B.P. Ko. 41Q, 771) that a 
granulated material such as bauxite or aluminium gel is a very satis- 
factory means of supportmg the catalyst. Since fresh catalyst is not 
being added continuously, in this case the activity of the charge may 
deteriorate owing to the deposition of asphaltic bodies. These are 
readily removable by oxidation with air, when the catalyst regains its 
initial activity. Deterioration is largely prevented by cutting the 
distillation of the middle oil at 320° C. and allowing no time for poly- 
merization between distillation and treatment. The action of the 
catalyst in the conversion of coal is easily illustrated by pressure 
temperature curves. Figure 22, obtained in a static converter in the 
presence of the catalyst. The curve turns downwards, showing the 
interaction of hydrogen at a much lower temperature in the presence of 
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than in its absence.. Similar experiments (Horton, King and 
u'ihiams (/. Inst. Fuel, 1933, 7, 85) in wMch the rate of production 
* f hciiid products from coal vas measured show that the rate is 
u-'CvIerared bv the presence of a catalvst, and that the action of the 
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Fig. 22. — ^Effect of Temperatuie on P/T in tlie Hydrogenation of Coal. 
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Fig. 23. — Eate of Prodnctioa of liquid Product fixim Coal 
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catalyst is greatest ia the earliest stages of treatment. Rate of pro- 
duction curves are shov-n in Figure 23. 

Curve 1, obtained in the absence of a catalyst, shows a slow rate 
and total }deld of less than 40 per cent. The increase of rate caused bv 
a catalyst (curve 3) is marked and the final yield of almost 70 per cent, 
is much higher. The curves also show the beneficial effect of the 
presence of a liquid medium or vehicle. In the absence of a catalm 
(curve 4) the advantage over dry coal (curve 1) is marked. The value 
of the catalyst in the presence of a vehicle is therefore less marked but 
is none the less important in preventing the interference of cracking 
reactions. 

Hydrogen. Hydrogen is required for both the first and the second 
stage treatments. Much of this hydrogen is absorbed, but a portion 
forms gaseous hydrocarbons. If the processes to be self-contained, 
these must he reconverted to hydrogen of sufficient purity to avoid 
wastage. Perhaps the cheapest process for the manufacture of hydrogen 
on a large scale is the interaction of water gas with steam, so that the 
carbon monoxide of the former is oxidized to carbon dioxide, giving an 
equal volume of hydrogen. This, with the original hydrogen of the 
water gas, is freed from carbon dioxide by washing with water or an 
aqueous solution of triethanolamine H (C 2 H 50)3 at a pressure of 250 lb. 
It is claimed that a 50 per cent, aqueous solution of this substance will 
dissolve 60 times its volume of carbon dioxide at 35"^ C. and atmospheric 
pressure. The dissolved gas can be removed and the solution regen- 
erated hy heating. 

It is stated that hydrogen can be prepared on a large scale by this 
process at a cost of about 9d. per thousand cii. ft. Since coal requires 
10 per cent, of hydrogen, or 35,000 to 40.000 cu. ft. per ton, the cost if 
only fresh hydrogen were used would be about 26s. to 30s. per ton of 
coal treated ox per gallon of spirit produced. 

The gas leaving the plant contains 70-80 per cent, of hydrogen, the 
remainder being mainly gaseous hydrocarbons formed in the process. 
This gas can be washed with oil under pressure to remove the hydro- 
carbons, and these can he converted into hydrogen hy interaction with 
steam in a separate process. 

The reactions are : 

( 1 ) CH 4 A- HgO = CO -{- SHo- “ o0*7 cals. 

(2) CO 4- HoO = COg-f Ho' 

Reaction (1) takes place at a temperature of 1000° C. and a pressure 
of 2-3 atmospheres in the presence of a nickel catalyst and reaction (2) 
at 800-1000° C. in the presence of an iron oxide catalyst. 

The importance of these reactions is obvious since hy their use the 
hydrogen necessary for the process can be recovered from the spent 
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froDi the converters and. if the conditions of operation are so 
M-ran-ired as to yield a sufficient quantity of gaseous hydrocarbons the 
-r M.-e>s could be made self-contained. This stage is reached when the 
amciint of saseous hydrocarbons is about 35 per cent, of the coal treated. 
In such a case fresh hydrogen would be necessary only at intervals to 
nurue the plant from accumulated nitrogen. It is probable that a 
compromise will be reached in practice by the supply of a proportion of 
fresh hvdrosen so as to permit of running the plant to give a maximum 
nroduction of oil. It has been found in experimental work that the 
nurirv ox hvdrogen necessary for the first stage converter should he 
about So per cent. ; leaving the converter it would then he about 
70 per cent. In the second stage converter the concentration of 
hvdrogen must not be less than 90 per cent, entering the converter. 

Experimental Results. In order to illustrate the yields, etc., 
obtainable by the hydrogenation of coal the following results. Table 
XXXIV. are quoted from experiments which have been carried out at 
the Fuel Research Station. 

The results are quoted in terms of dry. ash-free coal and show the 
liquid- and vapour-phase results separately. In the liquid phase 
165 gallons of heavy oil are produced per ton of coal with a consumption 
of 24,000 cu. ft. of hydrogen. VTien the middle oil has been con- 
verted to spirit the total hydrogen consumption is 48,000 cu. ft. and the 
vield of oil has been reduced to 123 gallons. On a manufacturing scale 
this yield is almost certain to be exceeded and Gordon {Gas J., 1931, 195, 
217) claims 165 gallons per ton of pure coal, i.e. 62 per cent, by weight 
of the coal. The spirit produced is characterized by a high anti-knock 
value (octane number 88) owing to the presence of 24 per cent, of 
aromatics. Gordon, in another paper to the World Petroleum Congress 
of 1933 {Petrolem Times, 1933, 30, 219) gives further particulaTs of the 
properties of the spirit and oils. He states that hydrogenation spirit 
requires very little refining ; one wash to remove dissolved hydrogen 
sulphide, one to remove traces of phenols and, in the case of aromatic 
spirits a wash with sulphuric acid to remove gum-forming constituents. 
The vapour-phase stage of the process can be controlled in terms of 
Temperature, pressure and catalyst to give either an aromatic spirit of 
high anti-knock value and rather low volatility or a naphthenic spirit of 
higher volatility, formally, the end product of the whole process 
would be a suitable blend. This blend is very stable and remains 
water-clear when stored over long periods. 

The middle oil produced from the liquid phase, i.e. direct from the 
coal, forms a satisfactory fuel oil, carbon 90T, hydrogen 84, nitrogen 1-1, 
sulphur 0*2 per cent., having a calorific value of 9736 cals, per gm. 
(17,500 B.Th.U. per lb.). Its viscosity is 785 sec. at 0° C. (Adrniralty) 
and its flash-point 280° F. (Pensky-Martens) . k. paraffinic Diesel oil has 
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TABLE XXXW 

KjEsults or HYDROGE^^ATro^" OP Beamseaw Coal 

Hydrogenatioii Temperature, " C 450 

Hydrogenatiott Pressure, Atmospheres 20«j 

First Stage in Liquid Phase : 


Hydrogen reacting, cu. ft. per ton a.f.d. coal 24,060 

Yields ; 

Spirit, b.p. < 200" C. galls, per ton a.f.d. coal .... 30 

Oil, ' b.p. > 200= G. „ „ 135 

Total oii j 5 9t if a .... 16o 

Second Stage Treatmerd in Gas Phase, of Oil b.p. > 200" C, pro- 
duced in First Stage : 

Hvdrosen reacting, en. ft-, per ton a.f.d. coal 24.000 

YieldsT 

Spirit, b.p. < 200= C. galls, per ton a..f.d. coal .... 110 

Oil, b.p. > 200= C. „ „ j, » .... 13 

Total oil ,, .... 123 

Combined Figures for the Two Stages : 

Hydrogen reacting, en. ft. per ton a.f.d- coal 4S.000 

Yields : 

Spirit, b.p. < 200= G. galls, per ton a.f.d. coal .... 140 

Oil, b.p. > 200= C. „ .... 13 

Total oil » .... 153 

Properties of Spirit from Conibined Stages : 

Distillation : 

Fraction b.p. < 100= C. per cent, of spirit .... 40 


„ iJ.JJ. J.'./V — V,-. „ ,, i, if .... CfO 

specific gravity at 15= G O-TS 

Octane number 

Composition : 

Aromatics per cent, of spirit 24 

XJnsatnrateds 7 

Saturateds 41 

Aaphthenes ,, 


not yet been produced, but a naphthenic oil of fairly satisfactory 
properties could he produced in place of a proportion of spirit. The 
ignition temperature of such an oil is stated to he 265° C. (Moore). 

It is impossible to calculate costs from experimental data, hut it has 
been stated by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., that motor spirit 
can be manufactured by the combined process at a price of IL per 
gallon. Since this price cannot compare with that of imported petro- 
leum spirit, it is apparent that hydrogenation is a paying proposition 
only when protected by the existence of a substantial tariff on imported 
spirits. Also, it is improbable that the process can compete with the 
production of fuel oil while petroleum fuels are obtainable at about 
£3 per ton. 

The Hydrogenation of Tars and Tar Oils. Low-temperature 
tars and tar distillates are amenable to the treatment given in the 
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^ ^ or vapour-pliase converter of the coal hydrogenation process, 
j’p. j same catalysts experiments at the Fuel Research Station 
V- -mown that it is possible to produce from low-temperature tar 
L I mhuiis of motor spirit per 100 gallons of tar treated, consuming 
::w process 18,000 cu. ft. of hydrogen. Low-temperature tar dis- 
and hi^h-temperature tar distillates are even more amenable to 
tr-armeiir. and consimie less hydrogen. Gas-retort or coke-oven tar 
earnio: be treated in one stage as their distillates and low-temperatiire 
rar can. bur bv introducing a prehminary pressure- cracking stage in 
:be -presence of hydrogen, the volatile fraction can be treated in the 
vanour phase so as to give a yield of spirit equal to 75 per cent, of the tar. 
From the pressure-cracking stage a quantity of pitch-like material is also 
available and may have some commercial value. 

The main results of the treatment of tar and tar oils and the properties 
o: rlie products are contained in Table XXXV, again quoting from 
results obtained at the Fuel Research Station. 

TAELE XXXV 

Hvdkogexatiox-CeacedsG or Tab axd Tab Oels 
R aw Material Low-tern- ; Low-tem- High- tern- : 



perature : 

perature 

perature 


Tar. 

tar oil. 

Creosote. 

Temperature of reaction . . . 

450-480 

480 

4S0 

One Treatment of the Raic Material: 

Yields of Products, per cent, by volume : 
Snirir to 200’ G 

55 

84 

72 

Oil above 200“ C 

53 

19 

40 

Hydrogen absorbed, cu. ft. per 100 ^ 
gallons raw material 

9000 

8500 

12,000 


Complete Conversion oj ike Raw Material 
to Spirit : 

Yields of Products obtained, per cent. 


bv volume of raw material : 


Spirit to 200- C 

101 

99 

106 

Hydrogen absorbed, cu. ft. per 100 
gallons raw material . . . . ; 

18,000 

^ 10,000 

16,000 

Properties of the Spirit : 

Swcifie gravitv at 15^ C ; 

O-SIO 

^ 0*800 

0-830 

Analysis, per cent, by wt. ; 

Aromatic hydrocarbons . . . . i 

33 

33 

49 

Unsaturated hydrocarbons . . . ; 

2 

2 

3 

Saturated hydrocarbons . . . . ' 

65 

65 

48 

Amount of spirit below 100"^ C. per cent, 
bv volume 

17 

18 

18 

Octane Xumber 

75 

- 75 

80 


Low-temperature tar yields 101 gallons of spirit per 100 gallons of 
tar with a consumption of 18,000 cu. ft. of hj^drogen. The spirit has a 
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good octane number (> 75), but the proportion boiling below 100'' 0. is 
rather low. This could however be controlled by modifying the catalvst 
used. Distillates from low-temperature or high-temperature tars give 
equally satisfactory yields of good spirit and are more easy to deal with 
in the process. 

The Hydrogenation of Petroleum Residues. The residue oils 
and bitumens from petroleum stills, or the heavy residues from crackiiig 
plants, can be suGcessfully hydrogenated, the asphalts being completeh 
converted into hquid products. This treatment greatly enhances xhe 
value of these residues. Similarly gas oils, instead of heing simply 
cracked, mav be hydrogenated in the vapour phase. The gasolines 
have an exceptionally high octane number (>90) and, contrary to 
straight '' and cracked gasolines, their higher hoiling fractions have 
the best anti-knock characteristics. 



CHAPTER IX 


OIL FUEL BURNING 

INDUSTRIAL SYSTEMS 

General Arrangement of Oil Supply to Burners. Tke oil 

should be almost free from suspended water and solids, but most imtalla- 
rions provide for the contingency of this not being whoRj the case. 
When the oil is supplied by gravity from tanks it is usual to employ 
a pair of supply tanks into which the oil is pumped : here it is heated 
br a steam coil to promote the separation of water and increase the 
fluidity of the oil. 

At ordinary temperatures the separation of finely divided water 
is very sluggish, since the difference of gravity is but shght. and with 
the high viscosity of the oil these globules remain suspended almost 
indefinirelv. On heating the oil two distinct changes occur — first, its 
viscosity is reduced very rapidly, and secondly, the oil expands at a 
greater rate than water, so that the difference in specific gra^utj is 
considerably increased. The relative coefficients of expansion of heavy 
oils and water are approximately per degree Centigrade 0-00070 and 
0-0C)0476 : or per degree Fahrenheit 0*00039 and 0-000264. 

It is important that condensed water from the heating coils must 
not be allowed a direct return into the boiler feed, otherwise a leak in 
the coils would allow of oil getting into the feed. To provide against 
this the condensed water from the coils must be collected in a tank 
where it can be seen whether or not it is free from oil, and an efficient 
oil separator should be provided. 

The settling tanks must be provided with suitable v^ents and in the 
case of large steamships a capacity equal to several hours’ supply to the 
burners must be allowed fox each. By the Board of Trade regulations 
(for passenger ships) the tanks must be tested to 15 Ih. per sq. inch. 
The rate of separation of water from oil is accelerated by heating the 
oil, the best temperature may he as high as 180° F. 

The temperature to which the od may be heated safely before 
cieiivery to the burners is limited obviously to some degrees below the 
fiash-point, and it is very essential to the attainment of smooth working, 
with the least necessity for alteration of the oil or atomizing agent 
valves, that the temperature shall be fairly uniform and the pressure of 
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the oil supplv constant. To this end thermometers should be plactiii 
in the supply pipe. 

When steam or air atomization is employed the supply of oil mav L- 
from a teed tank or tanks at a sufficient height to give the necessary flow. 
Since verv viscous oils cannot be effectively atomized heating is iieces- 
sarv and vrhere steam is available a suitable heater may be arranged in 
the sunnlv line. Where this is not the case some special arrangemeiiT 



Fig. 24. — Korting Pressure System. 

A A, Oa settling tnnks. E. Duplicate discharge strainers, 

a. Oil snppiv pip«. E- Pipes to burners. 

G G, Drip trays. b. Bye-pass valve. 

B, Duplicate suction strainers. t. Thermometer. 

C, Oil pump witii air pressure vessel. d. Steam supply to pump ana heater. 

D, Oil heater. 


must he made, thus a small hoder fired with a paraffin vapour lamp, or 
in shore installations by coal gas ma}’ be used. Electric resistance 
heaters have also been used. Straining of the heated oil is also desirable. 

In pressure-spraying systems filters are provided in duplicate on 
both the suction and pressure sides of the oil pump, the gauze in the 
filters in the suction side being of larger mesh than that in the pressure 
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acTual mesh of the gauze being determined by the fluidity of 

^ 01 ~ II-h'Li. 

of these simple gauze filters other and more efficient methods 
y.,vir:2 solid matter are available, such as the well-known Stream- 
^'rrVs or the " Auto-Klean filters. In the latter the oil passes 
-r outwards between a number of perforated thin steel plates, with 
r-'-arances between them. Between the plates are a number of thin 
sr-*^l knives. On giving the filtering cartridge a half-turn the 
ar--ur::ulated dirt is cleared awav and falls into a sump from which it 
r-'-adilv removed. To proffide for the proper regulation of the oil 
p-pssure a loaded valve on a coimection between the pressure side and 
rhe suction side of the pump is fitted, and lifts when the maximum is 
reached. Bor the oil to attain the necessary working temperature it is 
circulated through suitable heaters hv piping leading from the oil 
siinplv pipe to the burners (which are shut off) back to the suction side 
of the pump. 

The general arrangement in the different systems is very similar^ 
and is illustrated in Bigure 24 for Korting plant. 

Provision against Fire. On board ship provision is usually 
made to deal with any outbreak of fire and special regulations for this 
were laid down by the Board of Trade (1920) for passenger-carrffing 
steamships fitted for oil fuel. These included the provision in each stoke- 
hold of 10 cu. ft. of sand, sawdust impregnated with sodium bicarbonate 
or other suitable material. Further, that steam could be discharged 
into the lower parts of any boiler-room, the valves being arranged so 
that they could be operated from outside. 

One of the most effective methods of dealing with burning oil is the 
use of some form of foam '' extinguisher, and the Board of Trade 
Eegiilations, although not making such pxo\dsion compulsory, strongly 
recoimnended the provision of a foam plant, again controlled from 
Outside. 

Vaporizing and Spraying the Oil. For the complete combustion 
of the oil it is essential that as perfect a mixture as possible with air 
shall be attained. On theoretical grounds this is accomplished most 
easily with the oil vapour, but it is not practicable to vaporize properly 
the heavier fuel oils, since the temperatm'e requisite leads to cracking 
of the oil and the formation of carbonaceous deposits in the vaporizer and 
Durmng of the metal. The system however is applicable with low 
boilmg oils, such as kerosine and intermediate oils, and little trouble is 
experienced if the vaporization takes place in presence of a good volume 
of air. 

V itn the heavier oils such as are generally employed, conversion into 
as line a mist of oil globules as possible enables proper admixture of air 
to be artamed, and various forms of sprayers or atomizers are employed. 
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Tliese may be classified ia two main groups : (a) tliose in -wliicli air 
or steam under pressure break up tlie oil : (6) tliose wtict are essentiallv 
mecliaiiical, and these again may be grouped under (1) those where the 
oil is forced at pressure through suitable orifices, (2) broken up by some 
such device as a baffle, or rotating propeller, (3) those dependent on a 
rotary motion imparted to the sprayer. The two latter types axe 
seldom employed, but all the well-known types of sprayers mav be 
relied on to give the necessary disintegration, and as far as this effect is 
concerned there is but little to choose between the different systems. 
It is upon other considerations, dealt with later, that the selection of 
the particular system mainly depends. Whilst an efficient sprayer is 
essential, attention to the details of the installation as a whole, and more 
particularly the air supply, is the most important factor for good results. 

The number of sprayers which have been designed is legion, and 
only t 37 pical examples of estabhshed efficiency are described below, bm 
here it may he mentioned that with any pattern it is essential that 
the burner should not get heated unduly over any great part- of its 
length. The sprayers are frequently arranged on a swinging arm so 
that they may be turned clear of the furnace, the oil and steam or air 
supply being cut off at the same time. This enables inspection and 
cleaning of the burners to be made, or, where solid fuel is sometimes 
employed as an alternative, the burners to be turned out of the way 
without the necessity of dismantling. 

Well designed sprayers will give a practically uniform distribution 
of the* oil globules throughout the cone of spray and ensure that no 
large diameter globules are present, for these will probably not be burnt 
completely whilst in suspension. 

Steam and Air Sprayers 

Essentially the principle is the same fox either steam or air, namely 
the provision of the atomizing agent at such a pressure, according to the 
design of the sprayer, that a mist of oil particles is produced. Suitably 
designed sprayers will operate with either medium. 

With steam the fact that, in boiler practice, a convenient worldng 
fluid under steady pressure is at hand for spraying the oil, accounts 
for its extensive employment and the large number of successfol 
steam sprayers which are in use. Broadly, these may be divided 
into two groups — ^those in which the oil and steam escape througi 
concentric circular orifices, and those in which straight slots are 
employed, but the latter are practicalLy obsolete. In many^ of the 
former elaborate arrangements are. made for further heatuig the oil in 
the burner by suitable jacketing. It does not appear that any great 
advantage arises from this ; indeed, some of the simplest burners give 
the best results in praGtice, and complication of design is to be avoided. 
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Th-? steam for atomizing sliould be dry and preferably superheated. 
F:r starring up the small amount of steam necessary must be raised in 
some tvpe of small auxiliary boiler. 

TTith air injection, unless compressed air is available, some form of 
bl^v-er must be provided, and this may be driven directlv bv an electric 
motor or from line shafting. 

Urquhart’s Sprayer. For medium air or steam pressure Messrs. 
Urqiiharts have t\vo or three designs of burners, the one chosen for 



illustration (Figure 25 ) being suitable for industrial plants and steam- 
raising. The oil capacity is from 10 to 500 lb. per hour, tvith air or 
steam pressure between 5 and 30 lb. per sq. inch. For these burners 
it is claimed that a high degree of atomization is possible with a minimum 
volume and pressm'e of air (or steam), and because of this no special 
bricltwork in the furnace is required, beyond, of course, closinsf over 
grate bars if existent. 

Clyde Low-pressure Sprayer. This works at an air pressure 
of only 3 to 14 inches water gauge. In Figure 26 the oil is regulated at 



Fig. 26 . — Clyde Lovr-Pressiire Sprayer. 


tne on valve (2) and passing through the central concentric tube (6) is 
picxea up hy the air passing through tangential slots (7). The oil tube 
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being of full bore right up to the end prevents choking due to carboni- 
zation. 

Morgan Sprayer. For furnace work, particularly for metal 
melting, the ilorgan Crucible Co. use a sprayer (Figure 27) which operates 
at a low air pressure, from 12 to 16 ounces per sq. inch at the burner, 
the air being supplied by a fan. Oil is drawn from an overhead tank 
through a pipe attached at (B) and passes through the oil tube (H) in 
the centre of which is the steel spindle rod (C) having a long tapered 
end. This serves to regulate the oil passing through the jet (J)^ the 
position of the rod being adjusted by the hand-wheel (D). 

The air supply passes through the inuer nozzle (F), this acting as 
the main atomizing air, and the outer nozzle (E), in both of which 



Fig. 27 . — ^Morgan “ L.S.” Oil Sprayer (Air). 


simply operated pressure adjustment is pro^dded. With this dual 
adjustment it is claimed that when the oil being burnt is reduced to the 
nunimiiTi'i ato miz ation is still perfect. About two -thirds of the air 
needed is supplied from the fan, the remainder being drawn in by the 
injector action. 

The W^allsend Low-pressure Air Sprayer (Figure 28). The air- 
pressure range suitable is from 8 to 20 in. water gauge. As will be seea 
from the sectional drawing (Figure 29) the internal parts are easUv 
removed for cleaning. These burners have proved useful in auxiliary 
boilers in ships fitted with internal combustion engines, for small 
quantities of steam are frequently required. 

The W'allsend-Howden Steam Jet Sprayer. For boiler use 
this may be employed where a pressure jet system is not advisable. 
The burner is mounted on the furnace front concentrically with an air 
distributor. Ab will be seen in Figure 29, there are two steam con- 
nections, the back one supplying the atomizing steam, and the other 
steam for blowing through the burner for cleaning, dismantling being 
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The oil nozzle is designed to give a liollow conical sprav, 
:i.e air passing between the vanes in the air disriibutor picks up 
Ann::' a a spiral name. 


G'L INLET 



Air required for Atomizing. In the United States trials (1902 
Report; rhe average amount of air for 1 lb. of oil on 9 complete tests 
was oO cu. ft., entailing an average consumption of steam (indirect Iv) 
01 0-4 Ib., or 3-2 per cent, of the total steam generated. Analysis of the 
due gases shows that very considerable excess of air was present, and 



tne above amount is unnecessarily high. Other American tests on 
air sprayers showed that approximately 1 cu. ft. of air was required 
per If), of steam raised. Assuming an evaporation of 13 lb. of water 
per in. of oil. then 13 cu. ft. of air. or 1 Ih.. are required per lb. 

of nil 

ihe pressure required for air atomizers varies greatly with the 
pattern. Kermode states that it need never exceed 3 Ih, with his 
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burners, and in a successful Eussian installation tLe pressure is onlv 
-j^ths of an inch Trith the oil at yO"" F. At a low pressure air is verr 
economical, but as the steam consumption in compressors goes ur 
rapidly as higher compressions are made, and the atomizing poWr 
of the air does not rise in anjthing like the same proportion, it will 
be seen that an atomizer requiring air at low pressure offers consider- 
able advantage. With a good air atomizer the steam consuniptioii 
should not exceed 1*5 to 2 per cent, of the total generated. The air 
for atomizing must not be confused with that required for complete 
combustion of the oil — it is usually less than one-tenth of the total 
air required- 

steam Consumption for Atomizing. Owing to the great 
variety of steam atomizers which have met with success in practiGe, the 
steam consumption for atomizing purposes, of which there are records, 
shows a wide divergence. It is indeed dfficult to estimate the amoiint 
in ordinary praGtice where all the steam is from one boiler, and the 
most rehable figures are without doubt those of the United States Eepori 
on Liquid Fuel for Xaval Purposes (1902). In these extensive and 
valuable tests a separate boiler was installed for supplying the atomizing 
sieam, and on an average 0*6 lb. at 274 lb. pressure was required per lb. 
of oil. Allowing an evaporation of 13 lb. of water per lb. of oil. this is 
equivalent to 4*6 per cent, of the total steam generated. According to 
Bohler O-So lb. and to Grehel 0*80 lb. are required per lb. of oil. Much 
smaller quantities have been stated to have been utilized in some trials, 
but it is unlikely that over an extended period much less than 4 per cent, 
will be attained. 

For heav}^ tar oils a greater quantity is required ; much will depend 
on the viscosity of the tar, and the temperature at which it comes in 
contact with the steam. Echinard. as the result of a large experience 
with French tars, gives the consumption as 1-5 lb. per lb. of tar, but this 
probably refers to practice with the thick carbon-laden tars produced 
in high-temperature distillation of the coal in thin layers. There seems 
to be no adequate reason why the more fluid tars from modern bulk 
distillation or low temperature carbonization should require appreciably 
more steam than a heavy oil residunm. 


Pressure Sprayers 

Primarily atomizers of this type are used for steam-raising. 

As pointed out already, the oil spray is produced essentially by the 
mechanical breaking up of the issuing jet of oil, most commonly by 
imparting to it a high rotary motion. In earlier forms of atomizers, 
such as the Swensson, the oil jet was directed upon some type of baffle, 
but the objection to this method was the burning away of the protruding 
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baSe. A recent form, the Rotamizer, relies upon a rotating cone 
tbrowinST off the oil as spray. 

Korting Sprayer. This was one of the very earliest sprayers in 
wLich the principle of breaking up the oil by imparting " spin '' to 
the oil ier was used, and may he regarded as the progenitor of several 
o: the modern pressure type sprayers. In this sprayer, which has been 
verv successful in marine and other installations, the oil is forced through 
a channel in which a spindle having a deep thread cut out on the outside 
works, the coned part of the spindle opening or closing the small ori&ce 
through which the oil escapes from the nozzle. The hot oil, under 
nressure of at least 30 lb., thus has a sufficiently rapid rotary motion 
imparted to it to break up into a fine spray. 

The Korting atomizer is illustrated in Figure 30, through the courtesy 



of the Editor of Enguieermg, Surrounding the atomizer chamber is an 
arrangement for the final filtration of the oil, which effectively prevents 
any clogging of the spraying device. 

The White Sprayer. This pressure atomizer, made by Messrs. 
Samuel White & Co., of Cowes, introduces the novel feature in one 
panern, the hot or cold ” type, of enabling cold oil of not too high 
viscosity to be fired, pending the heating up of the plant. The other or 
■* hot type works on the generally used principle of high centrifugal 
rotation imparted to the issuing jet. 

In both patterns (Fig. 31) the oil passes through the tangentially 
arranged slots in the slot plate (C) to the centre chamber. In the ‘‘ hot 
oil type the oil channel is central to the longitudinal axis : in the 
‘'not or cold the centre consists of the sprayer spindle (D), the end 
oi winch passing through the orifice plate (N), terminates just outside. 
Tne specially shaped end of this spindle mechanically breaks up the 
issuing oil stream, to which a swirl has already been imparted. 
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Pro\'iding that the oil has a Eedwood I viscosity not esceedia 
900 seconds at air temperatures, steam may be raised from cold. bi 
more viscous oils require heatmg. 

Pro^ion is made for vrithdrav'ing the spindle end inside the orifif 
plate by the handwheel at the front end. when the sprayer fnnctior 



Sprayer Head- Hot Type 



Ij Hot Type Sprayer 



Cold Type Sprayer 



Sprayer Head-Cold Type 


Fig. 31. — ^tVMte Pressure Sprayer. 


in a similar manner to the “ hot ” type. An illustration of the 
sprayer in action with cold oil is given (Fig. 32). From the clear 
appearance of the background it will be evident that the atomization 
is perfect. 

Wallsend-Howden Sprayer. This sprayer (Fig. 33) consists of 
four parts, the body (A), the cap (B), a nozzle plate (C) through a central 
hole in which the oil jet finally issues, and the diaphragm (D) through 
which Holes are drilled tangentially. The oil forced through the central 
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Fig. 32 . — ^TTliite Pressure Sprayer, Cold Oil. 

cliamiel passing tiiroxigh tkese tangential toles is given a powerful swirl 
whicli ensures it being ejected from the central hole in 0 as a fine cone 
of mist. A simple method is provided for the rapid dismounting and 
replacement of the atomizer. 

Urquhart Sprayer. Fox this the special features claimed are 
that the throughput of oil is controllable without alteration of the 
oil pressure, which would require adjustment of the pumps : that 
oil can be circulated throngh the burner so that hot oil is available 
liumediatelv on opening out, and that, through the central spindle being 
A-a^ily removable, clearing the jet is simple, but owing to the large 
nozzle this is required only at long intervals. 

The regulation of the oil is made by alteration of the position of the 
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tlreaded part of tlie central spindle (A) (Fig. 34), tlese threads being cut 
as a three start spiral, the depth increasing from nothing to a masimtm; 


D 



! 


Fig. 33. — ^Wallsend-Howden Pressure Sprayer and Carrier. 

along tie lengti. The cential spindle is moved bv the hand vLeel (B) 
wnrln’ng in a substantial square thread. 

The two channels for oil, supply and return, terminate in the circular 
chamber (D), which will he full of hot oil, easy to ignite when tie burner 
is opened out. 



Fig. 34. — ^Urquhart Pressure Sprayer. 


Clyde Sprayer. These have been fitted in a large number of 
ships, and it is claimed that their construction permits of efS-cieni 
atomization from pressures of 25 lb. upwards, control being effected by 
adjustment of the oil pressure. 

The oil is delivered through the central channel (A) (Fig. 35) and 
passes through four holes drilled through the diaphragm (B), on tie 
front part of which there is a cone. These holes being drilled on a slope 
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'--r loner axis, tie oil reaciing tie ciamber formed between tie 
'T-- :raerin (B) and the nozzle (C) is given a powerful swirl before escap- 
” " riironYa the central hole in tie nozzle. 



ABC 



i 

Pig. 35. — Clyde Pressure Atomizer. 




Mechanical Sprayers 

Oil fuel burners in this class are hut little used for boiler firiig. but 
are chiefly employed for furnace work. 

The Brett Sprayer. The form of sprayer illustrated in Fig. 36 
IS one devised by tie Brett Patent Lifter Co., of Coventry, for adaptation 
to any existing furnace. It wiR be noted that the oil jet, under low 
pressure, strikes against a rotating propeller (D) actuated by tie air 
bkst, and thus becomes broken up. By means of a baffle plate in the 
lower part of tie vertical hollow column support (A), a portion of the air 
IS sent round tie space (B) surrounding the pre-combustion ciamier 
(E), and in this way becomes highly heated before rejoining through the 
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pipe (C) tlie other portion at a little distance below the slide valv^ 
shown. The position of the connecting pipes will be followed fVnr,. 
Figure 38; which also shows how the waste heat from a pair of heari?- ? 



furnaces fired by this system is employed for raising steam in a water- 
tube boiler, an arrangement which frequently might be appUed with 
other large oil fired furnaces. 

The Rotamizer Sprayer. This is a good example of the centri- 
fugal tt'pe. Air under a small pressure (7-12 in. water gauge) passes 
through the main trunk (A) (Fig. 37) and is controlled by the damper (B). 
It impinges tangentially on the rotor blades (C) which are mounted on 
the same hollow shaft as the atomhing cone (D), which will be revolved 
at a high speed. Oil fed through the central oil supply pipe to the cone 
is thrown off at the end as a fine mist by the centrifugal action, meeting 
with the air escaping around the cone. The rotating shaft carr}'ing the 
vanes and cone is momited on hall bearings. 

An advantage claimed for this sprayer is that there is no possibiUtv 
of choking, the fuU bore of the oil supply pipe being available, and in 
the smallest model this is not less than one-quarter of an inch diameter. 

Domestic Heating. Many systems have been developed for 
using oil instead of solid fuels for heating the water circulated to radia- 
tors. etc., in large buildings. The use of oil eluninates ash and dust, 
the fuel space occupied is less, and delivery of oil to the service tanks is 
much simpler and cleaner than with solid fuels. Advantages in use 
include semi-automatic or completely automatic control ; in the former 
the semi-automatic control involves temperature control by thermostats 
which determine fan speeds and oil consumption. In the fuUy auto- 
matically controlled plants starting up and completely shutting down 
of the blower and burner and ignition must be provided for, also under 
tnerniostatic control. Ignition is usually arranged for by a higa- 
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tension spark, aithongh in the UrquKart system low-tension (50 volts) 
continuous or alternating current is used. Electric power is necessary 
for the blower, for any oil pump and for ignition, low-pressure air 
burners are used. 

As already mentioned, for these domestic plants special grades of fuel 
oil are usually employed and typical specifications will be found on 
page 152. 

Comparison of Systems of Spraying. Eacli of the foregoing 
systems offers certain advantages, but on the whole the efficient 
spraying powers of the pressure burners, and the general convenience 
of their arrangement are in their favour, and certainly for steam- 
raising generally, hut especially on board ship, this system offers so 
many advantages that it is superseding other systems. It is no secret 
that this is the system entirely employed in the Royal Na^w and 
other navies, after exhaustive trials of the three. 

Steam sprayers hold the advantage that the atomizing agent is 
always to hand in unlimited quantities and under good pressure when 
one boiler at least is w'orking, and further, the space occupied is less 
than with the other systems. On the other hand, in starting up steam 
must be raised in one boiler of a set or in an auxiliary boiler with 
solid fuel. Further, aU steam used in spraying is lost, and has to 
be replaced by feed water. This is of no moment in shore work, 
but on ship, where the supply has to be obtained hy distillation, 
the loss of 4 to 5 per cent, at least of the steam is too serious a 
question. 

According to the United States Report, steam sprayers do not 
lend themselves so readily to forcing as air sprayers. 

Air sprayers are advantageous, first, in that the steam consump- 
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Kia. 38.— Arrangement ofllcating Furnaces with Brett Sprayers with Baheoek Boilers fired by Waste Heat, 
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tion for the compressor need be about only one-half of that for direct 
mam soraving. and. secondly, the whole of this steam may return to 
the boiler through the condensing plant. Ait is the natural agent, 
since in the act of disintegrating the oil it must become properly 
minried with the globules, ready to carry on the combustion. Steam, 
on the other hand, must displace a certain amount of air, and 
althoush extravagant claims have been made which postulate chemical 
interaction between the oil and steam which promotes the jSnal com- 
bustien with air, results do not show any gain in efficiency. Any 
interaction between the steam and oil must be endothermic (absorb 
h^t), and this, together with the displacement of air by steam, will 
extend the zone of combustion farther into the furnace. The claim 
often made in the past that steam actually promoted the combustion 
of oil in the furnace is difficult to reconcile with the fact that outside 
the furnace it is one of the most effective agents in extinguishing an 
oil &e. 

For metallurgical work, glass furnaces and other industrial opera- 
tions, air injection is the most apphcable system. 

The space occupied by suitable compressors, especially those of the 
rotary tvpe, is not great, and a small internal combustion engine or 
electric motor can be used for the drive. 

With the pressure jet system very perfect disintegration may be 
effected, and no difficulty is experienced in getting perfect air admix- 
ture. On board ship the pumps for the burning system must be entirely 
separate from other pumps. It is more particularly in competition 
with steam atomization in boder practice, and here there is no question 
m to the great superiority of the pressure system. 

With both air and pressure systems, starting can be arranged for 
band, motor, or internal combustion engine driven pumps or com- 
jw^sors. 

Combustion of Oil Fuel. Special consideration has to be given 
to the furnace arrangements for the combustion of oil fuel for steam- 
^mng. Little difficulty is experienced in obtaining perfect combustion 
teid high efficiency where the duty of the boiler is low, but it is other- 
wm when a high duty is demanded and a large quantity of oil has 
to consumed. It is for this reason that the solution of the problem 

the smokeless combustion of oil fuel was established at a much 
^liex date in the mercantile marine and in shore practice than under 
the conditions existing in a warship. 

The conditions for perfect combustion differ radically from those 
esbtiiig in the case of solid fuel. When coal is burned beneath a boilei, 
by destructive distillation some 11,000 to 12,000 cu. ft. of gas, as 
m^ured at ordinary temperatures, and about 10 gaEons of tar in 
the form of vapour are evolved per ton, wbdlst 75 per cent, of the coal 
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is burnt as solid fuel on the grate, and the relationship between 
surface and grate area is of importance. 

‘ In the case of oil, practicaFy the whole is burnt as gas or 
yapour, and considerations of grate area are quite irrelevant: tk 
essential factor is cubic feet of combustion space. 

\ Not only is the question of generous provision of combustion snac-^ 
indicated by the above considerations, but also by reason of the greater 
amount of air theoretically demanded per lb. of oil fuel as compared 
with coal. Taking average compositions for the two classes of faei. 
the following comparison between the theoretical air supply is possible : 


I Volume of air in cubic f^t 
; Weight of air ' 
per lb. 

j I at 0° C. at 60^ F. 


! ! 

Coal : 11-5 ^ 140 147 

Oil I 14-0 i 172 ISl 


In the series of American trials, in endurance tests of 116 hours* 
duration and a combustion space of 121 cu. ft., the following relative 
results for coal and oil (air-injection) were obtained : 


Natural draught. Toreed draught. 



Lb. per 
cu. ft. 

Evaporation 
from and at 
212° F. 

Pressure : 
inches. 

Lb. per 
cu. ft. 

Evaporation 
from and at 
212= F. 



lb. 



lb. 

! Coal . 

. . . S-3 

10,000-11.000 ^ 

3-00 

30 

30,150 

1 oa . 

. . . 7*6 

15,000-16,000 ; 

3-75 

27 

35,560 


The guiding principles for the ensuring of complete combustion and 
absence of smoke have been laid down already, namely, sufficient air, 
proper admixture and maintenance of temperature. 

The air supply iu the case of oil fuel may he divided into pimry 
air, the injection air where this system is used, or air drawn in bv 
the injector action of the atomizer, and secondary air, or air supplieu 
to complete the combustion partially carried out by the primary air 
or of any oil spray or vapoux not yet attacked. For smokeless coni' 
bustion not only must the air supply be efficient, but it must be mingiea 
as intimately as possible with the escaping sprays and there must h 
no local coohng. Primary air does not need heating, as comDiis- 
tion in the region of its action will always be sufficiently vigorous tc 
maintain a high temperature, but when special provision is made ior 
secondary air to be introduced, such air is best supplied at as bigu a 
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*=:;!i:perature as possible. There is no tendency for smote production 
.i’lrinu tie first IS in. or 2 ft. of the flame : smote is produced by the 
■‘S ranidiy moving portions constituting the farther end of the flame, 
it is thar the proper admixture of hot secondary air is best 
-rranited for. Attention may be again directed to the case of the 
c:’ Amo flame with and without the chimney (p. 97). 

The United STares Napy Fuel Board laid down the following as 
:::e essential conditions for the production of a short hot flame : the 
fne: should be a p’ure carbon-hydrogen oil, there should be initial heat- 
inn of the air, intimate diffusion of the fuel and air, and a large surface 
of fuel exposed to the impact of the air. 

Suitable arrangement of firebrick plap an important part in the 
successful combustion of oil fuel in many installations. In water-tube 



Fig. 39. — ^Furnace Armngement in Lanca shir e Eoiler. 


boilers, where there is ample space between the banks of tubes on 
eitner side, or where the lower rows are situated fairly high above 
me combustion space, the burners may play directly into the space. 
Where, however, there is any risk of flame impinging directly on the 
Tubes, these should be protected by firebrick ; the bottom and sides 
wm oe necessarily of firebrick. Suitable firebrick arches and baffles, 
ucwever, are m many cases essential to success, for they may perform 
several important functions : heavier particles of oil falhng on them 
are vaporized: they form efficient radiating surfaces (the inefiflciency 
c* names in this respect has been pointed out already) ; lastly, properly 
arranged baffles prevent long tailing flames where combustion is often 
incomplete, and smoke forms by reason of the difficulty of mixing 
tne air properly without some such arrangement. These baffles serve 
Tiie purpose of admisfure, and they maintain the high temperature 
at lust the point in the system where checked combustion, with smoke 
lormation, would otherwise probably result. Further, they may be 
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easilv constructed to enable the highly heated secondary air to be 
introduced enectively just trhere most required. 

As an illustration of the use of firebrick arches and baffles the 
Holden design tor a Lancashire boiler may he considered (Fig. 39) 
It will be seen that the hot gases and air at the outer end of the flame 
first strike a chequer work of firebrick extending halLway np the 
furnace : they are further thoroughly mixed by the two succeeding 



baffles, which extend completely through the combustion space. A 
short grate of firebrick extends immediately beneath the burners 
and serves for ’lighting up, and when fairly running would yaporixe 
any heavier oil particles which might settle, although this is not a 
likely occurrence with such efficient atomkers. 

With water-tube boilers, especially for marine use, it is general 
practice to fit an extension to the furnace, at the outer face of this 
the sprayer is mounted, and the air supply is directed through an inner 
rmg with a series of openings fitted with defiecting plates so that the 
air is given a powerful swirling motion, thus ensuring its proper mixing 
with tne oil spray. The arrangement used by Hermode is illustrated 
m Figure 40 ; the air is first passed through the adjustable openings 
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LIQUID FUEL FOR INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 

A; in the outer plate into the circular chamber, whence a portion 
through the inner ring of openings (B). 

Liquid Fuel for other Purposes than Steam -raising. Liquid 
fuel has been emploved most successfully for a large number of indus- 
trial oDerations. amongst which may be mentioned melting metal for 
casrinu. etc., in glazing kilns, muffles for enamel ware, riTet heating, 
niass melt ins: and annealing. Not only has it been employed where 
Ihhn lemDeratures are desired, but, since the temperature attained is 
so well under control, it has been used successfully for the delicate 
onerarion of tea-drying and for drying bagasse preparatory to its use 
for animal foods. 

The him intensity which is attainable, the ease of control of the 
temperature, the absence of ash and, with good oils, of more than 
traces of sulphur, render it particularly suitable for many metallurgical 
operations. Further, once the proper adjustment of air supply has 
been made, the nature of the combustion is constant, there being no 
opening and closing of tire-doors admitting vartdng quantities of air. 
In all such applications the conditions of use are far more fayourable 
to perfect combustion than in steam-raising, since the temperature of 
the furnace or material generally is not greatly removed from the 
flame temperature. For good results firebrick should not he spared. 
There appears good reason to believe that hot surfaces of &ebrick 
act catahuically in promoting combustion. Heavier oil particles are 
gasified readily, and the atomization need not be nearly as perfect 
as for boiler work. A simple type of burner in which a regular drip 
of oil is picked up by an air blast is frequently sufficient, and low air 
pressure is all that is required if a good type of burner is employed. 

The air seldom requires pre-heating for metallurgical furnaces. In 
many cases it is advisable to instal a pre-combustion chamber as an 
extension of the furnace ; into this the burner is directed, and com- 
bustion partially carried out by the air used for injection. Secondary 
air should be supplied around the junction of the pre-combustion 
chamber and the main furnace. 

Furnaces of the reverberatory type may be arranged easily for 
oil-firing, and although the system is not so generally advantageous 
for metallurgical purposes in comparison with producer gas with 
regeneration, tank furnaces of a similar tj’pe for glass melting have 
been in continuous successful operation for periods of over two years 
without the burners being turned off The temperature required is 
about 15 Cm}“ C. (2730’ F.). 

The ourpnt is greatly increased, considerable economy in space 
is effected, and more men can be employed working the glass at each 
furnace. 

ilerailurgical operations in which oil fuel is employed for melting 
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Durposes are conducted usually in tilting furnaces of the Bessemer 
n-pe. in -n-Mch the oil is sent directly into the furnace, or in crucible 
fiiinaces of a tilting pattern, the crucible being fixed in a ikeclay-lined 
tuinace mounted on trunnions. This system has many advantages 
feqaallv true when gas-fired) in that lifting the pots, with consequent 
iiabiiitv to fracture and loss of metal, is avoided, larger pots and 
greater charges mav be employed, and consequently considerable sav- 
ing on fuels is possible. Detailed description of such furnaces is out- 



Fig. 41. — ^Morgan Furnace. 

side the scope of the present Tv-ork, hut one or ttro tvpical examples 
are illustrated. 

For metal melting, where it is important to keep the metal from 
contact with the atmosphere of the farnace, the crucihle tt-pe is 
employed : in other cases the flame may play directly into the melting 
chamber. 

The smaller-si^ed cnicible furnaces usually have the tilting tnin- 
mons on the axis passing through the centre, and the charge is teemed 
into ladles for conveyance to the moulds. Larger furnaces for direct 
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uouriLi;: mav have the trunnions arranged in front of the furnace, in 
line vhtii the pouring spout, countervreight gear being provided. 

Another Tvpe which permits of the hody containing the melt being 
iirred our from the cradle hy a crane and moved by overhead gear to 



Fig. 42. — ^Morgan Furnace. 


the moulds and there tilted in the usual manner is illustrated in 
Figures 41 and 42. 

Some results obtained with oil-fired tilting furnaces are given in 
Table XXXVL 


TABLE XXXVI 

:Metal Melting in Oil-Fibed Tilting Fuenaces 

Brass. Bronze. Almninium. 


Weight of charge fib.) 

250 

1120 

250 

1120 

SO 

375 

Average time of melt (min.) 

First heat ..... 

55 

100 

60 

110 

35 

60 

Other heats .... 

35 

■70 

40 

75 

20 

35 

Total weight of metal melted 

in eight hours (Ib.) . 

2250 

6720 

2000 

5600 

1040 

3375 

Oil used uer 100 lb of metal 
ilb.) * 

12 

8 

13 

9 

16 

12 
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The farnaces used for aluminium were of the same size as used for 
the brass melting, but owing to the much lower density of the metal 
the full charge was roughly one-third. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF LIQUID FUEL 

The practical advantages which liquid fuel possesses as compared 
with coal when consumed under boilers have already been dealt with, 
but rhev will be s um marized briefly here as greater evaporative power, 
ease of handling, cleanliness, absence of ash, clinker, etc., combustion 
with little attention once the proper conditions have been arrived at, 
all leading to appreciable saving in the costs of operating a plant either 
for power or general industrial purposes. Further, the very great 
success which has attended the introduction of heavy oil engines of 
the compression-ignition type, for general power purposes, and par- 
ticularrr the high-speed engines of this type, now widely used in road 
and rail transport services, has added to the importance of the qnestioa, 
and renders it essential that careful consideration should be given to 
the economic aspects of the supply of liquid fuel. More especially is 
this the case in countries where petroleum oils, which furnish by far 
the largest proportion of liquid fuels of a suitable character, must 
always be imported fuels, and therefore dependent largely upon con- 
ditions outside our control. 

Supplies. The output of oil from the various oilfields of the 
world is given in Table IT, Appendix. In little over two decades 
(1912-33) the world output has become nearly four times greater, being 
little short of 200 million metric tons, a figure approaching the British 
coal output to-day, yet a fraction only of the world output of coal. 
Fox a proper comparison of the coal output with the total oil produc- 
tion of the world, the relative value of oil as fuel in terms of coal must 
be taken. In the case of steam-raising, allowing for all the economies 
of oil, its superior evaporative duty and other advantages, it may be 
taken that 1 ib. of oil is equivalent to 1^5 lb. of coal. In internal 
combustion engines using heavy oil, the t 5 rpe which gives the highest 
efficiency, it will be approximately correct to take the consumption 
per B.H.P. as 0-5 lb. with regular running conditions, as against an 
average consumption of 2 lb. per B.H.P. Oil then may be converted 
into terms of coal in the two cases respectively by the factors 1-5 and 4. 

According to figures issued by the Board of Trade, the fuel oil 
(mciuding bunkers and Diesel oils) retained for home consumption in 
1932 was 495 million gallons and to this must be added 153-3 milhon 
gallons troni crude oil refined in the coimtry — so that the total approxi- 
mate consumption of fuel oil of all classes was 558*3 milhon gallons. 
Allowing 240 gallons of fuel oil to the ton and the coal equivalent to 
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nil a> 1-5.^ this quantity of oil amounts in terms of coal to some 
tons. The coal actually used for industrial purposes in 1932 
y-as estimated at 114:-5 million tons. 

It is clear that, orreat as are the advantages that liquid fuel un- 
dnubtedlv nossesses. and vdth the great advances in output of the 
last lew rears, it is still a fuel of secondary importance for steam 
laisiniT and heating purposes in general, but in countries where it is 
bountifallv supplied by nature, the enormous quantities there avail- 
able render it the fuel demanding pride of place. The question of its 
general use resolves itself entirely into a question of locality, for an 
imported fuel is never likely to supersede a fuel native to the country 
or district, except for special applications where its practical advan- 
tages outweigh the disadvantage of its foreign source. 

The point is well illustrated in the case of the Mexican Railways. 
At one time from 120,000 to 140,000 tons of patent fuel were imported 
from South Wales for locomotive use. To-day oil has supplanted solid 
fuel. 

For certain special purposes, such as for steam-raising on board 
ship, the advantages of liquid fuel place it far above coal as a fuel, 
and many of the largest liners have been converted from coal to oil, 
bur in this country no large extension of the use of oil fuel for other 
purposes has taken place. 

The development in the use of heavy-oil engines has been rapid 
and is ever increasing. Many large motor-ships have been added to 
the mercantile marine in recent years. The profusion of suitable fuel 
for such engines is a vital problem, and petroleum products are un- 
rh’alled. So far the industry has been able to meet all demands owing 
to the big increase in oil production. 

Great fluctuations in supplies and prices of liquid fuel have arisen 
in the past ; the possibilities of interference with transport either 
through a series of accidental causes, or in the event of war, must 
always place an imported fuel at a serious disadvantage with a native 
fuel. Recognhzmg all the great advantages which ifc possesses, advan- 
tages which in spite of possible uncertainty of adequate supplies are 
bound to lead to its far greater employment in the future, ib becomes 
necessary to consider what sources of such fuel are open in this country. 

Shale oil has been shown to be almost identical in character to 
the natural petroleum oils, and the heavier distillates are amongst the 
Imest fuel oik. For many years about 3,000,000 tons of shale were 
retorted in Scotland and from the products about 150,000 tons of 
iiigh-grade fuel oil were obtained. Production fell to just over 2,000,000 

^ For eompression-ignition engines a coal equivalent of 4 : 1 should be taken, 
but no data is available as to the relative amount of oil used “ free ” and in com- 
pre^on-ignition engines. 
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Tons in 1930 and in 1932 to below 1,400,000 tons, so that suppKes 
iron: tris source are very small in comparison even with the present 
demand. Large quantities of stale oil will become available in 2sevo 
South Wales and Xew Zealand when the deposits there are worked 
on an extensive scale. 

The tars obtained from coal gas and coke-oven plants are certainlv 
the most promising source of supply indigenous to Great Britain, and, 
with still wider use of liquid fuel a very extended use of such products 
as the raw material must follow in all countries where oil is not the 
native fuel. 

It is difficult to compute the annual production of tar from these 
two sources : under normal conditions about 17,500,000 tons of coal 
are carbonized annually in the gasworks, and about 20,000,000 tons 
in coke-oven plant, hut in many cases no tar recovery is made. From 
the returns of 1931-1932 a little over 210 million gallons of tar were 
produced by statutory undertakings, and according to recent reports 
{Alkali Inspectors' Eeports) about 1,600,000 tons of tar are treated " 
annually in Great Britain and Scotland. 

Crude tar (not containing any quantity of free carbon and fairly 
free from water) has proved a success for steam-raising, retort-heating, 
etc., bur a very material change has taken place in the position of 
tar as a fuel since about the year 1909, when a marked advance in 
price set in. Several causes contributed to this, notably the increased 
use of tar for road spraying, the increased value of pitch, used for 
briquetting coal, and the good prices obtained for benzole and creosote 
oils. 

The natural effect of this rise has been shown by the practical 
disconriauanee of the use of tar as fuel at gasworks and on the Great 
Eastern Railway, where at one time a large number of locomotives 
were running whoUy or partly on tar oils. 

Por Diesel-type engines in this countrt^ the use of tar oils was 
made compulsory during the Great War, because of the great demand 
for fuel oil for naval purposes, but to-day they are seldom employed. 

Much attention has been paid to fuel oil production &om the low- 
lemperature distillation of coals, and of otherwise low-grade or waste 
bituminous substances. Low-temperature distillation processes and 
products have been discussed earher (p. 140). By such methods no 
doubt considerable quantities of fuel oil, of moderate quality as com- 
pared with petroleum products, could be obtained, and as there would 
be the advantage if coal were used of producing a smokeless fuel sucii 
sciiemes have tound enthusiastic advocates on the ground of the abate- 
nieriT oi the smote nuisance. The possibilities are discussed in the 
Fuel Research Board Report, 1918-19, to the following effect — that 
as only 5 to 8 per cent, of the coal could be obtained as fuel oil, 
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ever" millioii tons of oil from this source would involve the diversion 
of 15-20 million tons of coal from other channels of consumption, and 
suitable markets for the 65-70 per cent, of coke would have to be 

According to an official statement, 1 ton of coal produces 14 cwt. 
n: semi-coke and 16 gallons of tar, which in turn vields from 5 to 
8 nalions of fuel oh. If the whole of the 35 million tons of domestic 
coal were treated {an obviously impossible proposition) the yield of 
me! oil would approximate to one million tons per annum. The 
Secrerarv for Mines stated (1934) that nine iow-temperature carbonizing 
plants were in operation and that in 1932 318,000 tons of coal were 
carbonized. 

The demands for the more volathe fuels for engines for the vast 
iiumher of road vehicles and for aviation has become prodigious, the 
consumption of motor spirit in Great Britain now amounting to over 
1000 mhlion gallons — ^rather more than half the total home consmnp- 
tion of petroleum products. 

It is evident that although fortunately there has been a continual 
increase in the petroleum production, the demand for petrol in most 
countries, including a great producer like the United States, is an 
ever-increasing one. When it is considered that the increase in the 
production of oil must cease : that no augmentation of supply is tak- 
ing place through present natural production ; that the development 
of the petrol engine in oil-producing countries leads to big demands 
for home-produced petrol, it is effident that alternative fuels must be 
considered, unless the use of such engines is to be hampered seriously, 
with a corresponding check to a big branch of engineering. 

The alternatives appear to be : 

1. The use of petrol boiling over a wider range, or mixtures of 
petrol with a certain proportion of dluminating oils. 

2. Supplementing supplies from (a) cracking processes, (b) natural 
gas condensates, etc. 

3. The extended use of fuels from sources other than petroleum, 
e.g. benzole and alcohol. 

4. The hydrogenation of coal and coal tars. 

Limitations are imposed on adopting the first alternative because 
of the impossibility of burning completely hydrocarbons boiling above 
(approximately) 200° C. 

Cracking precedes have been largely extended, with the dual ohjects 
of increasing the yield from crude oils and the production of motor 
spirit of high anti-knock value, and recovery from natural gas (and 
to a less extent from uncondensed still gases) has been materially 
expanded. The last returns available show that of the total motor 
spirit produced in the United States 48 per cent, was "'straight'’ 
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spirit : 44*5 per cent, from cracldiig processes and 7-5 per cent, bv 
condensation of natural gas. 

The use of benzole and alcohol as alternative fuels is of great im- 
portance. The former is a home product and, as shown previouslv. 
eminentlv suitable for use in petrol motors. The latter, although its 
production on a large scale in tliis country is unlikely to enter into 
serious competition with the production in many of our Colonies, mav 
be regarded in any case as a possible fuel of entirely British production 
the raw material for which is availahle in large amounts. 

Motor benzole production 1929-33 ayeraged about 30 million gallons 
per annum, but with the adyantage of the duty on imported motor 
fuels, from which home products are exempt, encouragement to extend 
recovery from coal-gas and coke-oven plants is increasing production 
materially. Actually, owing to war conditions, recovery of benzole 
and toluole was made compulsory, and in 1918 10 million gallons of 
benzole were obtained in the gasworks and 32 million gallons in coke- 
oven plants, but the latter were then at a peak of production. 

By the low-temperature carbonization of 318,000 tons of coal m 
1932, 741,ChIi 0 gallons of motor spirit were obtained. 

Alcohol for fuel purposes is, at present, ^ available in such limited 
quantities that its use is mainly restricted to special mixtures (p. 242) 
used principally for racing. 

The use of alcohol as a fuel in this country was almost imprac- 
ticable a few years ago because of the Excise restrictions. Consider- 
able relaxation of these in relation to alcohol for power purposes has 
been made, and '“power alcohol' ' can now he handled and marketed 
in bulk (p. 236), but there must be always less freedom of action 
because of necessary Excise restrictions than with the other high vapour- 
pressure liquid fuels. A really satisfactory denaturant is essential to 
farther relaxation of the regulations. 

The advantages of a fuel derived from home-grown products, or 
possibly from raw materials produced at a lower rate in the Colonies, 
are apparent. Its adoption certainly would give encouragement to 
agriculture : it would provide a national weapon to fight artificial 
(or economic) shortage of other fuel for internal combustion engines: 
indirectly it would encourage the farther development of a big and 
growing branch of engineering, the success of which is impossible 
wirbout an assured supply of fuel at a reasonable cost. Erom every 
point of view it would appear that the claims of alcohol as a fuel are 
now so insistent that they can hardly he ignored. 

Ir^nilst alcohol alone can be regarded only as a useful auxiliary 
supply of motor fuel, its use in admixture with benzole is developing 
considerably. 

Motor spirit obtained from coal by hydrogenation has been proved 
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a *--c';;::ieal success ; and also br hvdrosenation of tars and beaw 
u.-iiiialric petioleuni oils. The latter present less piactical difficulties 
T::ar. the direct treatment of the coal In Germany large quantities of 
sT>irir have been produced from brown coal and from tars and in this 
country an extensive plant, in course of erection, will furnish later 
data from which the process may be judged from the point of view 
of its commercial aspects. 

The fact cannot be overlooked that from the point of view of fuel 
economy and the conservation of our limited (hut admittedly consider- 
abie) coal reserves the production of light motor fuels from solid coal 
IS indefensible whilst abundance of material can be obtained much 
clieaper from the vast petroleum resources of the world. 

In considering the present increasing use of these fuels of high 
vapour pressure cogmzance must be taken of the influence of the 
modern high-speed compression-ignition engine, using fuels of low 
vapour pressure. Already these engines are in wide use for the heavier 
t}q>es of road vehicles and to a small extent for aviation, and there 
can be no doubt that an increasing proportion of transport will he 
operated by heavy oil — indeed some authorities have predicted an 
ahnost complete substitution of petrol as fuel. 



CHAPTEE X 

PETROL OR GASOLINE 


In tlie early davs of iKe motor industry petrol was obtained entirely 
bv The distillation of crude petroleums, the naphtha fraction being 
redistilled to sive the desired range of distillation of the final product. 
Eennina bv acid and soda washing removed any small amounts of 
unsaiurated hvdrocarhons, traces of colour, etc. Xodern refineries 
carry out the distillation of the crude oil in tube stills, with “ bubble 
colmmis " (p. 158). Such petrol is known as straight spirit.^' 

With the ever-increasing demand for motor spirit for use in cars and 
aeroplanes it became necessary to increase the yield obtainable from 
crude oil and this led to the extensive introduction of cracking'^ 
processes. Prior to this on an average the straight spirit produced 
amounted to onlv some 12 percent, of the total crude oil treated. By 
cracking this has been raised to over 40 per cent. 

A further source of supply has been from the vast quantities oi 
’• natural gasA which by suitable recovery processes yields petrol or 
natural gas gasoline, of high volatility and purity. Only about half 
the U.S.A. production of motor spirit to-day is *'*' straight spirit," over 
40 per cent, is cracked spirit and less than 10 per cent, is obtained from 
natural gas. 

Cracked Spirit. Details of production cannot here be entered 
into, but the general principle of the cracking process is to subject the 
higher boiling fractions of the crude oil, and in some cases suitable crude 
oil itself, to such a high temperature that the complex heavy molecules are 
broken down, with the production of much gas, some free carbon, heavy 
residues which have resisted decomposition or have formed in the process, 
and low-boiling hydrocarbons which constitute the raw *“ cracked spirit. 

Several factors determine the character of the product. Cracking 
niav be carried out in the *' liquid " or " vapour “ phase. The pressure^ 
emplov’ed is usually high, and has great influence on the composition oi 
the product ; temperature is, of course, a most important tactor and, 
in addition, the character of the cracking stock will determine the best 
conditions of treatment. In most plants the cracking stock is an 
intermediate oil such as the gas oil fraction. 

Modified cracking processes are used also to improve the engine 
characteristics of already produced spirit, ‘‘ re-forming. “ 

208 
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To reduce rlie q iiantity of uiisaturated hydrocarbons many processes 
v^dviu:' " hydrogenation " in the presence of a suitable catalyst have 
■ if- vised, bur little cracked spirit of this ty^e is actualh’ produced 

:r ::: uc-troleuin. 

” Natural Gas Gasoline ’’ {or Casing Head Spirit). As already 
ioned. nearly 10 per cent, of the American petrol production is 
:r uu natural gas. jiuch of the natural gas produced is known as “ dry 
tu-.” and consists almost entirely of the first two or three members of 
:!ne nara&i series of hydrocarbons. Wet gas ” derives its name from 
the condensation by cooling and pressure of small quantities of higher 
members of the series. It is this type which is treated for the produc- 
tion of the ” natural gas gasoline.'’ The physical constants for the lower 
members of the paraffin series are given in Table XXXW. 


TABLE XXXTII 
Paeaffts’ Hydeocaeboxs 

Boiling point Critical temp. Critical 


Methane .... 

deg. C. 

. - 164 

deg. G. 

— * 95-5 

press, atmog 
50 

Ethane 

. - 84 

-r34 

50 

Propane .... 

. - 44 

97 

44 

Butane i normal) . 

. - 0-3 

— 

— 

,, (tri-methyl-methane . 

. - 17 

— 

— 

Pentane (normal) . 

. -f- 36 

197 

33 

„ (iso-) 

30 

194 

33 

Hexane (normal) . 

69 

250 

30 


Xerhane and ethane, the two chief hydrocarbons present, do not 
readily liquefy, indeed, if liquefied, their high vapour pressure precludes 
their being retained in a liquid condition, but the boiling point of the 
immediately succeeding members of the series enables practical use to be 
made of these in the liquid form. 

Three methods are employed for obtaining the liquid product : 
1 1 by compression (generally in stages) and cooling, (2) by oil scrubbing, 
so; by absorption, usually with active carbon. 

In the first method liquefaction by stages may be conducted to 
yield (a; a stable yet highly volatile spirit, (6) a second product of such 
nign volatility that alone it is not of use, but which can he profitahly 
eiiipioyecl b}’ blending wdth fairly heavy naphthas, (g) a still more 
VL'.atiie product, largely composed of butane and pentane, which can 
oiuy be retained in liquefied form under pressure. It is marketed in 
cylinders, in a similar way to ammonia and carbon diomde. This 
ncuid “ sasol " or '* hquidgas ” is of verv high calorific value, avexagiug 
lAcHt B.Th.U. per cu. ft. 

Tne petrol obtained from the oil or charcoal absorption, being in 
eitJier ease driven off by heat and condensed, yields diectly a stable 
product. These two processes are superseding the compression method 
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tliev are more economical and natural gases containing lower amounts 

of liquefiable components can be economically treated. 

H. C. Allen {ly\d. Eng, Chem. (Anal), 1929, 1 , 226) gives tbe following 
details for a rich casing bead gas, yielding 2-2 gallons of petrol per 
1000 cu. ft. : 


Methane 

Untreated gas. 

Per cent. 

. 414 

Treated gas 
Per cent . 

46-1 

Ethane . 

. 244 

23-7 

Propane 

. 16-7 

15-5 

Butane . 

6-S 

4-3 

Pentane 

4*9 

0-2 

Bfesane 

1-2 

trace 

B.Th.U. per cu. ft. 

1755 

1509 


ZSatural gas spirit is not used alone but is usually blended with 
-'straislit spirit/' alternately with heavy naphthas, those just outside 
the normal range of distillation of petrol, thus rendering a wider range 
from a crude oil available as a motor spirit. 

Uncondensed gases from stills and cracking plants are also profitablv 
treated in modern refineries fox the recovery of the low-hoiling liquid 
hydrocarbons. 

Composition of Petrols. Straight petrol is a mixture of a large 
number of hydrocarbons of various series. It consists mainly of the 
lower liquid members of the paraffin series and of naphthenes," 
together with small amounts of the benzene series of hydrocarbons. 
Since the spirits have been treated with sulphuric acid for purifying 
purposes it is improbable that unsaturated hydrocarbons are present 
TO any extent. 

I^suallv petrol distils completely between 40^^ and 200” C., and the 
principal normal hydrocarbons faUing in this range may he : 


■’ formal ” Paraffin Hydrocarbons 



Formula. 

1 Boiling- 
i point 
®C. 

Specific 

gravitv 

Specific 

heat. 

. Latent heal 
of vapori- 
' zation. 

Pentane 

CsHi, 

37 

0-63 

— 

— 

Hexane 

CeHu 

69 

i 0-66 

: 0-527 

794 

Heptane 

C,H,e 

98 

0-68 

: 0-507 

76-5 

Octane 


125 

S 0-71 

0-505 

710 

Xonane 

C,H,„ 

150 

0-72 

i 0-503 

— 


Pentan^thylene 

Hexamethylene 

Heptajoaethyfei^ 

(^tamethyiene 

^oncsEethyki^ 


' yapTithene" Hydrocarbons 


Formula. 

Boiling- i 
point 
= G. 1 

specific : 
gravitv 

1 at 0" C. i 

Specific 

heat. 

Latent heat 
of vapori- 
zation. 


49-5 

0-7o4 

i 


: c,H„ 

81-4 

0-779 

0-506 

87 

i C,H„ 

118 

0-811 

— i 


C^« 

: 150-6 

0-839 

1 


! C,Hi, 

172 

0-770 

— i 
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In addition to the '' normal hydrocarbons of each series there 
are liumerous isomers which come within the boiling range of 

It will be noted that the hydrocarbons of the polymethylene series 
are of liiadier grawlty than those of the paraffin series of about the 
same boiling-point, and that the specific gravdty in each case increases 
with rise of boiling-point, whilst the specific heat and latent heat 

iiecrease. 

The specific gravity alone of a petrol is therefore no true criterion 
as TO its relative volatility, and a distillation test, hy which the volume 
of the fractions obtained between certain fi:s:ed temperatures determined, 
forms at present the most satisfactory basis for a fair comparison. 
Since the boiling-point is dependent upon the vapour pressure, the 
higher the proportion of distillates obtained at a low temperature the 
inreater the degree of volatility as a whole. 

Crude cracked spirit usually is of yellow colour and the colour 
deepens on storage ; it has a characteristic and unpleasant odour. It 
(lifers widely in composition from straight spirit,'* '* chiefly in contaiu- 
ing a high percentage of unsaturated hydrocarbons, and generally 
aromatic hydrocarbons, which are usually only present in straight 
spirits in small quantities. Cracking of petroleum oils was actually 
carried out during the war specifically to produce aromatic hydro- 
carbons, primarily toluene. 

In an investigation of a cracked spirit. Brame and Hunter (./. Inst. 
Pet. Tech., 1927, 13 , 7S4) found the saturated hydrocarbons to be 
67*83 per cent. ; unsaturateds, 27*20 per cent. ; aromatics, 4-97 per cent. 
Several members of the paraffin and naphthene series of hydrocarbons 
were identified and olefines predominated among the unsaturated ; 
di-olefines and cyclic olefines were also recognized. 

The reactive unsaturated hydrocarbons pohmerke and osidize in 
Time with the formation of a reddish gummy " mass, only slightly 
soluble in the spirit. Refining of cracked spirit is primarily directed 
to remo^ung these gtim-forming bodies. The unsaturated hydrocar- 
bons, other than these of high reactivity, have excellent anti-knock 
characters (high octane value) and it is therefore desirable to retain 
tiiese. Chemical treatment of cracked spirit is therefore a matter 
calling for highly specialized methods, and because of the high 
re-activity of the unsaturateds must be very carefully controlled. 
Especially is this the case with any sulphuric acid treatment, and 
owing to polymerization, etc., occurring and much of the product re- 
maining in solution in the spirit, acid treatment must be followed 
by re-distillation. 

Casing-head spirit is almost entirely composed of the lower boiling 
hydrocarbons of the paraffin series. Chemical ox other treatment is 
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seldom necessary. D. B. Dow (l/.S. Bur. Mine^ gives tlie followincr 
results for tlie distillation of a raw spirit : 


I.B.P 

31- C. 

50 per cent, distils . 

. 61 ^ a 

lo Der cent, distils. 

32-5= 

60 . 

75= 

20 - - 

36-0= 

70 .. . 

. 93= 

30 .. .. - 

42-5= 

SO .. .. . 

. 143= 

■to .. :j • - 

50-0= 

P.B.P 

. 143= 


TKe loss on distillaTion was 18 per cent. This high figure is due to 
The inipossibiliiy of condensing the considerable proportion of very lotr- 
boiling hTdrocarbons, some of which are originallv simply held as 
vapours in solution. 

Bv the fractional distillation of a natural gas gasohne E. P, Anderson 
and A. U. Erskine {Ind. Bng. Ckem., 1921, 16, 263) arrived at tne 


following approximate composition ; 



Per cent. 


Per eeat. 

DV voixome. 


bv voiume. 

Propanes and butanes . 20 

■72-Hexane 

. 15 

Iso-pentane .... 13 

Iso-heptane . 

. . 8 

n Pentane .... 17 

71-Heptane 

. . 12 

Iso-hesane .... 9 

Octane 

. . 4 

the balance being some 2 per cent, of absorption oil. 



Physical Properties of Petrol. Reference has been made already 
to the density or specific gravity, which may He between 0-680 and 
ij-7 60, and the boiling range. According to Cabot, petrol of 0-698 sp. gr. 
at 22 -S' C. did not show signs of solidification when immersed in liquid 
air until a temperature of — 122® C. was reached. J. H. Coste {Analyst. 
197, 42, 168) gives the solidification temperature of a well-known petrol 
as — 128® C. 

The specific heat of the liquid and its latent heat of vaporization 
are of importance. Tie following figures (Table XXXYIII) were 
obtained for the specific heat between 10® and 30® C. by one of tie 
aiithoxs. 


TARLE XXXtOn 
Spechtc Heat of Peteol 



Specific 

gravity. 

Specific 

beat. 


Specific 
: gravity. 

Specific 

beat. 

American . 

. . 0-737 

0465 

Siunatia . 

. . 0-722 

0-514 

?? 

. . 0-724 

0483 

Mexico 

0*725 

0*493 

jy 

. . 0-712 

0477 

Texas . . 

0-744 

0*472 

Amtic . . 

. . 0-767 

0-450 

Roumania 

. . 0-740 

0*473 


. . 0-721 

0 490 

Burma 

0*756 

0*462 

• . 

. . 0-713 

0-512 

Borneo 

. . 0*772 

0-453 


Aitnougi not strictly proportional to the density, for practical 

jg- 

purposes the specific heat may he calculated from , X being 

sp. gr. 

approximately 0-350. 
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Lulls, Jessel and Steed iJ. Inst. Pet. Tech.. 1930. 16 , 813) record the 
: l.v^ical data for five of the lower-boiling fractions of 3Iiri petroleum, 
'L; specific heats of the fractions being expressed as Cais/gm. at 
/Jm' C. ; 04635 (75-100' C. range) ; 04615 {100"-125'') ; 04605 (125^- 
I.y.s' j ; u45S2 (15U"-175^) : 04517 (175^-200''). Also Lang and JesseL 
Lc. cii., 1932, 18, 850. 

The latent heat of vaponzation of the normal paraffin and polv- 
merhviene hydrocarbons, as determined by hlaybery and Goldstein 
Anier. Chein. Jour., 1902, 28, 67) has been given on page 210. Gr^fe 
iptuoltu/n, 1910- 5, 569) gives the latent heat of vaporization of crude 
lishr oil as 86 calories per gram. Eicardo found the latent heat to 
be 132-145 B-Th-TT. per lb. (equal to approximately 73-80 calories 
per irrain). 

Accorcling to Holde the flash-points for different petrol fractions 
were: 

DisTillisg betireen 50-60' G. 60-TS" 70-SS^ 80-100^ 80-115^ 100-150" 
Flash-point below — 58^ -- 39^ — 45^ — 22" — 22^ — 10^ 

J. H. Cosre (loc. cit) records the following flash-points : 

"Standard/' — ILC. ; "Shell," — 16" C. ; Pratts, —30^0. 

The ignition temperature of petrol and petrol-air mixtures has been 
given on page 7. 

Calorific Value of Petrol. Very little difference is found in either 
the gross or net calorific value of petrol on a weight basis, the B.Th.U. 
per lb. for a number of samples examined by B. Blount in 1909 being 
20.140 to 20,340 B.ThXh {gro.ss). The net calorific values recorded by 
Ricardo (J. Soc. Auto. Eng., 1922, 10 , 305) are given in Table XXXIX. 
Ir IS TO be noted that spirit of high specific gravity will have a much 
higher relative calorific value per gallon than lighter spirit of about the 
same calorific value per lb. 

TABLE XXXIX 

Caloeitic Vaz-ue (Xet, B.Th.U.) axu Latent Heat of Vaporization 
OF PetPvOls {E. B. Bicardo) 


Indes 

Xo. 

B.Th.U. inemding latent heat 
of vaporization. 

B.Th.U. excluding latent heat 
of vaporization. 

V apour pres- 
sure at 0“ C. 
mm. Eg. 

1 

Per lb. 

19,020 

Per gal. 

137,500 

Per lb. 

18.890 

Per gal. 

136,600 

86 

2 

19.250 

135.500 

19.130 

134,700 

68 i 

3 

19pm 

137,100 

18,970 

136,400 

70 

4 

19,120 

131.000 

19.000 

138,100 

54 

6 


143.5^10 

18,770 

142,600 

IS 

T 

18,580 

145,200 

18,450 

144,300 

28 

§ 

18.920 

145,000 

18,790 

144100 

17 
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The principal data in reference to petrol are given in Table XL, 
page 215, together -with those of benzole and alcohol, so that a com- 
parison may be instituted between these fuels. 

Distillation Characters. When air is bubbled through petrol or 
passes at ordinary temperatures over a surface saturated with such a 
liquid of mixed composition, evaporation is selective, the less volatile 
portions remaining behind, i.e. the petrol becomes “ stale."' Air passed 
through petrol at atmospheric temperatures is stated to take up practi- 
callv only the hydrocarbon hexane (C6H14). In the early days of the 
petrol engine carhuration was accomplished usually by carburettors of 
the bubbling or surface-evaporation type, so that a much more restricted 
range of boiling for the petrol was essential, and its gravity was usuallv 
about U-6S0. With the introduction of spray carburettors, in which the 
heather less volatile portions of the spray get carried forward as a mist 
into the hot inlet pipe adjacent to the cylinder or to the cylinder itself 
and there become vaporized, a much greater range is permissible ; the 
gravity of suitable spirit is now frequently 0*760. This improvement 
is of great economic- importance in rendering a far greater proportion 
of the crude oil available, and further improvements in carburettors 
will doubtless permit of some extension of the range of boiling in 
the future. 

The desirable characters in a petrol are summarized by Dean {U.S, 
Bur, Tech. Paper 166, 1917) as : 

1. Not too high a percentage of highly volatile constituents, which 
involve large evaporation losses, increased danger in storage and use. 
On the other hand, for ease of starting, a reasonable proportion is 
required. 

2. Not too large a proportion of high-boihng hydrocarbons, other- 
wise condensation in the cyhndexs occurs, the '' heavy ends " are not 
burned, and dilution of the crank-case oil results. 

3. Freedom from water, acid, and anything which on evaporation of 
the p^etrol leaves a residue. 

4. Freedom from anything which attacks metal before or after com- 
bustion. 

5. Freedom from objectionable odour. 

^lany suggestions have been made for assessing the startiag 
Ciiaracters of petrols on the basis of the distillation tests. Oberfell and 
Alaen (Oil and Gas J., 1933. 31 , Xo. 35) suggested a 'volatility index 
— tfie difference between 284^ F. and the temperature at which 50 per 
cent, of trie j^trol distils. Thus, taking the grades in the specifications 
(p. 225), Motor Gasoline = 0 ; Motor Fuel Y ” = 27 : Domestic 
Aviation — 63 : Fighting grade = 72. 

Biidgeman {Oil ard Gas J., 1931, Mar. 5, 143) says that starting 
snouid not be difficult until approximately 140° F. below the tempera- 
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ture (E') at Trliicli 10 per cent, distils, whilst for easy starting Brown 
considers 130' E. below this point is satisfactorY. 

A satisfactory anti-knock fuel, according to Charpentier [AuL Zeit. 
1933, 126, 157), should distil at least 30 per cent, to 100'' C. and 90 per 
cent, to between ISO' and 185' C. 

Too hisfh a percentage of highly volatile components, in addition to 
certain dratvbacks referred to above, will give rise to vapour locks in the 
fuel supply lines : especially is this important with air-craft at hioh 
altitudes. 

Vapour lock is a function of the vapour pressure and the Eeid 
method of measuring this has been adopted as a standard method in 
the U.S.A. In this apparatus, for fuel to be used up to a maximum 
temperature of 100“ F. the pressure should not exceed 8 lb. ; at 85“ E. 
10 ib. ; and at niaximnni 75“ F., 12 Ih. 

In winter-time the petrol should have a higher average volatility 
than in summer, U.S.A. winter grades usually giving 90 per cent, 
volatility below ICKrF. (204" C.), and summer grades below 450° E. 
(221' C.), though each of these temperatures is much higher than is 
found in this country for the 90 per cent, point in good grade spirits. 

The last boiling fractions are also of importance, for crank-case 
dilution of the lubricating oil arises through these portions — only 
partially burnt — being carried down with lubricating oil past tbe 
piston rings. Dilution, although due to these ‘'hea^y ends"'* accu- 
mulating in the oil, is far more determined in degree by the condition 
of the engine (fit of piston rings) and operating conditions (chiefly 
temperature of the oil in the sump). 

Combustion of Petrol. "When petrol (assuming the composition 
C6H^4) is burnt completely with the theoretical amount of air (15-24 
lb. per lb.), the dry exhaust gases would consist of carbon dioxide 
14-35 per cent., nitrogen 85-65 per cent. It has, however, been noted 
frequently that after undergoing combustion in an engine it is impossible 
to account for all the carbon consumed as carbon dioxide and monoxide 
in the gases, which points to the conclusion that products of incom- 
plete combustion other than carbon monoxide are formed, and 
aldehydes are produced under some conditions. The formation of carbon 
monoxide through insufficiency of oxygen is observed frequently when 
tne exiiaust gases are analysed, and it has been observed by Clerk that 
an excess of oxy’gen may be present even when carbon monoxide is still 
being formed. 

"V^atson earned out extensive investigations on the petrol engine 
(see Emineering, 1910, 88 , 331 ; J. Soc, Arts, 1910, 58 , 988 : and Froc. 
Insi. Automobile Engs., 1914-15, 9 , 49), and found that the highest 
toexmai efficiency was not attained when the air for combustion was the 
tneoretical amount , but was obtained actually with an air /petrol ratio 
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c'lTzn 1 . This is concluded to he due to t^ro causes, a loT;v'eT cylinder 
* 'r:.rK'rarure. so that less heat is lost through the Trails, and to the loT^-er 
'-■-f:: sneeinc hear of the gases (the specific heat rising Tsfith the tempera- 
lienee the rise of pressure is greater for a given quantity of heat 
'•inrhied. In general, the best mechanical efficiency was found with 
ah.:!.:: 12 io. of air to 1 lb. of petrol. With a weaker mixture than 
IT-.j ro 1 there is risk of back-fixing into the carburettor, the rate of 
lurnhnr beins so reduced that combustion is not completed before the 
inlet port opens. 

The composition of the exhaust gas from a petrol engine, assuming 
the fuel to be hexane, C 6 H 14 , requiriug 15-24: lb. of air per lb. of fuel, 
wotdl be : nitrogen, 85*65 per cent. ; carbon dioxide, 14*35 per cent. 
It is found that from most engines the percentage of carbon dioxide 
is much lower, and that several per cents, of carbon monoxide are 
present, indicating mneb waste of fuel. W'atson states that 5 to 6 per 
cent, of carbon monoxide is common. Important investigations of the 
combustion process have been carried out in the United States by 
Fieidner, Straub, and Jones (J. Ind, andEfig. CTierri., 1921, 13, 51), and 
Fieldner and Jones {loc. eit., 1922, 14, 594). Their results for carbon 
monoxide in the exhaust gases from engines under actual road test agree 
with Watson's figures, and in many cases show a waste of fuel, through 
incomplete combustion, of 20-30 per cent. The use of an over-rich 
mixture is common : such mixtures enable the engine to he started 
with fair ease (it is stated that an engine cannot be started cold on the 
theorericai mixture) : further, the richer mixtures give greater power 
and flexibility. Thermal efficiency, and consequently mileage per 
gallon, is attained with a considerably higher air /petrol ratio than that 
required for maximum power. To some extent power must he sacrificed 
ro obtain greater mileage : but in these tests it was found possible to 
adjust the carburettors to give reasonably good fuel economy without 
undue sacrifice of power and flexibibty. Several cars tested gave good 
results with air petrol ratios 13*7/1 to 14-7/1. 

A point of importance arising from the production of carbon mon- 
: x:d- is the danger of poisoning by this gas when the engine of a car is 
run in a small and poorly ventilated garage. 

The Petrol Air Mixture. The theoretical amount of air for the 
complete combustion of petrol, as deduced from the average composition 
oy metnods already described on page 10 , is : 

Cubic feet 

lb. at 0" C. at 60” F. 

Per pound 15-24 187 197 

Per gallon 109-60 1346 1420 

Vij‘ volume of the liquid requires, therefore, 8400 (at 0 " C.) to 8900 
at F.) times its own volume of air for complete combustion. 
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Similarly, the percentage of carhon dioxide in the d/ry exhaust gases for 
petrol of this composition will be 14-3 per cent. 

Owing to the complex nature of petrol, it is not possible to calculate 
accurately the actual volume in the state of vapour which a siven 
volume of liquid petrol would occupy, as, for example, when it is taken 
up as vapour in an air current. 1 Ih. of hexane would occupy 4-2 cu. ft. 
in a state of vapour at O'" C. (4*4 at 60" F.), whereas 1 lb. octane vould 
occupv 3-15 cu, ft. at 0" C. (3*32 at 60° F.). Taking a round figure of 
4 cu. ft. of vapour per pound of petrol, it will be found tbat the theoretical 
air required is about 48 times the volume of the petrol vapour, or tk 
mixture contains practically 2 per cent, petrol vapour. 

The calorific value of I cu. ft. of the theoretical petrol/air mkture 
may now he calculated. The total volume of mixture per pound is 
4 -r 187 = 191, and the calorific value of petrol per pound is approsi- 

20 000 

mately 20,000 E.Th.U., hence — -L_ = 104-5 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. 

Similarly, at 60° F. the value per cu. ft. is approximately 99-5 B.Th.l’. 

Air is able to take up a far greater amount of petrol vapour than 
the above : dry air will take up 17-5 per cent, hy volume of 0-65<J 
petrol at 50° F. ( = 1 vol petrol vapour to 5-7 vols. of air), whilst at 
68° F. it will take up 27 per cent. ( = 1 vol. vapour to 3*7 vols. of air). 
It is e’^ddent, therefore, that a large excess of air must be employed in 
practice to bring such a mixture down to theoretical strength. 

Further, above a certain percentage of vapour the mixture, although 
highly inflammable, is not explosive. The range of composition between 
which mixtures of petrol vapour and air are truly explosive is very 
limited. The figures given in the Motor Union Fuels Beport. (190T) 
axe : mirtimwn, 1-1 per cent, by volume ; m-aximwm, 5*3 ; explosive 
range, 4-2. On the assumption that 1 lb. of petrol gives 4 cu. ft. of 
vapour, the explosive mixture figures are approximately : 



lb. 

Cubic feet. 


air. 

at 0=0. at 60=F. 

At maximimi for 1 lb. petrol 

0*76 

71*0 71-5 

At mimmiim „ ,, 

29-0 

360-0 375-0 


The more generally accepted limits are : 2-0 per cent. ; 

rmximum, 4*5 per cent., and these figures are probably more in agree- 
ment with the true explosion conditions, as distinct from bare inflamina- 
rion. 

It must he remembered that although a mixture may be non- 
explosive at ordinary pressure, on increasing the pressure such a mixture 
may become explosive. 

Rate of Flame Propagation in Petrol/Air Mixtures. This is 
ODviously an important consideration, determining as it does whether 
combustion nas ceased before the end of the working stroke of the 
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and how soon, after ignition the maximum pressure is reached, 
determines incidentally the point in the cycle where ignition 
tuM take place. Ob\dously, with an engine running at, say, 3000 
r-v-'kiitioas per minute, a slow-burning mixture may eyen be alight 
-Len the inlet valve opens, with consequent firing back popping 
:!::o the carburettor. 

The ‘degree of turbulence in the mixture has, however, an important 
!::od::nng influence in practice, and to a large extent determines a 
:hr more rapid spreading of the flame throughout the mixture. Further, 
turbulence has an important effect in diminishing the liability of a 
charge to burn with excessive speed, setting up undue pressures and 



Fig. 43. — Rate of Flame Propagation in Petrol- Air Mixtures (Neuman). 

leading to the well-known trouble of detonation or '‘pinking.'’ The 
amount ot turbulence will depend largely upon engine design, and will 
he greater with increased piston speeds. 

Neuman nas made determinations of the rate for petroiyair and 
nis results are shown graphically in Figure 43. 

It will be seen that a maximum rate is obtained with about 12-5 
parts by weight of air to 1 of petrol, which is considerably less than 
rne theoretical air necessary, and is in fairly close agreement with the 
mimire givmg the best mechanical efiflciencv. 

Chemical Composition and Engine Performance. — The 

emciency of an internal combustion engine is directly related to the 
urgrce or compression of the gases prior to ignition. For the highest 
-rnc-i-ncy it is desirable to have the highest practicable compression, but 
■u unut IS soon reached. Obviously with a fuel/air mixture over-com- 
pression would raise the temperature to that of spontaneous ignition 
b; ^iiid prc'iffmtion would occur before the timed spark functioned. 
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In general, before this point is reacted trouble is experienced, partiru- 
larlv \vith ricli (and therefore rapid burning) mixtures, through h 
portion of the charge burning vith exceptional rapidity after the us’n' 
iffTiition by the spark, ghung rise to the ^ell-known pinking,''* knc-rl-. 
ing," or detonation/" In the early days of the petrol engine it wa. 
known that some fuels were more liable to detonation than others an/ 
that the addition of benzole overcame or materially reduced the knock- 
ins. 

H. R. Ricardo (Eng., 1920, 110, 325, 361; The Automobile Ejiq,, 
1921, 11, Eeb--Aug-), using a specially designed engine which enabled 
the compression of the mixture to be varied during running, made a 
series of valuable tests on petrols which enabled some correlation to 
be made between composition and performance. Briefly, Ricardc 
showed that whilst at moderate compression ratios (5/1) all hvdro- 
carbon fuels give much the same efficiency, because it was possible 
to work at considerably higher compressions with those containins a 
high percentage of aromatic hydrocarbons, or naphthenes, consider- 
able gain in efficiency was possible. The limit to higher compression; 
is directly or indirectly the spontaneous ignition temperature of ih 
charge. For any fuel a practical limit to the degree of compressior 
allowable could be arrived at — ^the '"highest useful compression ratio ' 
(H.U.C.R.). A few of Ricardo's results are given in Table XLI. 


TABLE XLI 

Composition of Petrols in Relation to Compression and Consumphon 

{Ricardo) 


Approximate composition. 


Hagliest 


Consumption ai 


Index 

Xo. 

Paramns 

Xaph- 

xhenes. 

Aromatics. 

useful 
compres- 
sion ratio. 

ture at- 

H.r.C.R. 

= C. 

B.H.P. 

lb. 

ho'ar. 

pints. 

4 

26 

35 

39 

6-0 

430^ 

0-393 ^ 

0-402 

s 

10 

S5 

5 

0-9 

: 428° I 

i 0-3S9 

0-405 

1 

62 

23 

15 

5-7 

422° 

0-393 : 

0-435 

6 

3S 

47 

15 

0-35 

! 410 1 

^ 0-407 ; 

0-42S 

3 

6S 

20 

12 

4-7 

! 3S7 ! 

i 0-435 

0-484 

X. 

63 

35 

1-7 

4-85 

: 392 1 

0-422 

0-471 


— ^A petrol from which aromatic hydrocarbons had been removed, 
iiie Inaes numbers refer to the fiiels quoted in Tables XXIXIX and XLII. 
, L may !;« noted that Petn)ls 1 and 3 are of almost identical composition, but 
eshiDit a considerable difference in the highest useful compression ratio. 


Ricaiao suggested that this anti-knock quabty might be ex- 
pressed in terms of the equivalent “ toluene value of the fuel, this 
nyarocarDon having the greatest influence of the three — ^benzene. 
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ai:d xvleiie. Bv a fairly simple anal^lical method an approsi- 
^ r I the amount of each aromatic- hydrocarhoii in the petrol can 

V,, and from the data the "toluene value''" calculated. 

Octane Numbers. Follotving on Ricardo"s work, which first 

‘wed the importance of the nature of the hydrocarbons in petrol in 
d-'-rminirm* the combustion characteristics, there were developments 

me direction of measuring the "anti-knock"' value, using variable 
:mnression engines. This work has now been satisfactorily stan- 
dardized and agreement reached between the principal standardizing 
deiies in the United States and in this country. Not only must the 
endne and procedure be standard, but a standard of reference for the 
diiierent fuel agreed upon. This is tbe " octane number." 

Pure i^o-octane (2:2: 4 — trimetntdpentane) (CsHis) was first 
suLTuesred as a standard of very high anti-knock character by Edgar 
i !&31 j : the converse, a hydrocarbon of high knocking character, being 
J: heptane {C?H, 5 ). Their respective boiling-points are approximately 
the same (99’ C.). 

Assessing the anti-knock value of ?’so-octane as 100„ and that of 
/■ heptane as Q, the " octane number " is numerically the percentage 
bv volume of iso-octane in an octane/heptane mixture which matches 
the petrol by its detonation characteristics in. the engine test. Thus 
with a 70^ 30 octane/ heptane mixture matching the fuel the octane 
number " of that fuel is 70. 

On this scale the octane numbers " of motor fuel are approxi- 

iiiatelv : 

Ax-hol racing mixture . 85 -j- No. 1 Petrol . . 68-70 

Peirol with lead tetraethyl 77 Commercial Petrol 60-66 

According to Boyd {Ainer, Pet. Inst., 1931). in the standard test 
engine at full load, 600 r.p.m. and a jacket temperature of 212° E., 
with the mixture ratio and spark advance set for maximum power, the 
following data show the permissible compression, ratio for the correspond- 
ing octane numbers : 


Oerane number. 

Compression ratio. 

Octane number. 

Compression ratio. | 

9S-5 

7-0 

67-5 

4-0 i 

92-5 

6-0 

oO-O 

3-5 

S4-2 

5-0 

40-0 

3-4 

78-0 

4-5 




It IS claimed that close correlation between road results and the 
standard engine are obtained with the latter at 900 r.p.m. and with a 
jacket Temperature of 300° F. 

For the British Air Ministry specification D.T.D. 134, for some 
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yeaxs the standaxd, the octaae number was 73 : more recently (D.T.D 
221) it was raised to 77, and the still higher value of 87 is to be specific 
ill D.T.D. 230. 

Dor civil awlation the octane numbers range from 70 to 73. 

Anti -knock Agents. Certain organic compounds have beeL 
found to have the property of suppressing knocking; conversely 
certain others induce it. Midglev and Boyd {Incl. ani Eyig. Chem,, 
1922, 14, 589 ; 894) found that aromatic amines, in general, belong to 
the former class, but that the most effective agents were organo-metallk 
compounds. Thus, compared with benzene, xyhdine was 12-5 times as 
effective ; di-ethyl telluride [(02115)2 Te], 250 times ; lead tetraethvl 
[(C2ll5)4.Pb], 625 times. Carbonyls (e.g. iron) are also materials fo 
which patents have been taken out. 

Lead tetraethyl is most widely used, the quantity requhed being verr 
small, a concentration of 1 in 1000 to 1400 giving suj0S.cient anti-knock 
effect for general use, though for air-craft engines higher concentratioiis 
are employed. 

Lead tetraethyl has the great disadvantage of being highly poisonou. 
and as the result of several casualties in the early days it was for a time 
withdrawn, but after an exhaustive inquiry in the U.S.A., with resulting 
control of production and distribution, its use became general, and. 
providing reasonable precautions are observed, such as avoiding undue 
contact with the skin, little risk is involved. The ethyl " petrols are 
usually given a distinctive colour. 

Another point is that the lead oxide resulting from the combt^tion 
affects the sparking plugs, and to overcome deposition of the metal some 
chlorine or bromine compound is added, thus a mixture of 3 volumes of 
lead tetraethyl and 2 volumes of ethylene di-bromide has been widely 
used. Carbon tetrachloride and trichloroethylene have also been used. 

A valuable paper on lead tetraethyl in fuels for atdation engines was 
contributed to the Royal Aeronautical Society by D. R. Banks {Pei. 
Timed. 1934, 31 , 97), in which it was stated that the addition of the firsr 
cubic centimetre to a gallon of petrol will raise the anti-knock value bj 
anything from 5 to 15 octane numbers, depending on the characters 01 
the petrol. Durther, that the maximum concentration of tetraethyl, 
for commercial purposes, is 3*6 c.c. per Imperial gallon, which may be 
raised to 7 c.c. for Government or military purposes. 

Ethyl fluid- in which form the mixture is prepared, contains : 

L^d tetraethyl . . . 6142 per cent, (by wt.) 

= 65*50 „ (by voi.) 

Etbylei^ dibromide . 35*68 ,, (by wt.) 

(hbu^) . . 0*17 „ 

The specific gravity of the ethyl fluid is 1-755 (20° C.). 

Tne use of le^td tetraethyl has given trouble through corrosion 01 
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valve stems, cylinder walls, and also in exhaust pipes and collector 
According to Mardles, the comhustion product is lead ox}- 
» v-y' i- rPbBroPbO). which hydrolyses with moisture to form corroshc 
--'i-'an'-es. After running, injection of oil into the cylinder and a 
turnins: of the engine counteracts corrosion. The IJ.S. Air 
Fnrce'uses castor oil with the addition of 2 or 3 per cent, of triethanola- 
niine. 

Gum in Petrol. As already mentioned, cracked spirits are 
liable to so off colour, becoming yellow, and in untreated spirit thi& 
liiav occur to such a degree that a brown resinous deposit forms in any 
vessel. This is the " gum," which is only slightly soluble in petrol, yet 
even this low solubility will give rise to a deep straw colour. K is 
seiieraliv easily soluble in alcohol 

Gum in petrol may lead to sticking up in carburettors and of inlet 
%mives and the formation of deposits in inlet manifolds. In specifica- 
tions the inclusion of some limit to the gum is usnal. and is important 
to-dav with the wide use of blends containing cracked spirit. In the 
Western Petroleum Eefiners" Association specification this limit is 
30 mgm. per ICK) ml. The British Air Ministry will he found on page 224, 
and the United States Federal specifications limit on page 225. 

Gum is referred to as '' pre-formed " and potential.’' The former, 
or existent gum, is that present when a sample of spirit is analysed by 
evaporation ; potential gum is the additional gum which can be formed 
by oxidation treatment. It is roughly a measure of the residual so-far 
unchanged active unsaturated bodies. Except in some exceptional 
cases gum is a complex mixture of the oxidation products of highly 
reactive unsaturated hydrocarbons. Polymerization also plays a part 
in gum formation, and is favoured by light. 

Comie considers that the gum forming materials ” {jps&udo-g'im) 
consist largely of peroxides, per-acids, aldehydes and ketones, and gum 
formation to be a process of auto-oxidation, the resinous substance 
remainmg after evaporation being of ester or lactone structure. 

Gum formation may be inhibited by a number of organic compounds, 
bodies themselves readily oxidized. Amongst these are alpha-naphthol, 
catechol, ortho-aminophenol, mono- and di-benzylparaaminophenol, 
tiie latter said to be effective in concentration not exceeding 0*005 
per cent. 

The effect of contact with alkalies is in some cases of importance, as 
Tins a&crs the colour-mamtaining properties of the petrol. Where 
petrol treated with inhibitors is stored over water it is recommended to 
add 0*1 per cent, of sodium sulphite to the water. 

The liability to the formation of gum has been investigated by 
^oorhees and Eisinger by an oxygen absorption test, in which the 
sample is heated in stout glass bottles with oxygen at 210° F. for five 
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hours. An " induction period is found with petrols, after whieli th. 
formation of gum proceeds more and more rapidty. Mardles consider^ 
results under the above conditions of temperature and oxygen con- 
centration are not satisfactory and employs a method in which 50 m:. 
of the sample are heated to only 35° C. in a oOO-ml. flask, filled 
with air, for twenty hours, the gum formed being then determined. 
Eesults are stated to be in accord with the results on storage for 
three months. 

Motor Spirit Specifications. Standard methods for the anaivsi. 
of petrols (and other petroleum products) have been published hx the 
Institution of Petroleum Technologists. The principal test for motor 
spirit is a distillation test under carefully standardized conditions. 
Besides the percentage of distillate collected at certain temperatures, xk 
Initial Boiling Point (I.B.P.) and the Final Boiling Point (F.B.P.), i.e. 
when the flask is dry', are very important. The standard method is 
described on page 358. In addition, the presence of acidity (indicating 
faulty refining), the liabihty to cause corrosion, the absence of any non- 
volatile residue, and the presence of certain types of sulphur compoim*is, 
are also important. The British tests also include the determination of 
the percentage of aromatic hydrocarbons, and ’* gum," the importance 
of which since the introduction of cracked " spirits has become 
important. 

The following is a summary of the petrol specifications in Grea: 
Britain and for the United States of America Government : 

Earlier Air Force Specifications were ; 

Aviation Spirit 0*720 (not to exceed 0*740). — 10 per cent, belov 
75' C ; 60 per cent, below 100° ; 95 per cent, below 140°. Aromatic 
content, 12-20 per cent, by volume. 

Aviation Spirit 0*760 (not to exceed 0*790)- — 10 per cent, belov 
75’ C ; 50 per cent, below 100° : 90 per cent, below 150°. Aromatic 
content, not less than 35 per cent. 

The Air Ministiy Specifications D.T.D. 224 for 77 octane and D.T.D. 
230 for 87 octane Standard Fuels for Aero-Engines are practically 
identical except as regards anti-detonation value. In both cases the 
standard fuel shall consist of high-grade petrol prepared from cnide 
petroleum, coal spirit or mixtures thereof, and that the fuel as a wiioie 
snail he neutral, clear, free from undissolved water and suspendetl 
matter. 

In D.T.D. 224, in order to obtain the necessary anti-detonation, 
aromatic hydrocarbons may be added, the extent of such additions being 
governed by the succeeding clauses of the specification. In D.T.D. 2-%’ 
It IS permi^ible to add aromatic hydrocarbons and/or tetraethyl lead 
not exceeding 4 ml. per imperial gallon. 

In. each case the distillation range is specified as follows; VbcE 
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» ml. of the fuel are distilled in tie standard distillation apparatus, 
shall distil at 760 mm. pressure : 

Beiow 75* C. not less than 10 per cent. 

Ir iOO' C. not less than 50 per cent. 

At 150' C. not less than 90 per cent. 

The end point shall not exceed 180'' C. 

The distillation loss shall not exceed 2 per cent. 

The total volume of distillate collected in the receiver shall not he 
Ass than 96 per cent. 

Both specifications state that : The vapour pressure as determined 
bv the Reid method of 37-8" C, (100" F.) shall not exceed 7 lb. per sq. in. ; 
rhe specific gravity at 15“ C. shall not be more than 0*79 ; and there shall 
be a complete absence of free sulphur tvhen determined by the copper 
strip method and the total sulphur content shall not exceed 0* 15 per cent, 
by \reight. 

The freezing point as indicated by the initial formation of solid 
shall not be higher than minus C. in the case of 77 octane standard 
fiiel. and minus 60“ C. for the 87 octane fuel. 

The gum standard is indicated in both cases. The existent gum shall 
not exceed 10 mgm. per 100 ml. Potential gum. — After 50 ml. of the 
fiiel have been incubated at 35° C. for twenty hours, the increase of 
mim vield over and above the existent gum shall not exceed 10 mgm. 
per ICmj ml. 

The U.S.A. Federal specifi.cations are as follows : 


Distillation. 

Aviation. 

U.S. 

;Motor. 

Motor V. 

Domestic. 

Pighting. 

10 per cent, not above . 

75= C. 

75= C. 

75= C. 

: 70= C. 

.“m) 

105 

100 

140 

125 


155 

135 

200 

180 

96 

175 

— 

— 



End Point 

190 

— 

— 

— 

Fi^zing-point 

- 60 

- 60 

_ 

— i 

Sulpniir, per cent .... 

0-10 

0-10 

0-10 

^ 0-10 1 

<-lum 

15 mgm. 

10 mgm. 

— 

! 


(2 hrs. glass) 

(4 brs. glass) 



Vapour pressure at 100“ F. (lb. 





per sq. ineb) 

6*5 

6-5 

8-12 

10 

Octane number 

58 

87 

— 

— 


Tile distillation range of a number of petrols, ranging from light 
-viation spirit to heavy commercial motor spirit, is given in Table XLII. 
1 ne samples were among those employed by Ricardo in his researches 
p. 22u). 

Q 
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TAELE xm 

Distillation' Ea2s'ge of Petrols (Engler Method) 


(H. B. Bicardo, The Automobile Eng., 1921) 


Irides Xo. 

Specinc 

Gravity. 


Percentage distilling below 


Final 
~ Boiling- 
. point ""C. 

30" 

100= 

120= 

140= 

160= 

180= 

1 

0*723 

41*3 

79*0 

99*0 



I 



i 126 

2 

0*704 

2S*0 

65*0 

86*5 

94*5 

— 

— 

153 

3 

0*719 

16*5 

43-0 

71-0 

S6-0 

96-0 : 

— 

: 170 

4 

0*727 

11*5 

47*0 

79*0 

92*0 

9S-5 ’ 

— 

160 

5 

0*750 

7-0 

24*0 

47*0 

67-0 

81*5 ^ 

91-0 

210 

6 

0-76C) 

— 

13-0 

66*0 

. 89-0 

97-5 j 

— 

166 


0-7S2 

— 

15-0 

54*0 

830 

96-0 ; 

— 

164 

S 

0*767 

' — 

7-0 

55*0 

83-0 

94-0 
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From a series of distiflatioa tests on petrols of well-known Irands 
marketed in 1933 tke following data kas been compiled : Initial boiling 
point. 3I-40~ C. ; 10 per cent, distilled below 59-68° C. ; 20 per cent 
below 74r-80° ; 50 per cent, below 106-115° ; 90 per cent, below 153 
1T2° : end boiling-point 172 ^-199°. The percentage distilled at 100° G. 
ranged fioni 38-44. 

^ These figures are exceptionally low and are for one particular brand. 
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AIOTOE BEXZOLE, ALCOHOLS AXD PUEL MIXTURES 


" MOTOR BENZOLE 

Large quantities of '' motor benzole '' are produced from tiie dis- 
tillation of coal, chiefly in the gasworks and coke-oven plants of the 
country. There is naturally some fluctuation in the yearly produetioii 
but it may be taken as exceeding 30 million gallons in Great Britain. 
As indicative of the importance of benzole for motor purposes approxi- 
marely 90 per cent, of the total production is marketed as motor 
fuel. The worid production of benzole is a little short of one 

In 1919 the [National Benzole Association was formed, and has 
done much to advance the use of this home-produced fuel, cariving 
out valuable research work on production, refining, and other problems 
associated with its use. Under the auspices of the Association a 
valuable treatise has been published.^ 

The hydrocarbons in benzole are chiefly of the benzene series — ben- 
zene (boning-point 79*6^ C.), toluene (110*5" C.), xylenes (137*7-141" C.). 
In addition there are paraffin, naphthene and unsaturated hydro- 
carbons, including certain di-olefines, the latter very undesirable con- 
stituents being responsible for the raw material going off colour and 
the formation of “ gum.'’ Unsaturated olefinic hydrocarbons are not 
objectionable, indeed they have a definite anti-knock value, as in 
gasolines. 

Commercial benzole is classified as 90 per cent., 50 per cent., 50/90 
per cent., etc. This doe-s not indicate the percentage of benzene 
present in the distillate, but the percentage distilling below a certain 
temperature, generally 100^ C. Thus, a 90 per cent, distillate yields 
90 volumes out of 100 up to a temperature of 100" C. : 50/90 pelds 
50 volumes up to 100" C., and 90 volumes, in all, before 120" C. is 
exceeded. 

It follows that the commercial grades are mixtures of the hydro- 
carbons benzene, toluene, and xylene, the proportion of the last two 
increasing as the yield below 100° C. decreases. 

Eor the commercial benzole obtained from high-temperature taiB 
^ M(aor Benzoley by W. H. Hoffert and G. Claiton. 
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the follo’n-ing proportion of the hydrocarbons present may be taken 
as approximately correct : 

Benzene. Toluene. Xvlene. Other hydrocarbons. 

90 per cent, benzole 70-75 22-24 traces 4-6 per cent. 

50 per cent, benzole 50 35-40 10 

Eefiiied motor benzole consists approximately of benzene, TO per 
cent. : toluene, 18 per cent. : xylenes, 8 per cent. ; aliphatic hydro- 
carbons, 3*5 per cent. 

rormerlv practicallT the T^hole of the benzole and toluole (from 
which the pure benzenes and toluenes were obtained) was produced 
hr the distillation of the tar. To-day hy far the greater production 
is from the coal sas, the hydrocarbons either being scrubbed out by 
a suitable high-boiling solvent (hydrocarbon wash oils or a creosote 
oil) ox by adsorption by active carbon. 

Ivaturallv the quantity of benzole, toluole, etc., obtainable from 
tax is variable : the type of coal and conditions of carbonization (tem- 
perature, type of retort, etc.) affect this. An average figure may be 
taken as l6-10-5 gals, of motor fuel and 5*75 gals, of solvent naphtha 
per IDOO gals, of dry tar, equal to approximately 0-1 gal. per ton 
of coal. 

Prom the gas much larger yields are obtained, an average figure 
of 3 gals, per ton of coal being a fair one for coke-oven practice, where 
the recovery from the gases has been more widely practised. Yields 
as Mgh as 4*5 gals, are now being obtained by careful control of 
crackmg conditions. 

Distillation of Tar. The crude tar on distihation yields as a 
first fraction the light oils and naphthas. These are redistilled, and 
the lowest boiling fractions collected separately. These are washed by 
agitatmg thoronghly with sulphuric acid (which removes some sulphur 
compounds, basic compounds, and certain unsaturated hydrocarbons) 
then with sodium hydroxide (caustic soda), which removes any tar 
acids, such as carbolic acid, which may be present, and finally with 
water. It is then submitted to a process of rectification in stills fitted 
with apparatus so that whilst the lower-boiling and more volatile con- 
stituents pa^ forward to the water-cooled condensers, the higher- 
boiling portions are flowing back continually to the still. According 
to the character of the commercial fraction desired, so the distillates 
are coUeeted up to a certain temperature and specific gravity. 

Recovery from Coal Gas. The oil-scruhbing process consists 
briefly in subjecting the gas stream to washing with a solvent which 
has such a high initial boiling-point that the dissolved benzole vapours 
may be conveniently separated by distillation from the solvent oil. 
The plant is of simple design, involving gas scrubbers from which the 
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c:I earrMs the benzole, etc., to steam -heated stills. After 
th- wash-oil it passes through coolers and thence back 

Dnrinz rh- war :: was made compulsorr to treat coal gas bv scrub- 
ihrm to reeov*'" tcin-ne. prircipaliy. and benzene, both being in great 
■Mmand icr the produorion of explosives. 

Adsorption bv active charcoal is even simpler in principle, the gas 
b-inr passed through the granular absorbent, placed in containers 
nrovid'^i with coils, through which cooling water circulates during 
adsornricn. and steam to hear up prior to driving out the adsorbed 
hvdrocarbons by the direct passage of live steam. 

The largest benzole recovery plant has been installed at the Becton 
works of the Gas Light and Coke Co. It is an active-carbon plant 
and can treat 75 million eu. ft. of gas per twenty-four hours, to give 
16.000 gals, of benzole. 'When fresh the carbon can absorb up to 
30 per cent, of its weight of hydrocarbons, but polymerization of un- 
sarurated compounds reduces its activity and when this reaches an 
uneconomic point the absorbent is removed from the system and 
regenerated by steaming at a red heat in a suitable retort. Eight cylin- 
drical absorbers are provided, and when working at full capacity five 
are absorbing in parallel, two are being steamed, twenty to thirty 
.minutes being required, whilst the remaining one is either re-charging 
or standing by. 

It is estimated that 2*5 gals, of hydrocarbons can be extracted per 
10 .<XhI cu. ft. of gas : equal to approximately 3-25 gals, per ton of 
dry coal carbonized. 

At Devonport, oil scrubbing yields 3-09 gals, per ton of coal ; from 
this crude product 2-89 gals, of rectified benzole is obtained. The 
rectified benzole has a specific gravity of 0-8825. The first “ drip 
point on distillation is 78^ C. : 86 per cent, distils at 100" C. : 94-5 per 
cent, at 120' C. 

Rectification. The crude benzole obtained from the gas is usually 
water-white in colour and contains approximately : benzene, 50-55 ; 
toluene, 13-5-15-5 : solvent naphtha, 3 -5-5 -5 : creosote, 15*0-17 -5; 
unsaturated hydrocarbons, 7-9 per cent. 

The crude product is re-distilled, the fore-runnings being rejected 
and the distillate collected between 70^ and 150^^ C. 

As already mentioned, the presence of unstable unsaturated hydro- 
carbons causes the spirit to colour and gummy substances to be formed, 
as is the case with the " cracked spirits " from petroleum (p. 211), 
leading to similar engine troubles if the gum-forming components are 
not removed or inhibited. 

The usual treatment is crashing with strong sulphuric .acid, follow'ed 
by alkali and water washes, which treatment removes practically all 
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the unsaturated hydrocarbons. The washing losses may be from 10 
to 15 per cent, A further distillation follows. As the bulk of the 
unsaturated hydrocarbons are non-gum forming and have a distinct 
anti-knock influence on the fuel, their removal is undesirable. Alter- 
native treatmenis have been tried — adsorption of the reactive bodies 
bv silica gel and the action of ferric sulphate with an adsorbent clav 
(Instill). 

It has been found that certain compounds act as "'inhibitors," 
even when added in quite minute quantities, and these are now widel? 
used, thereby reducing the refining necessary. One of the most snc- 
cessfiil of these is " tricresol “ (a mixture of the three isomeric cresylic 
acids), the best concentration being about 0-03 per cent. 

According to EoUings and Hay (Chem. and Ind., 1934, 53, 155) 
benzole obtained by carbon absorption contains from 0-7 to 1-35 per 
cent, of sulphur (as CSo) and sulphur in other forms 0*44 to 0-55 per 
cent. ; that by oil scrubbing 0*25 to 0*4 per cent, (as CS 2 ) and 0*3 to 
0-5 per cent, in other forms. 

Use as Fuel. Motor benzole is seldom used alone as fuel, it is 
generally employed in admixture with gasoline (petrol) as '‘'benzole 
mixture.'* Alone benzole has three disadvantages, a freezing-point 
which is too high: the "first drop” temperature is not far below 
80* C., whilst that of gasolines is about 40° C. ; and it is somewhat 
difficult to burn without soot. 

Ease of starting an engine depends largely upon the proportion of 
low-boiling components, roughly indicated by the temperature at which 
the first drop falls from the condenser during a distillation test. As 
mentioned above, in this respect benzole is at a disadvantage with 
petrol. 

On the other hand, at the upper end of the distillation range whilst 
most petrols have an " end point ” about 200° C., motor benzoles 
usually are completely distilled at about 145°-150° 0. 

This upper limit cannot well be exceeded since it is very difficult 
to refine the hydrocarbons boiling at a higher temperature sufficiently 
to prevent the development of yellow colour and resinification on 
storage. Further, the exhaust gases have an objectionable smell. 

An incidental advantage of benzole containing little boiling above 
15C5' C. is that crank-case dilution of the lubricating oil in an engine 
is less liable than with gasoline. 

The National Benzole A^ssociation’s specification for motor benzole 
is given below: 


X.B.A. 


Specific gravity (60”/60° F.) 0-8700.-0-88o0 


Distillation 
not le^ than 


'60 ml. at 100° G. 
85 „ 120° C. 

.95 „ „ 145° C. 



ALCOHOL 


Tb? residue on remaining at 0' C. for rhirtv minute:-? -Lull nut 

The crvstallizing point should not be above — 5' C.. and the sulphnr 
content not more than 04 per cent., with no free sulphur. A useful 
test tor the latter is shaking with a little mercury, when the latter 
ct’oured brown by sulphides, although the test is interfered with 
somewhat bv other impurities. 

Petrol engines have been run with some success with 90 per cent, 
benzole as the sole fuel. In an exhaustive trial made with a 12-H.P- 
stationarv engine, benzole proved 12*5 per cent, more efScieiit than 
petrol. Brewer states that a 40 H.P. 6-cyIinder Napier car gave a 
ratio of miles net gallon on benzole as compared with petrol of 1-25 : 1. 
In a record of trials given in the 31. U. Fuels Reports the ratio for similar 
trials was 1*36 : 1. 

Benzole is used as a fuel almost entirely in admixture with petrol ; 
sometimes with alcohol. Petrol benzole mixtures have the advantage 
of hisher ” anti-knock '* properties than straight petrol alone. 


ALCOHOL 

The necessity for careful consideration of ethyl alcohol as a fuel 
is crvstaliized in a simple statement that it is at present the only 
medium through which man is able to convert the heat energy of 
:he sun into work in a sufficiently reasonable time and in sufficient 
qiiamities to justifo the application of the term ” fuel '' to the product. 
For all other fuels mankind is dependent, sooner or later, on natural 
materials, the provision of which by Nature is not proceeding at any- 
thing approaching the rate of consumption ; indeed, in some cases 
the provision has probably ceased already. Alcohol, either methyl 
or ethyl, then, is the only fuel which can be manufactured in large 
quantities without recourse to existing fuel substances, and this possi- 
bility is of the utmost importance in countries devoid of any large 
Quantitv of natural oils suitable for internal combustion engines. It 
anbrds the onlv possible weapon of defence against increasing cost of 
imported fuel, and the almost certain increase in the cost of benzole 
when its use becomes more general. At some distantly future date, 
when our coal-measures are nearing exhaustion, it may become the 
fuel on which the nation will be primarily dependent- ^ . 

Although the quantity of alcohol used in this country as fuel for 
internal combustion engines is but a very small percentage of the 
whole, its use has been extending considerably in recent years. Ite 
practical value has been demonstrated abundantly, for it has taken 
a place already as a commercial fuel in Germany, France and, to a 
less extent, in the United States. In each of these countries Govern- 
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meiit aid has beea givea in investigating methods of production 
and application in suitable engines. In some countries the use of a 
proportion of alcohol has been made obligatory, in others the supnort 
of Stare-produced alcohol has been achieved by making compulsorv 
the purchase of a quantity of home-produced alcohol which is a per- 
centage of the total motor spirit used in that country. Thus in 1930. 
in Grermany, alcohol had to be purchased by the petroleum fuel importers 
up to 2*5 per cent, of the importation, and this was subsequently raised 
to 6 per cent. Although the United States probably is provided more 
abundantly by Xature with fuels than any other country, its Govern- 
ment has not hesitated to expend considerable sums in investigating 
the value of alcohol, and the Report on the subject (Bull. Xo. 392 ^ 
U.S. Geol. Survey, 1909) is worthy of careful study. Xo less than 
2000 tests on gasoline and alcohol engines were carried out. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Alcohol. Alcohol as a fuel 
offers the advantages of great safety, by reason of its low degree of 
volatility and higher flash-point, about 17^ G. (65® F.) ; its vapours 
are not quite half as hea\y as those of petrol, so that it does not creep 
and accumulate in dangerous quantities on low levels, and a higher 
proportion is needed to form an explosive mixture ; it mixes in all 
proportions with water, and burning alcohol can be extinguished with 
water. Although of much lower thermal value than petrol and benzole, 
it shows a relatively good thermal efficiency, and the actual consump- 
tion for a given power is not much higher than with these other fuels. 
Its uniformity of composition is another point in its favour. 

The higher degree of safety renders the storage, handling and 
transport of alcoliol more free from those necessary restrictions which 
have to be miposed on petrol and benzole, and would appreciahlv 
affect msurance rates. Farther, in many hot cotmtries the use of the 
more volatile spirits is almost impossible, whilst in the hottest climate 
alcohol is perfectlv safe. 

On tne other nand, there is the great prohlem of cost and exemp- 
TiOii txom many of the restrictions at present imposed on its production 
to be overcome. Furtiier, as minor objections, come the question of 
passibie corrosion ; the fact that some 5-5 per cent, of the total heat 
oi Its combustion is required for vaporization, and that some addition, 
sucri as oenzole, or the prior running of the engine on either petrol or 
benzoie to warm up is necessary before alcohol can be used directlv. 
The corrosion trouble is not serious, neither is that of vaporization, 
once the engine is hot, for there is always the sensible heat of the 
exiiau^t gases available ; but that of difficulty in starting from the 
coiO IS almiBt inherent in a fuel of low vapour pressure. 

.ycolioi is too costly in comparison with other internal combustion 
turls to be used alone ; it is blended usually with petrol or 
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->nznle. These mixtiires are referred to later (p. 242), but a point of 
is that for their preparation nearly anhydrous alcohol is 
; :--sary. oriiervnse separation of components takes place. Thus at 
F. separation occurs with alcohol/petrol — 10 per cent, alcohol, 

‘ ^2 per cenr. of water is present ; 20 per cent, alcohol with 0-33 
per cent, water ; 30 per cent, alcohol with 0-57 per cent, water ; 40 per 
r?n:. alcohol with TO per cent, water. Lower temperatures favour the 
S“pararioii. The strongest alcohol which can be produced by simple dis- 
rihation oontains 95-6 per cent, by weight, or 97 -2 per cent, by volume. 

Removal of the remaining water to prodnce practically anhydrous 
aleoliol IS now economically possible, one method being by distillation 
with benzene. The commercial production of water-free alcohol has 
d^'hniteIy advanced the position of alcohol as a fuel and alcohol mixtures 
are readily available. 

Composition of Alcohols. A large number of bodies having 
certain characteristics, which are typified in the ordinary ethyl alcohol 
of fermentation, are classed as alcohols, but only the first two members 
of the series, which may be regarded as hydroxyl (OH) substitution 
prcducrs of the paraffin hydrocarbons methane (CH 4 ) and ethane 
(ChHs). demand consideration as fuel. One very important point is 
rnar in all alcohols there is a fairly high proportion of oxvgen which 
affects their calorific value adversely. The composition and physical 
properties of the fuel alcohols are as follows : 


Percentage composition. i 

Xame. Formula. ' . — \ Specific j Boiling- 

n u ‘ TT ^ ^ I ' point. 

Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygen, i 

fehyi alTOhoI . CH, OH| 37-5 12-5 ' 50-0 U-8102 ^ 64-7= C. 

^tmaaleonoi . CsH^-OH ; 52-2 13-0 34-8 i 0-7946 i 77-8° C. 


^ Tne specific heat of ethyl alcohol is 0-615 at 30= C. Its latent heat 
or vaporization is 204-5 cals, per gram. The latent heat of methvl 
aic-ohol is 263 cals, per gram. Both mix perfectly with each other 
ouii rt-iio water ia anr proportion, a marked eontraction in volume 
Taiang place in the latter case. 

.-- (Methanol). For special racing fuels this alcohol 

15 ircq-aemiv employed, and an air-speed record was set up with a 
Diended fuel the major constituent of which was methanol. Formerly 
It was obtamed entirely by the distination of the pyrohgneous liquids 
ODtamed m, the destructive distillation of -vood (see p. 28). rhe«e 
acM liquids are washed first with alkalies, and the remaining crude 
spinr contains about 80 per cent, of methyl alcohol or “ wood 'spirit.” 

Large quantities of methyl alcohol, of exceptional purity, are uo-tv' 
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made bv sTOtnesis, the direct combination of carbon monoxide and 
liTdrosen under pressure in the presence of a catalyst such as zinc 
oxide. The two gases are cheaply obtainable from " water gas (p, 288). 

CO -f 2H,— > CH^-OH. 

In 193t the production by synthesis in the U.S.A. was over 12-5 
million gallons, nearly four times the quantity produced by the wood 
distillation process. 

The use of methanol as a motor fuel has been the subject of a 
Yaluable paper by Howes [J. Inst. Pet. Techs.. 1933. 19 , 301). Its low 
calorific value (9605 B.Th.U. gross, 8515 B.Th.U. net) determines a high 
fuel consumption, a factor against its use for long-distance travel, but its 
higher thermal efficiency, with the much greater volumetric efficiency, 
due to its high latent heat of vaporization (263 cals./gm. at boiling- 
point}, give to it exceptional advantages. In unsupercharged engines it 
has been used at the exceptionally high compression ratio of 15/1. 

Its miscibility with hydrocarbon fuels is somewhat limited ; with 
aromatic hydrocarbons (particularly benzene) it is much more miscible 
than with paraffins. Its value as an anti-knock fuel when added to 
petrol is nearly twice that of benzene. A typical blend is petrol, 70 ; 
benzole, 20 ; methanol, 10 parts. 

Ethyl Alcohol (Ethanol) is the principal alcohol obtained in 
ordinary processes of alcoholic fermentation ; small amounts of alco- 
hols of higher molecular weight — ^the fusel oils — are produced simul- 
taneously. With the realization of the possibilities of alcohol as a fuel 
much attention is being paid to cheap methods of production ; these 
are referred to in detail later. 

Because of necessar}' Excise restrictions, alcohol for commercial use 
must be rendered undrinkable by the addition of various other liquids, 
a prcHcess termed denaturing. The strength of alcohol is estimated in 
this country, France and the United States in percentages by volume : 
in Germany, in percentage by weight. Proof spirit derives its name 
from the old test of whether the alcohol-water mixture burnt with suffi- 
cient intensity to ignite gunpowder. Proof spirit contains 57-06 per 
cent, by volume, or 49*24 per cent, by weight of alcohol. Its specific 
gravity at 15“ C. is 0-9198. Absolute alcohol is equivalent to 175-35 
jwr cent, of “proof spirit.'* 

Production of Alcohol. The employment of alcohol as a fuel 
for mtemal combustion engines must be dependent almost entirely on 
Its cost of prcKluction in relation to competitive fuels (petrol and ben- 
zoie), and this relationship may be of considerable diversity in different 
parts ot tne world. Climatic conditions will be an important factor 
m the prolific production of fermentable material ; on the other hand, 
wna rival fuels of minei^ origin, costs may be so high locally that 
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uL-bo: n:ay be the cheaper niel. These considerations are of (rreat 
;!„r : rtanoe in connection with the development of conTmercial atiation. 

The proiuorion oi alcohol may be from three sources, (a) snsaxs, 
or stiircnes capable oi conversion to iernieritable suaars. derived from 
nianrs, if, cellulosic material which also may be converted into ferment- 
abie boaies, 'c) “ synthetic " alcohol, i.e. alcohol obtained by chemical 
actions independent of fermentation (e.g. from the ethylene extracted 
from coke-oven gas, and from acetylene). 

Several of the monhydric alcohols are now produced bv svnthetic 
m-timds. Reference has been made (p. 234) to the manufecture of 
methyl alcohol from carbon monoxide and hydrogen. Amona the 
metimds for the production of ethyl alcohol by such processes the 
principal one is from ethylene ; one large corporation in the United 
States of America made 7 million (wine) gallons from this source in 
1932. The ethylene may be obtained from coal or coke-oven gas and 
a rich source is the gas from petroleum cracking plants (p. 208). 

For detail of methods of production and estimated costs of power 
alcohol the reader is referred to 6. W. Monier 'Williams* Power Alcohol ; 
the Inter-Departmental Report on Power Alcohol, Cmd. 218 (1919) ; 
Fuel Research Board Inter-Departmental Report, Fuel for Motor 
Transport," 1920 ; W. R. Ormandy (J. Inst. Pet. Tech.. 1918 : J.S.CJ., 
1920. 302, R.) ; ” Alcohol for Power Purposes." Sir F. L. Xathan 
(World Power Conference — Fuel — 1928). 

The economic aspect of alcohol production cannot be discussed at 
any length. Briefly, fermentation processes demand raw material, 
which, except in the case of molasses, has a foodstuff market value 
in this country too high for such material to be extensively used. Con- 
siderable quantities of alcohol are produced in large wood-producing 
countries (Canada, U.S.A., Xorway, Sweden) from waste wood and 
sulphite liquors from the wood pulp factories. In Germany there has 
been extensive production from potatoes. There is also a moderate 
production of synthetic alcohol in Switzerland and Norway, where 
carbides can be produced cheaply by water power, and considerable 
extension of the plants is being made. 

Denatured Alcohol. Yarious denaturing fluids are employed in 
(iiflerent countries for rendering alcohol unpalatable. In England 
10 per cent, of crude wood naphtha, largely methyl alcohol, and 0-375 
per cent, of mineral naphtha, are employed, the denatured spirit being 
eo.oured by the addition of methyl violet. The naphtha causes tur- 
Diciity when the methylated spirit is diluted with water. For certain 
purposes, where the presence of mineral naphtha is objectionable, it is 
omitted, and the wood naphtha reduced to 5 per cent. This *'*' indus- 
trial ■' or non-mineralized spirit is not coloured, but its sale is subject 
to certain restrictions. 
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Excise restrictions as to production, denaturing,, storage, and sale 
of alcohol for power purposes were for a long time a serious obstacle 
in this country to investigations on any scale of the possibilities of 
alcohol as a fuel, and these restrictions were practically prohibitive to 
the practical use of alcohol. A most important step was taken under 
the Finance Act of 1921 whereby much more freedom was given and 
a special " power spirit “was permitted. Power alcohol must consist 
of alcohol not less than 66 per cent, over proof (approximatelv S5 per 
cent, alcohol by volume) : wood naphtha, 2-5 per cent. ; crude Dvri- 
dlne. 0'5 per cent. ; benzole, 5 per cent. The power alcohol must be 
coloured red by the addition of 0*75 oz. of eosin (yellow shade) and 
0-25 02 . of *' Spirit Red 3 " to every 1000 gallons. 

Before issue from bond at least 25 per cent, of benzole, petrol, or 
other approved substance must be mixed with the " power alcohol." 
unless it contains not less than 25 per cent, of denatured ether added 
in the course of manufacture. 

“ Power alcohol " can be imported in bulk under Customs super- 
vision at certain specified ports and stored in approved tank ware- 
houses. When the above additions have been made (also under Excise 
supervision) the spirit may be distributed without further restriction. 

In France the denatured alcohol is very similar in composition, but 
for power alcohol a new denaturant was introduced in 1933 in which 
0-6 grams of anthracene dissolved in 1 litre of benzole with 0-2 grams 
of ethylborio ether is added to the hectolitre of alcohol. In Germany 
two classes of denatured spirit are available ; for ordinary use, 2*5 vols. 
of methyl alcohol in 100 of ethyl, together with a small quantity of 
the pyriciine bases extracted from coal tar : for fuel purposes, half 
this quantity of methyl alcohol and not less than 2 per cent, of benzole, 
rne mixture being given a distinctive colonr by the addition of methvl 
violet — one of the coal-tar colours. 

Calorific Value. The values determined by different observers 
Qitier somewhat — possibly due chiefly to small variations in the strength 
ot tne alcohols and admixtures, but the figures below are selected as 
being most reliable. 


Alcoaoi or mixture. 

Specific 
gmvitv 
15= C. 15=. 

B.Th.U. 

per lb. 

B.Th.U. per gallon. 

Gross. 

Xet. 

Gross. 

Net, 

Methyl alcohol . 

0-796 

9,605 ! 

S.olo 

76,456 

67,780 

Ethyl SLicohoI 

0-794 

12.S20 i 

11,690 

101.800 

92,820 

.AiCi'JiOx 1 *'■'*15 

0-816 j 

11.815 : 

1 

10,690 

; 96,410 

87,230 

Benzole 22*5% f. . 

0-832 1 

14,010 ; 

12,900 i 

1 116,560 j 

107,330 
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A ■ -ordiniT to Scliortler, ethyl alcohol of various strengths has the 
donsitv and calorific value: 


T7*^‘r C0nx. 

Specific 

Xet heating 


v- . , r. . 1 

grravity. 

value. 


95 

0-805 

10.8S0 



0-S15 

10.080 


So 

0-S26 

9,360 


SO 

0S36 

8.630 


Shave {Eng.. 192u, 110, 

623) gives the following values for alcohol/ 

br-nzole mixtures : 




Aleoh-ol. 

Benzole. 

B.Th.U. 


Per eeni. bv vol. 

Per c-ent. bv vol. 

per gal. 


90 

10 

100,000 


SO 

20 

109.487 


70 

30 

115.347 


60 

40 

120,217 


Air for Combustion. 

By methods 

described earlier, the theo- 

rerieal volume of air for the combustion of alcohol of various strengths 

mav be calculated to be as given in Table XLIII. 



TABLE XLIII 



T-eeoretical Am 

rOR THE CoilBUSTIOX OF AlCOEOL 


By weiglit. 

1 

By volume. j 

Srrengih. 

Air per Air per ; 

Cu. ft. at 0' G. 

Cu. ft. at 60® F. 


lb. gal. 

! 

Per lb. : Per gal. 

Per lb. Per gal. 

Absolute 

9-0 71-5 

111-0 i 882-0 

117-0 ; 930-0 

95 cent 

S48 68-2 

104-5 : 841-0 

110-0 * 890-0 

90 

7-75 63-2 

ee-o ■ 783-0 

101-5 i 827-0 

85 „ 

7-21 59-5 

89-4 : 738-0 

94-5 ! 780-5 I 

Methylated spirit (0-820) 

S-75 714 

108-5 ; 885-0 

113-0 ; 930-0 i 

j 


Ail necessary data relating to the composition, physical properties, 
air for combustion, etc., of methylated spirit will be found in Table XL 
fp. 215). Attention need he directed only to the effect these various 
laetors tave on the practical application of spirit in internal com- 
bustion engines. 

Tne explosive range is much greater than for benzole /air and petrol / 
air mixtures, which give greater " flexibility to the engine. The rate 
jiciiie propagation in the mixture is much slower than in the case of 
ctner rael mixtures, so that more uniform pressure m exerted throughout 
tne stroke : since combustion is more prolonged the ignition must be 
aavanced as compared with that required for petrol or benzole, and 
tlie slow rate of propagation also indicates that a lower speed of run- 
ning is required. The calorifiG mine of the mhPu/re with theoretical 
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air is only a fev^ per cent, lo'^er than that for petrol /air or benzole/aix 
mistiires. 

Thermal Ef&ciency of Alcohol. It will be seen that the relative 
calorific value of petrol and alcohol per lb. is as 1-55 to 1. The thermal 
eaciencT of an internal combustion engine is. however, largely pro- 
portional to the compression, and here the high compression which is 
possible with alcohol without fear of pre-ignition gives it a marked 
advantage: so great, indeed, that the difierence of their calorific 
values is largely eliminated. A good petrol engine will give about 
20 per cent, mecbanical efficiency ; many Continental makers of 
alcohol engines will guarantee an efficiency of 30 per cent. It will he 
seen that the product of calorific value and mechanical efficiency in 
the case of these two fuels is approximately the same ; indeed, the 
approximate relative efficiencies of engines of suitable design in each 
case, running respectively on benzole, petrol, and alcohol, conform to 
the ratios 1-1 : 1-0 : 0-9. 

In the United States tests, with engines in each case working under 
the best conditions, very Mgb efficiencies were obtained : with alcohol 
39 per cent. ; with petrol 26 per cent. : the approximate ratios there- 
fore were 1-5:1. 

Ricardo (Zoo. cit.) has determined the highest useful compression 
ratio '' for petrols, benzole, and alcohol in the variable compression 
engine, and the following is a summary of his results : 


Fuel. 


Highest useful Corresponding 

compression j 

ratio. ‘ eScienc7. 


^ Vrmirmnn 
consumption at 
H. U. C. R-. 
Pints per B.H.P. 
hour. 


Petrols 

Benzene f9S per cent.) 
Alcohol (98 per cent.) 
Methylated spirits 


4-05/1 to 6-0/1 

6- 9/1 

7- 5/T 
6 - 5/11 


30-2 to 34-9 

37- 2 
40-4 

38- 0 


0-402 to 0-484 
0-355 
0-533 
0-609 


* W ith ^cohol fuels the limit "was not actually reached, hut Ricardo regards the^ 
figures as the useful practical limit. 


Corrosion with Alcohol. One of the troubles which have arisen 
with aicoiiol m engines has been that of corrosion of valves, etc., due 
to ine production of acid bodies. The partial oxidation of an alcohol 
takes place at a low temperatiixe, and leads first to the formation of 
akleh0es^ and these in turn become acids. Thus — 

S&thyl alcohol Formaldehyde Formic acid 

CHs.OH H.COH — ^ H.GOOBL 

Ethyl al<X5hol Acetaldehyde Acetic acid 

CA-OH CH3.COH: CH3.GOOH 
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r'or-:. in exhaustive volume on ” Carburetting and CombusTion 

Ai; : hci Enirines." teiiieli should be consulted for derailed informa- 
nt - on the -vhoie subject concludes that methyl aleohol begins to 
f "in ald^Lvde at IGO' C. (32u' F.). tthiist strong ethyl alcohol does 
LOt show the formation of acetaldehyde until a temperature of 300' C. 
=572' F-n 

Aldehvde formation is due to incomplete combustion ; given an 
excess of air it should not occur. With even a small deficiency at a 
::tc derate remp»erature some acetaldehyde and acetic acid are certain 

he formed from the ethyl alcohol, and the exhaust gases are always 
liable to contain traces of acids. Eunning a few revolutions on petrol 
or benzole bemre stopping the engine is found to overcome the trouble 
ef corrosion, and this offers no great difficulty, for in many cases such 
fuels are necessary for starting up. It must be remembered that while 
the ensine is hot these acid products will not affect the metal ; it is 
on!v on cooling, leading to their condensation on the surfaces, that 
action will be set up. For this reason the silencer generally is found 
to suffer most. 

To neutralize the acid products which cause corrosion various basic 
volatile bodies, concentrated ammonia, nicotine, etc., are sometimes 
added in very small quantities. 

Another type of corrosion is that set up by the fuel itself on tanks, 
piping, etc. In extensive trials of power alcohol and alcohol-benzole 
mixtures carried out by the London General Omnibus Company (1919), 
copper and iron were found to be badly attacked. By “ tinning " with 
lead, or a lead-tin alloy, this was prevented. The action appears to 
be due to esters in the wood naphtha, which, on hydrolysis, give rise 
to traces of oigardc acids. It should not occur therefore with the 
synthetic methanol. 

The addition of a small quantity (0-2-0-3 per cent.) of sodium 
benzoate is stated to be a preventative. Ormandy claims that corrosion 
does not take place if anhydrous alcohol is used. 

Alcohol as a Fuel. Alone alcohol can hardly be regarded as a 
practicable fuel for internal combustion engines on account of cost 
and restrictions on production ; for similar reasons its use in mixtures 
has been restricted. Nevertheless its possibilities have been fairly 
fully explored. 

I^rge numbers of tests are available showing the results obtained 
with alcohol, and in Germany alcohol engines have worked with suc- 
cess for many years ; it is, however, to the large series of trials made 
in the United States that reference must be made for the most exhaustive 
results on alcohol as a fuel. 

Amon^t the earliest trials which demonstrated the success of 
aleohol were those at Yienna, where the consumption of alcohol per 
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H.P. hour was 0-82 lb. and of petrol 0*75 lb. In the American trials, 
with engines built to give the best result with alcohol and petrol 
respectively, the compression for alcohol being 180 lb. and for petrol 
70 lb. above atmospheric, the thermal efficiency on the I.H.P. and 
net heating value was for alcohol 39-40 per cent., for petrol 26-28 per 
cent. The actual fuel consumption was 0-7 lb. alcohol and 0-6 lb. 
petrol, so that for engines of the most suitable construction in each case, 
it was almost exactly equal hy volume. Allowing for the diference 
in specific grawty the consumptiorL of alcohol to petrol by weight is 
l-U: 1 . ' ^ ^ 

The general conclusions arrived at in these trials were : 

(1) That any petrol engine of the ordinary type can be run on 

alcohol without any material alteration in the construction 
of the engine. 

(2) The chief difficulties litely to be met with are in starting and 

supplying a sufficient quantity of the fuel. 

(3) The maximum power is usually greater with alcohol, and the 

engines are more noiseless than with petrol. 

(4) The fuel consumption per B.H.P. with a good small stationary 

engine may be expected to be 1 lb. (or a little over) with 
alcohol and 0*7 lb. witli petrol. 

The alcohol air mixture burns at a slower rate than the petrol/air 
mixture, so that for the best results ignition must take place earlier 
with alcohol. In tests with a 15-H.P. petrol engine, load 85 per cent, 
of maximum, the best consumption of 0-66 lb. per B.H.P. hour was 
attained with ignition 13® before the dead centre ; with alcohol, 79 per 
cent, load, the best consumption was 1-1 lb., with the ignition at 25^ 

The effect of more or less water in the alcohol is of importance, 
since the economic production of cheap alcohol for fuel will he depen- 
dent to a considerable extent on the degree of freedom from water of 
the alcohol. The conclusion arrived at in the United States trials was 
that for a given engine, load and compression, the consumption of 
pure alcohol per B.H.P. increases with the water, and the maximum 
available H.P. decreases, but not to a great extent. From 80 to 94 
per cent, of alcohol the consumption of pure alcohol is about the same, 
i.e. the total consumption is almost directly proportional to the increa^ 
m the percentage of water. There seems little to he gained in the 
way ot better performance of the engine with purer alcohol, so that 
tne extra cost involved in obtaining very low percentage of water in 
the alcohol is by no means commensurate with the better result it 
pves in practice. When, however, the alcohol is to be employed in 
mixture fuels the water content is of great importance. 

The difficulty which ari^s in the use of alcohol with carburettor, 
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‘ ir.r in^uMcientlv L.is’li vapour pressure at normal temperatures, 
’ •' ov'/ro'-jirie bv mixing vritb a more highly- volatile c-ombustible 
For countries where alcohol can be cheaply produced 
inort: or less waste material, e.g. molasses, ether has a great 
a over benzole or petrol, for it, in turn, is obtained from 

a!- i.-'. In South Africa a fuel containing alcohol, 60 parts; ether, 
4. torts. ro 2 eTher with a trace of ammonia, to nentralize corrosion, 
brvn successful, wmlst in Brazil a mixture of alcohol (” absolute 
TCiris : ether. 15 parts, coloured with methyl blue has heen used, 
ani aiso.rone of 75 parts “crude”* alcohol; 20 parts of ether and 
5 pans of kerosine. 


FUEL JIIXTUEES FOE INTEEXAL COMBTJSTIOX EXaiXES 

A larae number of mktures of the three fuels — ^petrol, benzole and 
alcohol, in some few cases other components also — have been used. 
Broadly, the idea has been to improve the anti-knock qualities of petrol 
by the addition of aromatic hydrocarbons, and, in the case of alcohol, 
ehieiiy to encourage the use of a certain amount of home-produced 
fuel in place of a wholly imported fuel. In addition alcohol has advan- 
tages in high-compression engines, and for this reason has heen used 
in special fuels for racing machines. 

Petrol -Benzole Mixtures. These include the “ benzole mixture ’’ 
widely sold in Great Britain. As mentioned previously the addition 
of aromatic hydrocarbons raises the anti-knock ” value ; benzole has 
a caiormc value per gallon about 9 per cent, higher than petrol. Ben- 
zole ruone has too small a content of low-hoiling constituents to make 
starimg easy, especially in cold weather, and moreover too high a 
crystaliizmg-point. Blending, therefore, is advantageous for each of 

tHe ilQUlQS. 

“ Benzole mixTures usually contain about 30 per cent, of motor 
benzoie ana i u per cent, of petrol. Such a mixture is suitable for use 
in ordinary engines without any modification of the carburettor float 
or let ana iias the advantage of a good anti-knock value (high octane 

number, p. 221). 

Approximately one volume of hquid benzole requires 8 per cent, 
more air tnan petrol. If a carburettor is set to the rich mixture side 
fk ^trol, unless adjustment is made there may be such a deficiency 
01 air with benzole mixture that some free carbon is formed, which 
^ eviacnced by a sooty deposit, and frequently soot contamination of 
the engine lubricating oil. 

IiixTures containing le^ than 50 per cent, of benzole vrill have 
frttzmg-points weR below - 15° C. (+6°F.)- For an aircraft fuel 
» Hiust not solidiiv above — 60° C. the British Standard Speeifi- 
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caiion (in accordance with the Eoyal Air Force requirements) for 
0-760 specific gravity fuel must contain not less than 33 per cent, bv 
volume of aromatic hydrocarbons, and the aromatics must therefore 
be mainlv toluene and xylene to give this exceptionally low freezing- 
point. 

An important point in making mixtures of benzole and petrol is 
the precipitation of water if the benzole contains appreciable quanti- 
ties. At 10' C. 100 grams of benzole are saturated with 0-04 grams ; 
at -Cr, with 0-06 grams : at SO"", with 0-09 grams, these quantities 
beins: approximately 10 times as great as for the solubility of water 
in petrol. 

Benzole is a component of “ Power Alcohol '' (p. 236). 

Benzole /'Alcohol Mixtures. Pure benzene and absolute alcobol 
mix in all proportions ghing stable mixtures, but with alcohol of 
95 per cent, (by vol.) strength at low temperatures separation into 
two phases occurs. ^Vith alcohol of the above strength (i.e. 92-3 per 
cent, (bv weight)) if the quantity of benzene in the mixture exceeds 
25 per cent, (by weight) separation occurs above — 15° 0. This limiis 
the employment of such binary mixtures to those of high alcohol con- 
tent. An alcohol fuel of this type produced in Great Britain consists 
of alcohol (95 per cent, by vol.). 77 parts : aromatic hydrocarbons., 
22-5 per cent. ; other constituents, 0*5 per cent. The freezing-point 
is below — 30' C. The calorific values of this mixture will he found 
on page 236. 

The blending of alcohol containing but a small percentage of water 
with other liquids is facilitated by the addition of one of the higher 
alcohols : butyl and amyl alcohols have been used for this purpose ; 
or stable ternary mixtures of alcohol/petrol and benzene may be made. 
King and Manning (J. Inst. Pet. Tech,, 1929, 15, 350) have published 
valuable data on mixtures. 

The most ’rudely investigated mixtures are those of alcohol witb 
l^trol, and in some countries the use of a certain amount of alcohol 
with petrol is compulsory. In France three motor fuels are recognized : 
(1) essence iourisme — which may be either light petrol, or this with 
11-20 per cent, of alcohol : (2) carhurmit 'poid lowrd — a heavy petrol 
with ‘25-35 per cent, of alcohol: (3) carburaiit nationale — equal parts 
of light petrol and alcohol. 

The petroi/alcohol fuels have been extensively investigated in tie 
United States of America, in view of proposals to penalize other fueB 
not coataimng alcohol in the interests of agriculture. 

In one series of tests extending over ninety days, in which 28,(KX» 
gals, of the mixtiire containing 10 per cent, of alcohol, with car 
of 30 ni.p.h., the fuel showed about 10 per cent, less mileage : one 
pint ot commercial anti-knock petrol gave a mileage of 3-2 ; 
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rcL 3*175 : alcoliol petrol, 2-S miles. Laboratory endne tests 
ardour 4 Der cent, decrease in emciency. 
ijr: ::-v otb-r hand, it has been claimed that German ” Monopoli 3 i,'' 
cent, absoinre alcohol : 80 per cent, petrol, showed a saving 
of 1*7 per cent, over petrol and iO per cent, over a petroL benzole 
mixture. 

In tests made on a standard C.F.R. engine (p. 221) the 10 percent, 
aiociid netrol mixture gave 5 units higher octane value. 

Kins: and planning {/. hist. Pet. Techs.. 1929. 15, 350) state that 
alochol petrol mixture (25 per cent, alcohol, 75 per cent, petrol), {a) 
eaiinor be used satisfactorily in a standard petrol engine ; ifi) it is 
diniculi to Starr from cold, although the engine can be changed over 
after starting on petrol : (c) the range of mixture strengths over which 
smooth running is obtained is extremely limited, and also uneconomical ; 
di satisfactory results would probably be obtained by a ‘‘hot spot'* 
or re-designing the induction manifold. 


TERNARY FUEL MIXTURES 


Almost any combination of alcohol, benzole and petrol can be used ; 
in all the intention is to employ as much home-produced alcohol as is 
economically possible, in most coxmtries, with the direct object of 


assisting agriculture. A few typical 

Alcohol. 


Gennanv . . .50 

‘ . . .15 

Wartime . 25 

. 34 

Eiitain . . .50 


examples may be quoted : 

Benzole- Other components. 

25 25 (petrol) 

35 50 (petrol) 

50 25 (tetralin) 

57 9 (tetralin) 

28 22 (•' vaporizing oil) 

with some pyridine- 


An extensive series of tests were run by the London General 
Omnibus Company (see Eng., 1920, 110 , 623) on alcohol-benzole and 
alcohol-benzole-ether mixtures. In a large number of bench tests the 
compression was 123 ib. per sq. in., and the conclusion was reached 
that the best results can he obtained with such slow-burning mixtures 
in engines with overhead valves and long stroke and high compres- 
sion. In a road test, completion raised to 160 lb. per sq. in., the 
Dest result was obtained with a 70 per cent, alcohol mixture, the 
rnermai efficiency of the mixture being over 10 per cent, better than 
:cr petrol at normal compression (about 70 lb.). A series of ser- 
^uce " tests with 50 per cent, mixture at 123 lb. compression gave an 
average of 6*05 miles per gallon compared with 7-19 miles per gallon 
of petroL In an engine with normal compression tests were made on 
a mixture of alcohol, 65 per cent. : benzole, 30 per cent. ; ether, 5 per 
cent. The ether enabled a cold start to he made, and the fuel behaved 
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excelleativ, and consumption was very slightly higher than for petrol. 
In many cases a considerable quantity of naphthalene is employed, 
but this is not advisable, as it tends to formation of sooty deposits. 
It is recommended to add about 1 per cent, of lubricating oil to prevent 

corrosion. 


” Tetralds 

Tetraliydronaplitlialene . 0 loH p o 

This liquid hydrocarbon, produced by tbe hydrogenation of the 
napliihalene (QiqR^ abundantly present in high-teniperaiure tars, is 
einploved to a small extent in some blended fuels. German " Eeich- 
skaftstoff" is a mixture of benzole, 50 parts; alcohol, 25 parts; 
tetralin. 25 parrs. The vapour pressure of tetralin is only about 
0-5 mill, at 20’ C., so that alone it is incapable of carburetting air. 

The specific gravity is 0*975 : hoihng-point. 205'^ C. ; freezing- 
point, — 35'C. ; flash-point, 79'' C. (176'' F.), and the gross calorific 
value is 20,830 B.Th.U. per lb. 

Further information regarding this substance can be found in a 
paper by .Sir F. L. Nathan {FueL 1924, 3, 346). 



CHAPTER XII 


HEAVY FUELS FOR IXTERXAL COMBUSTION 
ENGINES 

LIGHT OILS (PARAFFIN OIL, KEROSINE) 

The oils so largelv employed in slow-speed internal combustion, 
endnes are those sold mainly for general illuminating purposes, having 
a flash-poinT higher than 70” F., although some special oils intended for 
ViSe soielv in such engines are novr put on the market. The usual 
lemnerature over which such oils are collected is from 150” to 300" C. 
;3i *3-572' F.i. The general distillation process by which these oils are 
obtained has been described already (p. 157). 

The use of these oils for power purposes offers some advantages over 
nerrol. Thev form a much higher percentage of the total distillate 
obtained by straight distillation from the crude oil : their flash-point 
is so hish that less stringent precautions are required in their storage 
and distribution, and their average price less than that of petrol. 

Ha%'ina' a calorific value per lb. equal to petrol, with their higher 
density they afford a much larger number of heat units to the galloii 
than does perrol, so that in suitable engines their use is very economical. 

Owins to their relatively low vapour pressure it is impossible to 
form an explosive mixture with air in the same manner as with a petrol 
carburettor ; heat has to be applied in order to vaporize the oil. With- 
out special care this may lead to cracking of the oil, and this again 
to a considerable modification of the amount of air required, besides the 
almost certain appearance of sooty deposit. When a spray of paraflSn 
oil is carried forward into the cylinder condensation of some portion 
is very likely to occur before complete combustion, and generally it is 
more diincult to attain that uniform composition of the mixture neces- 
sary in a high-speed engine. This uniformitv is of for greater importance 
in a high-speed engine running on illuminating oils, because the range 
of explc^ion of the mixture is only about half that of the petrol/air 
mixture, which itself is a narrow one. 

Petrol engines have been designed for use with illuminating oils 
and work successfully at nearly constant speeds, hut the difficulty of 
maintaimng the constancy of the mixture with variable speeds has 
pmctically confined the general use of these higher distillates to slow- 
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speed engines running without those wide fiLuctnations which occur 
with the ordinary petrol engine. 

Composition and properties of Parafi&n Oil. The general char- 
acter of these oils has been referred to under the composition of crude 
petroleum. Being higher members of homologous series of hTdro- 
carbons their average percentage composition agrees with that of the 
petrols. The composition and calorific value, determined in a bomb 
calorimeter bv Inchley {The Eng.. 1911. Ill, 155) are given in Table 
XLIV. 


TABLE XLIV 


CoriEPOSiTiON AND Calorific Tadite or Paraffin Oils { Inckhy ) 


Name. 

Specific' 

gravity^ 

Compositi 

on. 

Calories 

per 

kilo. 

Calorific value. 

Carbon. 

Hydro- 

gen. 

Oxygen, 
Xiiro- 
geru etc. 

B.Th.U. 
per lb. 

B.Th.u 
per gal. 

Royal Daylight 








(American) 

0-797 

So -70 

14-20 

— ' 

11.167 

20,100 

159,000 

Keroslne (American) 

0*7S0 

85*05 

14-40 

0-55 : 

11.163 

20.095 

156.500 

Refined (Baku) . 

0-S25 

86-00 

14-00 

— 

11,270 

20.300 

167,000 

Russole. B.T.O. . 

0-S90 : 

85-95 

13-50 

045 i 

10.901 

19,620 

r74.50C» 

Solar Oil ... 

0-S96 

86-61 

12-60 

0-79 : 

10;7S3 

19,450 

174,000 


The following determinations (Table XLY) of calorific value (homb 
calorimeter) and specific heat were made by Brame : 


TABLE XLT 

Calorific Yalve and Specific Heat of Pajeiaffin Oils 


Name. 

Specific 

gravity. 


Calorific value. 

Specific 

heat. 

Calories 
; per kilo. 

B.Th.r. • 
per lb. 

B.Th.U. 
per gal. 

Royal Daylight (Tea Rose) 

0-8055 

: 11,100 

19.980 i 

160,500 

0-450 

Water White (White Rose) 

0-800 

: 11,140 

20,050 ; 

160,40<3 

0457 

Russian 

0'S24S 

11.060 

19.910 i 

164,000 

0435 

Ronmanian , . . . ; 

0-8127 

: 10,900 

19,620 

159,500 

0-444 


The flash-point of these oils is seldom below 8U F. ; that of tie 
special engme fuels (Russolene, “E.Y.O./’ etc.) is generallv hom 
82-86^ F. ' • *' 

The earner oil engines were developed mainly with American oiB 
c4 ac-out sp. gr. 0-80 the fuel. With the introduction of the heavier 
Russian oiis, sp. gr. 0-84, the results obtained were not so good, h 
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vru' k':nd. however, that by a slight increase of compression, bv means of 
a mat- rixea on the piston, and frequently increasing the proportion of 
air. ^n^ine ouTpur vras ofren considerably increased ^vith the heavier 
Russian oils. This variation in conditions necessary to ensure the best 
r-'U-rs has led to a careful standardization of oils suitable for engines of 

Consumption of Oil. Under test conditions at foil load the coa- 
^umnrion of oil of the above description has frequently not exceeded 
n-n ib. ner B.H.P. hour. With a specific gravity of O-SO the pint of 
oil vGuId weigh one pound, so that the consumption in pints is practi- 
eahv s}-non}nno'd3 with the consumption in pounds. Under evervdav 
riuining condirions at anything closely approaching MI load an average 
eonsuniprion of oil of good quality may be taken as 0-70 lb. (or pints). 

The thermal efficiency of this type of engine is between 21 and 22 
per cent. 


HEAYY OILS FOE COMPEESSIOX-IGNITIOX EXGINES 

In this class are included those oils suitable for Diesel-tt-pe and the 
sG-called seini-Diesel-type engines, both of which are acquiring more 
and more importance. Large numbers of ships are already fitted with 
Eiesel-type engines, and the number is being added to yearly in the 
mercantile marine of all countries. For auxiliary machinery in battle- 
ships and as the main engines in submarines they are also of importance. 
For such purposes, where continued running without trouble over long 
periods is essential, the suitability of the fuel is a matter of primary 
impoitance. 

Of recent y'ears there has been a great development of high-speed 
engines of the Diesel type, which has made them applicable to motor- 
buses, heavy commercial vehicles, and aircraft engines. 

In both types of engine the fiiel is injected as a spray at about the 
end of the compression stroke, the air alone being compressed. In 
engines of the Diesel type this compression, to 450-550 lb. per square in., 
raises the temperature of the air to about 550“— 650^ C-, which ensures 
spontaneous ignition of most of the fuels employed. In semi-Diesel- 
rype engines the air is compressed only to about half this pressure, and 
ignition is dependent largely upon some such device as a heated bulb 
m connection with the cylinder, and into which the fuel spray is 
forced. 

Since in neither type of engine is ignition dependent on any flame 
or spark (except in some cases a heater of some sort for starting), they 
are now generally known as " compressimi-ignition engines. 

For the semi-Diesel or " hot-bulb '' type of engine a moderately 
lieavy petroleum distillate is the most suitable fuel. Frequently these 
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engines are referred to as crude oil “ engines — a misnomer, for crude 
oil is praGtically never employed. 

Diesel-type engines are capable of working witt almost any com- 
bustible liquid pro%'iding it has certain ignition characteristics and not 
too Hdi a volatility, as this is liable to produce uneven running. The 
highest grade ''Diesel oil" is the fraction of crude petroleum inter- 
mediate between kerosine and the heavier lubricating oils (roughlv 
corresponding to gas oil, or Solar or ” intermediate " oil, p. 158). 
Petroleum residue oils (as distinct from distillates) may be used, pro- 
viding they are reasonably free from asphaltum. Shale oil, particularlv 
the " intermediate " oil, is also an excellent fuel, being free from asphal- 
tum. Tar oils (from lignite, coal, etc.), and in some cases even crude 
low-temperature tar, are used, and vegetable oils, such as palm oil and 
arachis oil, have proved good fuels, but can hardly he regarded as ha\ing 
commercial possibilities, except perhaps in the producing area. 

Properties of Compression-Ignition Engine Oils. 

Ignition Temperature arid Ignition Delay. Obviously the Spontane- 
ous Ignition Temperature (S.LT.) must be sufficiently below the tempera- 
ture of compression to ensure the fuel igniting even with a cold start ; 
with the larger slow-speed engines no other means of ignition beyond 
compression of the air is required, but for the smaller high-speed engines 
it is frequently the practice to instal an electric resistance heater, which 
is cut out when the engine begins to function, or other form of igniter. 

It is frequently stated that the temperature of spontaneous ignition 
is related, broadly, to the hydrogen content. Rieppel has suggested 
that those oils which ignite well owe this property to their " cracking " 
at the temperature of the compressed air ; they thus set free hydrogen 
and form heavier hydrocarbons, the low ignition point of the hydrogen 
initiating the combustion by which the whole of the heavier residues 
ultimately become consumed. AUner considers that ethylene is a 
product of the cracking and that ignition is brought about by this 
hydrocarbon, the ignition point of which is 542-547° C. W ith tne 
other class of fuels this cracking is absent, and though the more 
volatile portions doubtless vaporize, the ignition is not satisfactory, 
and they are either not properly consumed or burn with explosive 
force. 

For testing the S.I.T. of compression-ignition fuels under practical 
conditions a special apparatus has been designed at the Air -Vlinistir 
Experimental Station, Farnborough, and this has been described ty 
Fc*ord (J. Imt. P^. 1932, 18, 533). 

Another factor is, however, of primary importance, namely tfte 
“* delay pencd. ” or “ lag ” — ^the time interval between the opemng oi 
tne fuel valve and the rise of pressure, due to combustion. If mucn 
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U ‘v cviinder before proper ignition — and this depends on the 
r‘j,.f.—The greater -vriil be the "shock pressure/’ According to 
R a::-i Broeze [J.B.A.E., 1932, 31, 283), the delay period governs 
T---5S of running, ignition, production of smoke and offensive 
and in some cases piston gumming. They consider that fuels 
vhich crack easilv have the better ignition qualities, ignition being in 
- nrst x-ace due to the radicals resulting from cracking combining 
v-irh oxygen. 

Broakiv. the characters of fuels best suited to compression-ignition 
engines are the opposite of those desirable in petrol engines, and just 
as k has been found of great service to rate the latter on their octane 
numbers (p. 221), Boerlage and Broeze proposed to use cetene (CigHso) 
as a standard for a " cetene mimber ” for compression-ignition fuels. 
This iivdrocarbon has very high ignition characters ; on the other 
hand, x-methvinaphthalene does not ignite in a normal compression- 
ignition engine. By using mixtures of these two as primary standards 
the relative ignition characters of a fuel may be expressed as the cetene 
number — the percentage by volume of cetene in the mixture which has 
the same ignition quality as the fuel. 

The cetene number determination reqnires that specially designed 
engines are available ; where they are not an alternative of considerable 
service is found in the aniline point ” of the fuel. This is the tempera- 
ture at wliieh equal volumes of dry re-distilled aniline and the fuel cease 
to be completely miscible — that is become cloudy on cooling. There is a 
fairly good relationship between this " aniline point ” and the '' cetene 
number " for most petroleum fuels, but this does not hold for coal tar 
oils and is doubtful for some shale oils. Approximately the aniline 
point should be not less than 65° C-, a temperature corresponding to 
a cetene number of about 55. 

Le Mesurier and Stansfield (/. Inst Pet Tech., 1931, 17, 387) state 
that from running tests a low cetene value may be 42, whilst a high- 
standard fuel may have a value of 69, and the difference between a poor 
foel and a good one may therefore be some 30 cetene numbers. 

Delay time is a function of temperature ; as would be expected, 
increase of temperature shortens the time. 

] iscosity. The rate of burning and completeness of combustion are 
largely dependent on the fineness of the mist of injected oil, and this 
m turn, for given pressure and temperature conditions with any one 
injector, on the viscosity of the fuel as injected. The viscosity is in 
turn largely dependent on composition, asphaltic oils and crude tars 
Demg VISCOUS. It is more difficult to burn these completely because 
01 tne greater diffiiculty in getting a fine spray, and because asphalt and 
tne pitch 01 tars axe slow burning and form coke in the cylinders. Two 
01 tne most important tests applied to fuels for engines of either of the 
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types are therefore the estimation of the asphalt content and the liabili<-v 
to form coke (cohing test). 

Hhe jlash-jpomt should not he too low ; it is indicative of volatilitr 
and, as previously mentioned, too high volatility is not desirable 
Purther oils for such engines will usually have to comply with th^ 
regulations, which generally demand a minimum flash-point of 150= P 
for fuel oils. 

Mineral matter {ash) should be praGticallj absent : a hard ash causes 
excessive wear in cylinders and pistons by abrasion. As high com- 
pressions have to be maintained for successful running, this question of 
wear is most important. 

Asphalt is a very indefinite material. Two main kinds are recog- 
nized, hard asphalt,'* '* which is insoluble in petroleum spirit boiling 
between 60' and 80'' C. ; soft asphalt,'' which is precipitated from an 
ether solution of the oil by the addition of alcohol. Broadly, asphalt is 
undesirable in oils for internal combustion engines, but soft asphalt is 
not nearly so objectionable as hard asphalt. Diesel engines have been 
run successfully for considerable periods on oils containing a fairly high 
percentage of soft asphalt. 

The cdd test should be low enough to ensure that no separation of 
wax is likely at the lowest temperature the oil may reach. 

Disnllate oils are naturally free from aU but traces of asphalt, 
mineral matter, etc., and give a low coking test. They therefore form 
the best type of fuel for Diesel and semi-Diesel engines. 

Large engines have been run for long periods on oils containing up 
to 2 per cent, of hard asphalt, but, according to Le Mesuiier and Stans- 
neld (Inst, Marvne Eng., 1934, 46, 129), for small high-speed engines, 
with limited combustion chamber volume, in which the time available 
tor combustion is short, oils containing more than about 0*1 per cent, of 
Hard asphalt are not to be recommended. In general, this means the 
use of distillate oils. 

Besidue oils, on the other hand, are more widely obtainable and 
less costly. Providing that they are not too viscous, not too high 
in asphalt and ash content, they form very serviceable fuels for slow- 
bpeea compression-igmtion engines. It is a common practice to put 
sucn tueis through a high-speed centrifuge before injection, and this 
removes practically all water, sediment, and abrasive ash, so reducing 
cylinder wear. 

Distillation tests are of little importance with heavier compression- 
^gHi-aon engine fuels, though for the lighter fuels for high-speed engine 
sucn as aircraft, they are of value. Le Mesurier states that indicator 
dia^ms are more erratic when the fuel has a wide distillation range, 
and lurtner that highly naphthenic oils axe more liable to ‘"shocls” 
m running. According to U.S. Bureau of Mines Technical Paper No 
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:U 1913 - in ^hich the requirements of Diesel fuels are verv MIv set 
i ’n. per cent, of the fuel should distil below 350' C. ; oils having more 
'hdn 2- per cent, residue showing large carbon residue on coking. This, 
] .-r.>V“r. must largely depend on the composition of the oil. 

5:.-v The British Standards specifications (209, 192-i) 

'-::mnd a fuel wholly of petroleum or shale oil origin. This ensures a 
mri'fiiCtoTv calorific value (18.500-19.000 B.Th.U. gross per lb.). Four 
cm I-?— determined mainly by the hard asphalt content — have been 
u k tted, the asphalt limits being : Grade Xo. 1, 0-5 ; Xo. 2. 2*0 ; Xo. 3, 

: Xo. 12-0 per cent. 

The ash content of the highest grade (Xo. 1) must be below 0*01 per 
cent. : for the other grades 0*05 per cent. 

The irater conient of Grade Xo. 1 must not exceed 0*5 per cent. ; 
for the other grades 1 per cent. 

The viscosity, deierniined in a Eedwood Xo. 1 Viscometer at 100' F. 
must not exceed : Grade Xo. 1. 75 sec. ; Xo. 2. 250 sec. ; Xo. 3, 750 
see. : Xo. 4, 1500 sec,, for 50 c.c. of oil. 

The cold test requires the oil to remain liquid at the following tempera- 
tures : Grade Xo. 1, 20' F. : Xo. 2, 35” F. ; No. 3, 40' F. ; Xo. 4, 45' F. 

An Admiralty specification requires the oil to be either a shale oil 
er a distillate of petroleum, with a flash-point not below 175^ F. (closed 
test), a cold test of 20” F., acidity not to exceed 10 mgm. of potassium 
hydroxide per 100 grams of oil ; water not to exceed 0*5 per cent. : 
Lard asphalt, 0*1 per cent. : ash, 0*01 per cent. 

The following are specifications suggested by the special Eesearch 
Committee of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers : 




Heavyr duty 

Light high-speed 



engines. 

engines. 

Viscosity at 100' F. (Eedwood Secs.) - 

Mas. 200 

rilin. 41 
[Max. 85 

Sulphur 


Alax. 3-0 per cent. 

Alax. 2-0 per cent. 

Ash ... . 


0-08 

0-02 .. 

Cbnradson Coke Test . 


,, 4-0 

1-0 

Water and Sediment 

. 

„ 1-0 „ 

,, 0-5 

Flash-point , 


llin. 150= F. 

!Min. 150= F. 

^ Figures converted from Saybolt FTniversal. 

A verv complete record of a ' 

contract oil has been published by 

t'pecine graTity. 

0-904 

Ash . . 

below 0-05 per cent. 

Flasn-pcint (RM.) 


Water . 

0-50 

above 

150= F. 

Hydrogen 


viscosity, 1I.HJ- F. Bed- 


not less than 11-0 

word 

So sec. 

Carbon . 

86-0 

Hard asphalt . below 

1-0 per c-ent. 

Sulphur. 

below 1-0 


1-5 
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al)le as fuel. Lignite tars are produced in fair quantity on the Continpn- 
and are more or less intermediate in character between petroleum apri 
coal tar : they usually contain a high proportion of parafon wax. 

The character of coal tar is very largely dependent upon the temnera- 
ture and conditions of carbonization. This question has been discussed 
in a pre^dous section. Broadly, the high-temperature tars from hori- 
zontal retorts contain so much pitch, free carhon, ash. etc., and are so 
^dscid that such tars are unusable as fuels for Diesel engines. Low- 
temperature tars have, however, proved less unsuitable. 

In general- however, distillates from the crude tars are emplored. 
These are known as " tar oils/' and although they contain considerable 
quantities of naphthalene, which may crystallize out at moderatelv low 
temperatures and cause difficulty, are practically free from pitch. " free 
carbon/” and ash. The tar oils ” have consequently proved much 
more satisfactory than crude tars. The tar oils are derived from the 
carbolic, creosote, and anthracene oil fractions from the distillation of 
the tar : although muck of the tar acids (phenols) will be removed from 
the carbolic od fraction, yet a considerable percentage of acids remain. 
With low-temperature tars the tar acids are high. They lower the 
calori&c value and so increase the fuel consumption, and Ban and Suwa 
state that under light loads they give rise to misfirmg and detonation, 
and in order to produce a satisfactory compression-ignition oil from low- 
temperature tar, the tar acids should be removed. Other independent 
tests confirm that they cause rough running. 

Some use has been made of the lower-hoiling parts of the creosote 
oil fraction of coal tar in spark-ignition internal combustion engines, bur 
the results have not fulfilled expectations. A report on these fiiels has 
been submitted by H. Spiers and E. W. Smith to the Institute of 
Gas Engineers (Xov., 1934). 

Tlie distillation range of the light creosote oil is from about lo0“- 
2 1 O' C., and this determines the use of petrol for heating up the engine 
in the first place and special heating arrangements for the induction 
manifold. The light creosote is not used alone, a proportion of benzole 
or wiiite solvent naphtha ” is added, the ratio being respectivelv about 

10 . 

The normal creosote contains a high percentage of tar acids, and 
most of tnese have to be removed by soda washing, usually followed bv 
dLStmation : a small portion not removed helps to keep naphthalene in 
solution, at low temperatures, benzole and naphtha having a similar 
action. Toe more completely the tar acids are removed the greater 
tne quantity of naphtha required. 

^ ery diflerent opinions on the results of the trials have been recorded. 
Public service venicles have been run mainly on this fuel mixture, but 
in tfic case ot the pioneer concem after two years its use has been 
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Co^rs of inaintenaiice have been increased in cases 
mechanical troubles. One important point has been lubrica- 
te-- rrvinir to the hig’ii-boiling range of the fuel, crank case dilution 
^ muo:. L’reuter than ^viih petrol, from 9 to 30 per cent, dilution being 
hlosr mineral oils have, in addition, given bad sludges and 
: ad '0 be frequently changed. Castor oil has proved the most success- 

For cempression-ignition engines one very important consideratioii 
is thv iuentaneous ignition temperature of tars and tar oils. This is 
ccnsiierablv higher than that of petroleum oils. Moore [J.S.GJ., 191'7, 
36, 109} gives the following figures for ignition in oxygen : heavy 
petroleum fuel oils, about 260^ C. : creosote oil, 415" C. : coke-oven 
tar oil, 47S‘ C. ; low-temperature tar, 307” C. 

IVhiisr Diesel engines which have been warmed up on petroleum 
oils have been run on tar oils, without alteration beyond advancing the 
fuel admission, at loads of 75 per cent, of the full load, or above , in general 
the temperatures reached by compression of the air are not sufficiently 
nigh. There are good mechanical reasons for not increasing the com- 
pressions further ; an undue amount of petroleum oil has to be mixed 
with tar oils to give certain ignition (admisture of petroleum oil with 
tars almost invariably leads to precipitation of heavy pitch-like 
material), so the procedure for running Diesel engines on tar oil, which 
was made compulsory during the war owing to shortage of petroleum 
fueb, was to use a small quantity of petroleum oil as ignition oil/’ this 
injected into the cylinder by a special pump through a separate 
to the main charge of tar oil. 

The quantity of ignition oil varied with the age of the engine and 
load ; from data obtained at various loads the ignition oil at full load 
was usually about 10 per cent, of the total fuel, although in new engines 
it was somewhat less. 

Trouble through choking of passages in the fuel admission system 
was not infrequent and necessitated stoppages for clearing. Turnbull 
recommended making a short run every five hours on petroleum oil, by 
which means some three hundred hours’ continuous running was possible. 

It must be remembered that although the widest experience in the 
use of tar oils in Diesel engines was gained during the war period, it 
was with oils from high-temperature tar. Naphthalene separation was 
one dimculty which had to be guarded against and often necessitated 
arrangements for heating the tar oils to prevent separation. One 
leading Continental firm of engine makers required that no separation 
of solids should occur in thirty minutes at 46° F. 

The following are the usually accepted limits for ''tar oil ” fuels : 
material insoluble in xylol (" free carbon,’' etc.), 0-2 per cent. ; ash, 
0-05 per cent. ; carbon residue, below 3 per cent. 
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In the Report of the Director of Fuel Research (1926) it is stated 
that attempts to run a Diesel engine on the hea\aer fractions from 
low-temperature tar had been unsuccessfal, owing chiefly to detona- 
tions, hut a mixture with 20 per cent, light American fuel oil gave 
no dif&culty. A peat tar was also used, and, observing special pre- 
cautions in starting and fuel injection, the maximum power output 
was 90 per cent, of the standard fuel. 

In the D.F.R. Report (1928) it was stated that a suitable Diesel 
fuel had been obtained in the distillate boihng between 20U^ and 350" C. 
from low-temperature tar. With normal spray valves this fuel had 
shown a tendency to give delayed ignition, followed by heavy detona- 
tion, but it was expected that an improved t57pe of injection would 
enable better results to be obtained. By blending one part of tliis tar 
oil with four parts of shale oil a satisfactory fuel was obtained. It 
could hardly be described as a tar oil fuel. In the same repoTt= it is 
mentioned that at the Admiralty Engineering Research Laboratory a 
suitable form of valve had been evolved for use wdth tar oil alone and 
no difficulty had been experienced with choked fuel valves or carbon 
deposit. Consumptions of tar oil and petroleum oils were practically 
in the inverse ratio of their caloriflc values. 

It may he said generally, therefore, that tar oils can be made suitable 
for the slow-speed Diesel engine where a high ignition temperature is not 
very important. Le hlesurier and Stansfield (J. Inst. Pet. Tech., 1931, 
17, 388) have compared the behaviour of a number of tar oils having 
ignition temperatures over 520° C., and state that, while suitable for 
slow-speed engines, considerable modification would be necessary to 
suit them for the high-speed engine. The following expedients can be 
adopted : (i) pilot ignition, (ii) a good starting fuel, (iii) blending with 
other oils and (iv) **' dopes. The most attractive of these is the use of 
dopes or pro-knock substances. A cheap material is not yet available, 
but it has been shown that the idea is sound. For example, the addition 
of 2*5 per cent, of ethyl nitrate has a large effect on both ignition 
temperature and ignition lag : the former being reduced in the case oi 
fuel oil, from 325° to 300^0., and the latter from 0*6 to 0*1 sec. at 
400" C. It is to be hoped either that cheaper dopes can be found or 
tnat suitable changes can be made in the engine design to cope with 
fuels of this type. 

Consumption of Petroleum Oils and Tars. The consumption 
of Heavy j^troleum oils in the Diesel engine is from 0*40—0*45 Ih. jwr 
B.H.P. hour ; with tar oils the consumption is from 0*48—0*50 lb., to- 
getner with 0*01-0*02 lb, of petroleum ignition oil. 

The wid^t experience with compression-ignition engines has 
probably been in electric generating stations. In a comparative trial 
oi petroleum fuel and tm: oils under test conditions the former 
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l a consumption of 0-65 lb. and tlie latter 0-735 lb. per iiiiit 

T:. ' Engine Users' Association publisK valuable data on fuel 

running costs, etc. In tbe Report (1934) tbe average 
fu-I n-rrUeu:n oil] per unit generated is given as 0-643 lb., under an 
uVvtauv load lactor of 67-2 per cent. From the data for the large 
munber c : stations included 0*59 lb. may be taken as a very good con- 
' u : t ion rluii re . 

According to Clarke, the air necessary for proper combustion in the 
engine is 3-3 times tbe theoretical. The theoretical volume at 
ftp' F. would he approximately 190 cu. ft. per lb., so that, on Clarke's 
t-srimare. some 630 cu. ft. of air are actually required. It is evident 
tLut the heat losses in the exhaust gases with such a large mass of air will 
be very hiah. 

The consumption in crude oil engines of the semi-Diesel tvpe is 
about 0-55-0-6 pint per B.H.P. hour. With a sp. gr. of 0*9 this is 
equal to 0*62-0*67 Ih. 




PART III 

GASEOUS FUELS 


CHAPTER XIII 

COAL GAS AND COKE-OVEN GAS 

Gaseous fuels possess importairt advantages over solid fuels in that 
^ 1 ; the gas can be produced at one point and clean gas distributed over 
a 'Afde area, (2) smoke and ash can be eliminated, (3) greater control 
is possible of variations in demand, length of flame and nature of 
atmosphere, i.e. oxidizing or reducing, (4) greater economv in high- 
temperature vork by employing heat exchange methods. In addition, 
certain lo^v-grade fuels can be utilized economicaUy by gasification, and 
recovery of by-products is possible. 

In addition to these advantages, gaseous fuel is an important factor 
b the question of the abolition of smoke. Low-grade gas is also a 
factor m the conservation of fuel supplies by utilizmg low-grade coals, 
peat, waste wood, etc., and by the production of power by gas engines 
from such supplies as blast-furnace gas. 

To the simple methods of gasification may be traced directly the 
success of many metallurgical operations, such as the open-hearth 
steel process : the reduction in fuel consumption for other important 
processes, such as the distillation of coal ; and its application as coal 
gas or pressure- and suction-gas for power purposes has led to big 
commercial developments. 

Classification. Two main classes of gaseous fuels are recognized, 
out of consideration " natural gas,'" which is of no importance 
m tins country ; first, those derived by the destructive distillation of 
Cyai and, to a small extent, oil ; second, those ohtamed primarily by 
tne action of steam, ab or air and steam on carbonaceous substances. 
Tae tormer fiieis are of much higher calorific value than the latter, 
ytyt a method of classification on calorific value may be adopted. The 
rcuiowing system of classification is a convenient one, and b the sub- 
sequent imges the different gaseous fuels will he considered. Their 
competition and other data are given b Table III, Appendix. 
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CLASSirrcATiois or Gaseotts Fuels 

Gases of high calorine value. Gases of low calorific value. 


ZSTatural aas. 


Gases derired from 
the destractive dis- 
tillation of Coal- 


Gas from 
steam on 
carbon. 


Coal gas. 


Coke-OTen gas. 


Water gas. 


Producer gas 


Siemens gas, 
air-coke gas. 


From bituminous 
fuels. 


From non-bitumi- 
nous fuels (coke, 

anthracite). ^ 


With ammonia 
recoveru. 


Xon-recovery 

gases. 


Gases produced 

by the action 

of steam and 
air, or air alone 
on carhon. 


El^- 

fumace 

gas. 


uSTatural Gas 

Enormous quantities of natural gas are produced in many 
countries where petroleum is found, and although there is still great 
wastage, the quantities made use of run into billions of culic feet 
annually. Much is used for heating, both industrial and domestic, and 
large quantities are treated for the recovery of natural gas ■’ gasoline'* 
(P. 209). 

The gas actually utilised reached a peak production in the United 
States in 1920, hut little short of 2,000,000 milliou cu. ft. ; Roumania, 
63,000 nmlion (1932) and Canada, 29,376 millipn cu. ft. (1930). In 
this country small quantities are produced at Heathfield, amounting to 
abou^ 7 million cu. ft. annually, and is distributed for heating and light- 
ing in the immediate neighbourhood. Gas is also found at Euahon. 
North "Wales. 

Composition and Calorific Value. These vary over wide limiis 
not only in different localities, but also from the same boring at differea: 
periods. The percentage of saturated hydrocarbons, principaiij 
methane (CH 4 ), is always high ; in a large number of cases over ^ 
per cent. Hy droge n is present usually to the extent of 1 to 2 per cent, 
though in some fe^’: cases the amount has exceeded 20 per cent. Tb 
other combustible gases present in smaE amounts are ethane, us- 
mmrated hydrocarbons and carbon monoxide. 

Owing to the high calorific value of the saturated hydrocarhois 
and the small percentage of non-combustible gases present, natural gas 
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thermal value. The following analyses mav 



Alabama. 

California. 

Kariiias. 

liilnois. 


97-6 

77-5 

62-2 

37 '5 

rhAff 


160 

lS-4 

59-6 

Jirbun dioxide 

0-3 

6*5 

— 


X::roren 

2-1 

— 

lS-6 

1-7 

B-TLi:. per cu. ft. at 0= C. and 

T60 mm. Gross .... 

1039 

1123 

930 

! 1590 


After 2 as has been evolved from a boring for some time its com- 
position changes, the proportion of paraffin hydrocarbons of higher 
molecular weight increasing. 

” Casins-head gasoline is produced from natural gas by special 
means involving either absorption in wash-oil or active charcoal or bv 
cornpressingr the cooled gas (p. 209), when liquids separate. Being of 
lower boiling range, this gasoline is of value for blending with motor 
spirit. Eemovai of the gasoline reduces the calorific value of the gas 
from sav 1140 to 900 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. The annual production of 
casin 2 -head gasoline in the United States is over 500 million gallons. 


CoAL Gas 


i 


The use of coal gas was co nfin ed for the greater part of a century 
to purposes of iilumination ; the development of the gas engine and 
its great increase in thermal efficiency subsequently rendered coal gas 
an impc-rrant power-producing fuel, and with its extended use for 
domestic hearing purpose, and still inore recently, with cheaper rates 
and highly efficient methods of combustion, it has become an important 
ffiei in manv manufacturing operations, such as metal melting, anneal- 
ing. etc., all contributing to the further and extended use of this efficient 
and convenient form of gaseous fuel. 

The main important features which contribute to the successful 
coniriiercial application of coal gas are — ^the constancy of supply of 
fuel of uniform composition, available at any moment, the avoidance of 
all stand-by costs, the high thermal value and high efficiency which can 
be obtained in engines or suitable furnaces, and in most cases in industrial 
centres the comparatively low cost per thousand cubic feet. Naturally 
costs %ury over very wide limits, and the question as to whether coal 
gas is the most economical fuel must depend largely upon costs and 
quantity consumed, but as the price of gas must be very largely de- 
pendent on the price of coal, the issue of cost between the two fuels 
naturally remains much in the same position. The extended use of 
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coal gas, other than for illnmination, has had an important influence 
on the load factor " at many y'orks ; it is not nnnsnal to have a 
dav demand of nearly oO per cent, of the night consumption. This 
levelling up of the day and night load factor makes for considerable 
economy in production. 

The quantity of coal carbonized and the gas produced in the United 
Kingdom increased steadily for many years, but more recently, as the 
following figures show, there has been some decline. 


Coal carbonized 
on for carburetied water gas 
Total gas made 
Coal gas 
TVater gas 
Coke sold 
Coke breeze sold 

Tar 

Ammonium sulphate . 


1931. 

18.145.000 

53.124.000 
315,570 
254,350 

40.800 

7,672,000 

528.000 
212,682.000 

103.000 


1933. 

16,714,000 tons 


53.124,000 gals. 
309,560- 


million 


249,180 . . 

39.24o/‘^^- 
7,115,490 tons 
500,000 tons 
209,983,000 gals. 
65,830 tons 


Coal gas is considered here entirely as a commercial fuel for potrer 
purposes and industrial heating. ‘ Its use for illuminating purposes is 
clearly outside the scope of the work ; neither is it proposed to deal 
■with the question of its use for domestic heating, etc. The reader 
may be referred to the reports of the Gas Investigation Committee of 
thetr Institution of Gas Engineers. 

Production of Coal Gas. Space does not permit and neither is ir 
necessary to enter into detail of the manufacture of coal gas, since such 
information is already fully dealt with in many excellent treatises 
devoted entirely to the subject. From the consumer's point of view 
coal gas may be taken as a ready made " fuel, and only brief reference 
to some conditions of production as affecting the character of the 
products is required. 

Coal gas is made principally in two types of retort, horizontal mter- 
mittent and vertical continuous, the former being the modernizea 
version of the same system upon which coal gas was first made. Twei-ve 
to fourteen hundredweight charges of coal are carbonized at flue 
temperatures of 1350-14:00“ C., and thermal economies are effectai 
by regenerative systems. Owing to these high temperatures the yieiu 
of gas is as high as possible and excessive “ cracking " makes tJie 
tar low in yield and high in free carbon (see p. 164). In the otuer 
system coal is passed continuously downwards through the heatea 
retort and the coke discharged at the bottom. Owing to this con- 
tmuous treatment the gas is of uniform composition as distinct from tkai 
trom horizontal retorts where uniformity is obtained only by mitiBg 
the gas from a bench con-taining a number of retorts. In verticti 
retorts steam is generally iatroduced at the bottom and the yield ot ^ 
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: . hv rhe formation of water gas from the hot coke. ^ ertical 

1 t herefore of lower calorific value and higher specific gravity 

'■ 'v Cizorral retort gas. The tar is less cracked, is of lower specific 
eenraiiis less free carbon, and is produced in higher afield. 

" ' n'^-hiii the last few vears there has been introduced a new type of 
• i.e. the chamber oven, resembling a coke oven of small size, 
ovens carbonize static charges of about 2| tons, and the yield of 
M-* is augmented in the final stages of carbonization by steaming the 
ehtrte to produce water gas. 

Coal tas supplies are augmented by the production of carburetted 
’va'-r uas. The calorific value of this gas can be controlled by varying 
-ht' nrrp triion of oil supplied to the carburettor per 1000 cu. ft. of water 
eras made (see p. 299). 

Composition of Coal Gas. The following analyses of coal gases 
are tvpical of those produced in the different retorting systems referred 
to above. Attention is drawn to the variable nature of horizontal- 
retort gas bv including analyses of the gas produced from a 12-cwt. 
charge carbonized for twelve hours. 

TABLE XLVI 


Typical A^■ALYSES of Coal Gases 


Gas. 

B.TLX. 

COt. 

C„H„. 

0-. 

; CO. 

Hn. 

C«n27ie2. 

X,. 

n". 

Horizontal retort — 
Areracre .... 

566 ^ 

1-6 

3-0 

0-3 

6-9 

52-9 

30-2 

5-1 

1-08 

First hour 

750 

2-0 

6-5 

0-4 

7-8 

38-6 

40-7 

4-0 

— 

Fo -mb. hour . 

580 

1-4 

10 

0-4 

6-4 

58-8 

27-3 : 

4-1 1 

— 

hour 

3S0 

1-0 

?nl 

0-2 

11-4 

69-3 

! 0-5 ' 

12-6 

— 

Wni.al retort gas (109o 
steam' .... 

500 

2-5 

1-8 ^ 

0-5 

15-6 

57-2 

s 17-9 ^ 

4-5 ! 

1-15 . 

C at\ urrtted water gas 

5W . 

5'6 

7-0 

0-4 

= 30-5 

37-0 

^ 14-0 

0-5 i 

MO 

1 nanirc-r-c-ven gas 

553 ' 

1-8 

3-2 

0-2 

10-3 

55-5 

; 25-0 

4-0 1 

1-06 


H rizcrral retort — 


2-0 

6-5 

0-4 

7-8 

: 

38-6 i 

40-7 

■ I 

i 4-0 ! 

hour . . 

— 

1-8 

4-3 

0-2 

6-0 

45-6 i 

37-4 

: 4-7! 

iiVrJ hour . 

— 

1-6 

2-0 

0-2 

6-2 

53-8; 

32-2 

; 3-5 ■ not 

Fifth '-our 

— 

1-2 

: 2-6 

i 0-4 i 

6-4 

1 63-5 ^ 

21*7 

: 6*4 istated 

Kiuhth hour . 

— 

1-0 : 

i — 

I 0-2 i 

11-4 

1 69-3 : 

5-5 

: 12-6 1 

Average .... 

566 

1-6 1 

3-0 

i 

1 0-3 i 

r ! 

6-9 

1 52-9 ; 

30-2 

: 51 ; 


(Evans, Proc. Poy. Poe. Arts^ 1924, Cantor Lectures) 


Itie nnsaturated hydrocarbons (CnHm) consist mainly of benzene 
otlivlene. propylene and butylene, and have a mean Slbrific 
value or 23iHj B.Th.U. per cu. ft. in high-temperature coal gases. 

The carbon monoxide in coal ga-& is an undesirable constituent 
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OTdng to its poisonous cliaraGter. but the proportion is not limited, i 
Board of Trade Committee of 1922 did not recommend its limitation bu* 
insisted upon careful supervision and inspection of gas appliances. 

The saturated hydrocarbons in coal gas consist mainly of the fc- 
member of the series, methane, but small quantities of ethane and 
of butane are usually present. Their presence is indicated by the ''n' 
value being greater than 1-0. 

In addition to these constituents coal gas contains certain mpiuitie? 
from vhicb it must be purified before admission into the mams. Tlie 
chief impurities are the sulphur compounds (HoS, CS^, etc.), naphthalene 
and ammonia. For purified torms’ gas the legal limit for sulphur com- 
pounds is 20. grains of S. per 100 on. ft. of gas. Even traces of sulphur 
compounds are troublesome in gas since these form oxides of sulphur 
on combustion vhich, in combination with atmospheric or other 
moisture, have a strong corrosive action on metals. 

Calorific Value. The standard of manufacture of coal gas h 
now, by the Gas Regulation Act of 1920, its calorific value, and gas is 
sold on a thermal basis. Each gas undertaMng works to a declared 
calorific value, chosen by itself, and submits its accounts in units of 
” therms/" i.e. 100,000 B.Th.U. To-day the system amounts to 
muliiplying the gas volume supplied by its calorific value, hut when a 
satisfactory recording calorimeter is adopted the actual average calorific 
value of the gas may replace the declared ” value. The consumer is. 
however, safeguarded because official testing ensures that the standard 
declared value is maintained. The value of this system of charging is 
potential rather than actual, for it will enable the manufacturer to 
adopt the most economical process of production. 

Coke-Oven Gas 

Since the treatment of coal in a coke oven does not diJBfer essentialir 
from that in a modern horizontal gas retort, tbe normal coke-oven ^ 
closely resembles horizontal-retort gas. 

The economic utibzation of coke-oven gas has always been difficult 
owing to the necessity for ensuring uniformity of calorific value for sale 
purposes and in arranging for distribution. Owing to the gradual 
periecting of thermal recovery arrangements, and particularly oi re- 
generation of heat in firing the ovens, a large proportion of the 
now remains for sale. In Germany and in the United States coKe- 
oven gas has become the main source of towns’ gas and a move in tB? 
same direction has been made in Yorkshire by the inception of tue 
*' gas grid ’ (see p. 140). The importance of utilizing th^ product s 
obvious m relation to its effect on coal consumption. T^ith such a 
system as the gas grid in operation, the whole of the gas made in cob 
nmnuiaciure could be utilized, the gas necessary for heating the ovess 
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i inaniifactured (producer gas) from the coke breeze produced. In 
-idii^icL a proportion of the extra capital charges caused by hating 
I-iv plants at every vorks could he avoided. 

In the waste-heat type of coke oven the ovens are heated by the gas 
fuel economy being effected by heat interchange. In the 
r -^-nerative svstems some part of the heat is replaced by low-grade 
hiei. In the former case the amount of surplus gas available for sale 
is less than 10 per cent, of the amount made while in the latter case it 
mav be as high as 30 per cent. In recent vears the use of regenerative 
svstems has been definitely increasing. 

An overall figure of the surplus gas available may be taken as 4DOO 
cu. ft. per ton of coal, but much of this gas may be used in other parts 
of the works, e.g. for tar distillation, so that the amount available for 
sale mav be considerably less than this, about 1500 cu. ft. It is 
estimated that in 1931 almost 40 million cu. ft. of coke-oven gas was sold 
for fuel purposes, and 14 million of this by gas undertakings. 

The yields of hj’-products from coke manufacture can be averaged 
as follows : 


Gas 

Tar 

Benzole . 

Sulphate of ammonia 


11jX)0 cu. ffe. of 500-550 
B.Th.U. 

8-9 gallons 
24 „ 

22-30 lb. 


Composition of Coke-Oven Gas. A number of analyses of the 
gas produced in modern ovens are given in Table XLVII. It will be 
seen that in some cases the evidence of air-intake is shown by the rather 
high percentage of nitrogen and the formation of carbon monoxide by the 


TABLE XLVII 

COilPOSITIOX OF COKE-OvEX GaS 


Reference. 

Koppers’ 

ove 

Straight. 

ay-product 

ns. 

Semet- 

Solvay 

recup. 

Simon - 
Carves 
horizontal 
flue. 

Otto-Eil- 

genstock 

vertical 

flue. 

Debenzo- 

lized. 

Carboa dioxide . 

2-2 

22 

2-3 

2-9 

1-7 

Ua^t. hydroearbons 

3*5 

2-6 

3-4 

2-S 

2-7 

OxT^en 

0-3 

0-3 

0-4 

0-3 

0-4 

Carbon monoxide 

68 

6-9 

6-0 

7-3 

5-6 

Hydrogen .... 

47*3 

47S 

46-7 

4S-5 

55-5 

Methane, ethane, etc. . 

33-9 

34-2 

34-3 

30-7 

30-6 

Xitrogen ..... 

60 

6-0 

5-9 

7-0 

3-5 

B.Th.U. per eu. fr., gross 

591 

562 

590 

550 

566 

S.G. (air = 1) 

0-44 

0-42 

0-44 

0-41 

0-39 
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action of the air on the red-hot carbon. In many older forms of oven 
the hydrocarbon gases are broken down by overheating, leading tq 
low percentage of unsaturated hydrocarbons and methane, hence poorer 
gas. With the most recent forms of ovens, both these causes 
deterioration of the gas are avoided, and it will be seen that the 
does not differ appreciably from that produced in horizontal gas retorts. 

In the distillation of large masses of coal, the penetration of heat 
throughout the mass is slow, and the gases escaping through cool portions 
of the mass exhibit necessarily aU the characters of coal gas distilled 
at very low temperatures. As the mass cokes through, the latter 
portions of the gas necessarily change their character and become ven^ 
poor in hydrocarbons, rich in hydrogen, and consequently of lover 
illuminating and calorific value. The following table (XLTIII) shows 
how the composition of the gases varies from beginning to end of a 
coking period of twenty-seven hours. The large change from a maxi- 
mum of over 570 to a minimum of 254 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. shows tkt 
great care will have to be taken, when distributing coke-oven gas for 
sale, to ensure the necessary uniformity of composition and calorific- 
value. 


TABLE XLYIII 


CCMPOSITIOX OF COKE-OVEX Gas AT DeFFEEEXT PeEIODS OF CaEBOXIZATIOX 


(Porter, 

Coal Carbonization,’’ 

1924). 




Hours after charging. 

2. 

5 . 

10. 

15. 

21. 

25. 


Carbon dioxide . 

3-3 

2-0 

2-3 

1-9 

1-1 

0-7 

1-0 

Unsat. hydrocarbons . 

5*8 

4-3 

2-1 

2-1 

1-0 

0-3 

0-3 

Oxygen 

10 

0-6 

0-2 

0-1 

— 

0-1 

0-3 

Carbon monoxide . 

0-9 

2-8 

2-8 

3-9 

4-0 

4-9 

4-2 

Hydrogen .... 

36-7 

47-8 

47-1 

53-4 

59-0 

67-0 

70-0 

Saturated hydrocarbons 

42-0 

34-0 

31-2 

33-2 

21-1 

12-2 

4-7 

Xitrogen 

10-0 

7-0 

14-3 

0-4 

13-8 

14-8 

17-9 

B.Th.U. per cu. ft. . 

567 

530 

502 

490 

470 

310 

254 


It will be seen that the gas produced in the last stages of carboniza- 
tion IS particularly rich in hydrogen, a fact which may become of con- 
siderable imp)ortance if hydrogenation processes dev^elop. Already in 
the Claude synthetic ammonia process coke-oven gas is used as tlie 
source of hv'drogen, the fractionation of the gas being done by lique- 
faction. 

The applications of coke-oven gas in practice as a fuel evidentlj 
will be identical with those of coal gas, although the application in most 
cases clearly must be limited to certain special operations because ol 
Ic^al conditions, so that the considerations relating to coal gas in the 
next section apply equally to coke-oven gas. It is, of course, essential 
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'' - ' shall be freed from tar and snlpliur in the same manner as 
ro conform ^th recognized standards. 

Coal Gas for Powrr Purposes 

-he u'hole Question of fael consumption must be deferred until 
various fuels have been considered, it is ordy necessary to point 
. that coal sas offers many advantages in the absence of space for 
'*-ul srorase. space for boilers or producers, no stand-by charges, and 
- -n'tancv of supplv, both in quantity and quality. The efficiency of 
'he nas endne has increased to 37 per cent, and at or near full load gives 
:r-quentlv 3o per cent, effective ontpnt. Further, the efficiency from 
ermines of moderate size to those of larger sizes is practically the same ; 
ir is cnlv vrith smaller sizes that any marked difference is found. 

Actual consumption in engines of moderate size frequently lies 
heuveen 15 and 17 cu. ft. per B.H.P. hour, this being about 28 per 
cent, efficiencv with gas of 570 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. net. 


Coal Gas for Ixdustrlal Heating 

Very great ad^’ances have been made in the application of coal gas 
for industrial purposes ; advances in the construction of the burners and 
furnaces and in the application of high-pressure gas. 

The advantages of coal gas as a fuel can be summarized as follows ; 

1. Gasification can be done at one point and clean gas distributed 
over a vide area. 

2. Xo factory space is required for generators or storages.’ 

3. Combustionand temperature control is simplified by the uniformity 
of the composition of the gas. The nature of the furnace atmosphere, 
whether oxidizing or reducmg, can be easily adjusted. 

4. The smoke and ash associated with solid fuels is eliminated and 
the gas eoniains no constituents which might injure the materials under 
treatment. 

0 . Greater economy is possible in furnace linings, melting-pots, 

crucibles, ere. 


The Coaibustion of Coal Gas anu Gaseous Fuels 
inree systems are avadahle for the combustion of coal gas, in all 
01 wm-n lae gas is burned as a non-luminous flame by the introduction 
u! a proportion of air. In the jSrst the gas and air are consumed at 
mains am i at atmospheric pressure. In the second the gas is at mains 
prr>sure and the air at a higher pressure, and in the third the gas is at 
pressure and the air at atmospheric pressure. 

nrst involves the use of burners of the ordinary Bunsen or 
tv-pe, which are so well known that description is un- 
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necessary. The general principle of their action is that the ^as 
main pressure, issuing through a jet, draws in sufficient air through 
suitable orifices to render the flame non-luminous. This is the pirmry 
air ; it is insufficient for complete combustion, and the flame requhn^ 
farther air from the free atmosphere around for completing the com- 
bustion. This is the secondary air. The greater the ratio of the primarr 
air to that theoretically required (about 5*5 times the volume of the gas = 
the smaller the flame and the more intense the combustion ; hence the 
increased intensity of the blow-pipe flame. 

H. Schmidt, by the optical pyrometer, estimated the highest tempera- 
ture of the atmospheric gas flame to be 1800" C. (3720" F.), this occurring 
at the outer edge. Iflabler estimated the average temperature of me 
coal gas flame as 1950" C. (3543^ F.). Experiments by one of the authors 
with thermo-junctions of various diameters, so that extexpolation mat 
he made for a couple of infinitely small diameter (i.e. radiation efiki 
eliminated) obtaiued the following maxima, always in the extreme onrer 
envelope, a short distance above the top of the burner : 


Gas per hour, cu. ft. . 
Ratio of primaiy air to gas 
^Maximum temperature, ° C. 


V Bunsen burner. Kern burner. 


6*5 

6-6 

4*3 

4*3 

4-5 

3*8/1 

4*3/1 

34/1 

4/1 

5 1 

1720 

1770 

1610 

1730 

m 


Many successful furnaces of smaller size, working with gas at main 
pressure in free air, give excellent results, but are not so satisfactorras 
the other systems when accurate control of temperature is required. 

The use of gas under high pressure generally has been more favourei 
than that of using air under pressure. It has been claimed that tk 
variation in temperature is less with the former system and adjustmem 
is more easy. There is no doubt but that accurate adjustment possiM? 
with pressure gas, but with high-class pressure air burners, where mixing 
is very perfect, excellent results also are obtained. Further, rotan 
compressors are quite capable of giving the requisite pressure to air, tin 
for higher pressures are mechanically inefficient. 

Gas Burners. For the proper adjustment and mixing of the m 
with the air required for combustion it is necessary to employ burners 
of different types to suit different conditions. 

Domestic burners are cbiefly of the Bunsen type in which the gas 
pressure is used to inject part of the air necessary. 

The mixture of gas and primary air burns in an envelope of seconctoy 
air. The burner is designed to make the most efficient use of the ps 
pressure, the gas passing through an orifice or nozzle at as high a velociij 
as TK>^ible. Haslam gives the velocity of the gas as 

(I) V = 40-4 V 5 or 59 

tor fcuarp-edged and tubular orifices respec-tivelv, where T = velocity s 
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*' D-r sec.. H = gas pressure at orifice in inches of crater, and D = gas 
i'air = 1 j and the coefficients of contraction being 0-61 and 0-S9. 

As 'nuch air as possible is drawn in with the gas, the Kmiting factor 
' rbe amount of air which will cause the flame to strike back from 

end of the burner tube to the jet. The tube carrying the mixture 
: : uas and nriniary air. and the ports of the burner itself, should he such 
a~ to oner the minimuiu resistance to the flow of gases. AJso the 
d rmer sheuid be so arranged as to avoid turbulence. The burner orifice 
rtav be either sharp-edged or tubular, the former ensuring a higher gas 
veireitv for the same gas volume and therefore a greater efficiency of 
air injection. 

Generali V speaking, the greater the amount of primary air injected, 
the shorter the flame produced, or in other words, the greater is the 
rare of combustion. dHien the degree of aeration approaches 100 
per cent, the heisfht of the inner cone is small and is independent of 
air-iras velocity. 

Burners used for industrial purposes are the same in principle, 
tiiose used for rich gas employing primary air to make the combustion 
smokeless. The extent of mixing the gas and primary air controls the 
rate of combustion as before : (i) intimate mixing for development of a 
hiith temperature in a confined space, and (ii) delayed mixing where 
larue spaces or surfaces must be heated without the development of 
too hi^rh or too local temperatures. Industrial burners may be of several 
types. The simplest takes the form of a combustion chamber into 
'j^’hich sas and air, normally preheated, are led by separate streams. 
Other systems involve the separate introduction of primary and 
secondary air by induction or under pressure or both, or the intimate 
mixing of gas and air and the use of a high-velocity blast. 

Figure ±4 Ulustrates certain of the common types of burner used for 
dii^rent industrial purposes. 

Types ip) and (b) are used where the gas is burned in combustion 
flues. Type (c) may also be used in this way, but high temperatures 
tan be developed in restricted spaces. Type (c), where the gas and air 
are led in separateh" without any attempt at mixing can be used only 
i:r hearing large spaces or extended flues. This type of burner has 
innumerable forms, in the simplest of which the air and gas enter the 
cc mbusrion chamber at a series of ports, the distribution of the gases 
teing controlled by dampers over the ports. Type (d) is used where the 
ps is at a low pressure and injection in the form of a definite flame is 
desired. 

In heating large surfeces it is frequently necessary to liberate the 
re-a: from the gas in stages along heating flues. This can be done 
^•irrior by burning a limited quantity of gas with an excess of air 
at rne point of introduction and introducing additional gas, without 
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necessarr. The general principle of their action is that tie (ras gr 
main pressure, issuing through a jet, draws in suflacient air throufrh 
suitable orihces to render the flame non-luminous. This is the prinm> 
air ; it is insufficient for complete combustion, and the flame reaiiire> 2 
further air from the free atmosphere around for completing the "cor* - 
bastion. This is the secondary air. The greater the ratio of the primarv 
air to that theoretically required (about 5-5 times the volume of the gas^ 
the smaller the flame and the more intense the combustion ; hence^the i 
increased intensity of the blow-pipe flame. 

H. Schmidt, by the optical pyrometer, estimated the highest tempera- 
ture of the atmospheric gas flame to be 1800" C. (3720® F.), this occunms 
at the outer edge. Mahler estimated the average temperature of the 
coal gas flame as 1950® C, (354:3® F.). Experiments by one of the authors 
with thermo-junctions of various diameters, so that exterpolation mar 
be made for a couple of infinitely small diameter (i.e. radiation effect 
eliminated) obtained the following maxima, always in the extreme outer 
envelope, a short distance above the top of the burner : 

V Bunsen buTner. Kern burner. 

Gas per hour, cu. ft. . . . . 6-5 6*6 4-3 4*3 4-5 

Ratio of primary air to gas . . . 3-8/1 4-3/1 3*4/1 4/1 5/1 

Maximum, temperature, ^ C. . . . 1720 1770 1610 1730 1^3 

Many successful furnaces of smaller size, working with gas at main 
pressure in free air, give excellent results, hut are not so satisfactory as 
the other systems when accurate control of temperature is required. 

The use of gas under high pressure generally has been more favoured 
than that of using air under pressme. It has been claimed that the 
variation in temperature is less with the former system and adjustment 
is more easy. There is no doubt but that accurate adjustment is possible 
with pressure gas, but with high-class pressure air burners, where TuiTing 
is very perfect, excellent results also are obtained. Further, rotary 
compressors are quite capable of ghring the requisite pressure to air, but 
I or higher pressures are mechanically inefificient. 

Gas Burners. For the proper adjustment and mixing of the gas 
with the air required for combustion it is necessary to emplov burners 
of different types to suit different conditions. 

Domestic Durners are chiefly of the Bunsen tj’pe in which the gas 
pressure is used to inject part of the air necessarv. 

The mixture of gas and primary air burns in an envelope of secondary 
air. The burner is designed to make the most efficient use of the 
pressure, the gas passing through an orifice or nozzle at as high a velocirj 
ass possible. Haslam gives the velocity of the gas as 

(I) V = «)-4\/5oro9\/g 

for sharp-edged and tubular orifices respectively, where T = velocity in 
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r:er sec.. H = gas pressure at orifice in inches of water, and D = gas 
Air = 1) and rhe coemcients of contraction being 0-61 and 0-89. 

As much air as possible is drawn in with the gas. the limiting factor 
beinu the amount of air which will cause the flame to strike back from 

end of the burner tube to the jet. The tube carrying the mixture 
of cas and primary air. and the ports of the burner itself, should be such 
as to ofer rhe minimum resistance to the flow of gases. Also the 
former should he so arranged as to avoid turbulence. The burner orifice 
mav be either sharp-edged or tubular, the former ensuring a higher gas 
veloeitv for the same gas volume and therefore a greater efiflciencv of 
air injection. 

Generallv speaking, the greater the amount of primary air injected, 
rhe shorter the flame produced, or in other words, the greater is the 
rare of combustion. When the degree of aeration approaches 100 
Dr?r cent, the height of the inner cone is small and is independent of 
air-sas velocity. 

Burners used for industrial purposes are the same in principle, 
those used for rich gas emplo}ing primary air to make the combustion 
smokeless. The extent of mixing the gas and primary air controls the 
rate of combustion as before : (i) intimate mixing for development of a 
high Temperature in a confined space, and (ii) delayed mixing where 
larixe spaces or surfaces must be heated without the development of 
too high or too local temperatures. Industrial burners may be of several 
t\"pe 5 . The simplest takes the form of a combustion chamber into 
which gas and air, normally preheated, are led by separate streams. 
Other systems involve the separate introduction of primary and 
secondary air by induction or under pressure ox both, or the intimate 
mixing of gas and air and the use of a high-velocity blast. 

Figure 44 illustrates certain of the common types of burner used for 
different industrial purposes. 

Trpes [a) and (6) are used where the gas is burned in combustion 
flues. Type (c) may also be used in this way, but high temperatures 
can be developed in restricted spaces. Type (c), where the gas and air 
are led in separately without any attempt at mixing can be used only 
for heating large spaces or extended flues. This type of burner has 
innumerable forms, in the simplest of which the air and gas enter the 
combustion chamber at a series of ports, the distribution of the gases 
being controlled by dampers over the ports. Type [d) is used where the 
gas is at a low pressure and injection in the form of a definite flame is 
desired. 

In heating large surfaces it is frequently necessary to liberate the 
heat from the gas in stages along heating flues. This can be done 
either by burning a hmited quantity of gas with an excess of air 
at the point of introduction and introducing additional gas, without 
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air, at suitable points, or by introducing all the gas with a limited 
primary air and completing the combustion by introducing secondan- 
air at the necessary positions. A burner of the latter type is shown 
in Figure 45, designed at the Fuel Eesearch Station for use with anv 
t}^e of fuel gas. 

The gas enters a T-piece of large diameter, and the air sapplr. of 




Fig. 44. — ^Types of Industrial Gas Burner. 


smaller volume, enters via a nozzle into the gas stream. Withsucnaa 
arrangement the air can he varied within wide limits without making the 
flame smoky. In addition the CO, formed will prevent the formation 
of smoke when air is introduced at later points to complete the com- 
bustion. This bume*** operates equally well on water gas, producer gas 
or coal gas. ith the latter the important dimension is the distance 
which the air nozzle projects beyond the centre line of the air supply 
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iTTAunt of projection is too great the flame becomes smoky : if 
-.-"H'-Ie. or is n'esative. the burner becomes too hot or the flame 



Fig. 45.— -Fuel Research Gas Burner. 


backfires, la the case of the burner shown in Figure 45. the optimum 
conditions for smokeless combustion with rich gases are shown below : 


Gas. 

Air volume— 

-cu. ft. 

Smoky. 

Optimum 
Conditions. ■ 

B.Th.U. 

Cu- 11 . per hr. 

Firing back. 

Just 

luminous. 

5S7 

510 

16S0 

1150 

832 

1480 



ratio 3*30 

2-25 

1-63 

2-90 

617 

570 

2030 

1540 

850 

1790 



ratio 3*57 

2-67 

1-50 

3-14 i 


In both cases smokeless combustion is achieved between fairly wide 
limits of gas air ratio. In the above example the ranges are from 73 to 
50 and from 74 to 56 per cent, of the theoretical amounts of air required 
for complete comhustion of the gas. As the gas becomes richer, there- 
fore. the range over which smokeless combustion is possible decreases, 
mainly because the lower limit at which luminosity appears rises. 

S. X. Brayshaw {T-m-ns. Manchester Assoc, of Engrs.^ 1932-3 (7)) 
describes the method of operation which is adopted in the firing of small 
annealing furnaces with gas. The furnace is shown in diagram in 
Figure 46. 

The gas and air enter as shown, the latter being heated in the 
recuperator R. This is of a spiral type to increase the rate and length 
ui travel of the gas. Since perfect control of gas and air is necessary 
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in a furnace of this t a proportioning valve can be used in ^Mci iy 
gas and air ports open in unison by means of a pinion engaging upon 
segments wliiGh operate tke valves. For a given gas movement oity 
pinion alvays gives the correct fuel mixture. In a furnace of this 
2 ft. vide X 1 ft. high x 3 ft. deep, 83 cu. ft. of gas of 452 B.Th.U. ^IH 
maintain a temperature of 920"^ C. ; the efficiency of the air preheater 
being over 40 per cent. 


I 



Fig. 46. — ^Brayshaw Annealing Furnace. 


Surface Combustion. The development of means for increasmg 
the rate of combustion of gas at a desired point is founded on the work 
of Bone, Wilson and McCourt, who followed up the original discovery of 
Davy that surfaces have the power of accelerating to a varjring degree 
the rate of combustion of gas and air. At low temperatures only 
certain substances (e.g. platinum) have the property to a marked degree, 
but at high temperatures all substances are more or less alike. 

Industrially the phenomenon is applied by the burning of the gas and 
air without flame at an incandescent surface, thereby' ensuring perfect 
combustion at great rapidity, local application, high temperatures, and 
enhanced transfer of heat by increase in the rate of radiation. 

The simplest form of apparatus in illustration of this principle is 
that where a flat diaphragm of porous but highly refractory material 
is provided with a shallow chamber at the back, to which a mixture oi 
coal gas with shghtly more than the theoretical amount of air is forced 
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under pressure. Combustion takes place on tke surface exposed to tke 
air with such intensity that the refractory material is raised to a Tviiite 
hear. No flame whatever is visible, and that the air already mixed with 
:he iias is sufficient for complete combustion is proved by immersing 
such a hot diaphragm in carbon dioxide, when no diminution of the 
action is noted. 

The system is applied to crucible and muffle furnace beating by 
surrounding the crucible or muffle with granulated refractory material 
(senerally carborundum), and forcing in the gas/air mixture at suffik5ient 
pressure to give velocity great enough to prevent back-firing in the 
explosive mixture. The difficulty has been to find materials sufficiently 
refractory to withstand the high temperatures. Platinum and alundum 
(nearly pure alumina) have been melted, and it is possible to maintain 
easilv a constant temperature of G. (2732° F.). 

The system has been applied to steam-raising and with the Bone- 
McCourt experimental boiler an over-all efficiency of 90 per cent, has 
been attained. 

In its application for this purpose the boiler tubes were filled with 
broken refactory material to form the incandescent surface. 
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Introduction. The underlying principle in tlie production of these 
gaseous fuels from solid fuels rich in carbon is the conversion of the 
carhon mainlv into carbon monoxide, either bv the action of air alone, 
steam alone, in v-hich case approximately equal volnines of carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen are obtained, or by a mixture of air and 
steam. Obviously, the amount of heat available from a given veigk 
of the solid fuel is unaffected whether the fuel is burnt directly on a 
grate, or is utilized indirectly by first gasifying and then burning the 
gases. The great advantages gaseous fuel undoubtedly offers in most 
cases can arise only from the better use, i.e. better efficiency, which 
can be made of the heat units of the fuel as a whole. Gaseous fuel 
can be more economical only when the higher efficiency attained in 
the combustion of the gas more than counterbalances the iaevitable 
losses in the producer gas-cleaning plant, etc. 

In comparison with solid fuel fox furnace and general heating pur- 
poses the better results with the gaseous fuel depend on several factors. 
Although the theoretical amount of air for combustion is the same 
whether solid fuel is burnt directly on a grate to carbon dioxide, or 
burnt partially in the producer to carbon monoxide, the combustion 
of this gas being completed finally in the furnace, practically a con- 
siderable excess of air over that demanded by theory is requisite for 
fuel burnt on a grate, whilst, all told, as gaseous fuel the amount 
need barely exceed the theoretical. Where high intensify is required 
the excess air with solid fuel is often so large that the efficiency 
suffers. All excess air means great heat losses in the flue gases; 
losses mounting rapidly as higher temperatures of the flue gases 
are reached. The loss of sensible heat with gaseous fuel burning 
wdth a bare excess of air, even without any recovery, obviously will 
be le^. 

Further, much of this heat may be recovered in the latter case by 
the regenerative system of firing commonly employed. It is not a 
very practicable proposition to work on the regenerativ^e system with 
solid fuel. The combination of the use of gaseous fuel with the re- 
generative sptem of firing alone permits of sufficiently high and regular 
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rempeiatuies for many metallurgical operations, as, for example, the 
production of operL-heartli steel. 

Ho^vever carefully controlled the air supply may be with solid 
fuel, there is always some loss from incomplete combustion; with 
bituminous coal the loss of heat units through tarry vapours, etc., in 
the smoke is inevitable : with gaseous fuel used direct (without cool- 
mu, scrubbing, etc.), these heat units are rendered available ; and 
absence of smoke is an important factor. 

Again, better control of the temperature is possible, because of the 
ease of adjustment of the quantity consumed : more uniform heating 
efiect ov’er a large surface is attained, and at the conclusion of an 
operation the fuel supply can be shut oif immediately. There is no 
lire to burn out. 


Turning to power production, the saving in fuel by the direct use 
of these poorer gaseous fuels was formerty considerable, especially in 
eompar^on with steam. Advances in the use of steam, however, by 
the employment of high pressures and high superheats and the improve- 
ment of coudeusing plant and reheaters have now raised the thermal 
einciency of the best steam-power plants to over 27 per cent. Although 
gas-power plants have also improved in efficiency so that 35 per cent, 
can be attained, higher maintenance costs have thrown the balance 
in favour of steam. Similarly, high maintenance costs have operated 
against the utilhation of the still higher thermal efficiency of the Diesel 
engine in large power stations ; variable fuel costs have also been a 
LOiiLriburory cause. Power production from low-grade gaseous fuels 
has therefore become limited to smaUer plants where some special 
cause such as isolation has been the deciding factor. The largest type 
Oi modern producer is now used mainly for furnace heating. 

It is to be noted that the former belief that low-grade'^or dirty 
coais could he utilized to advantage in producers is dying out and 
mar tm modern producer calls for selected and closely graded fuel if 
einciency is to be maintained. Attention to this point makes 
smau proaucer units still very efficient in comparison with steam, while 
m addition ease of distribution from a central plant is obvious. 

-Nature of Poor Gaseous Fuels. The fuels used for heating and 
-^wer purposes are principaUv Producer gas and -- Mixed gas. Water 
a Used TO some extent for special heating operations, but is em- 

addition of 

' Th- action of a 'r T° petroleum oil distillates, 

aive rise Sffidluv t r -iU 

such as coke tScr^frt ^ 

ons coal the ordffiarv ^ Mtumin- 

^ .. ordmarj. products of destructive distillation of the coal 
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i.e. coal gas, tar Yapours, etc., will be piesent also ; one ton of coal, 
for example, will 3 ield some 11,000 ca. ft. of coal gas and about 112 lb. 
of tar ; tie gas and tax vapour therefore will add appreciably to the 
calorific value of the gas produced, which now contains methane, 
hvdrogen, traces of hliiminatiiig hydrocarbons, etc. 

The action of steam alone, as in one phase of operating a water 
gas plant, will give rise to about equal volumes of carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen, non-bituminous fuel chiefly being employed. The only 
dfluting gases present should he those producer gases of the general 
composition given above which are left in portions of the plant. 

In most cases of producer practice both ah and steam are employed 
in the conversion of the solid into the gaseous fuel. The gases, there- 
fore, partake of the component products of each reaction, the ratio of 
true producer gas to water gas depending primarily^ on the ratio of 
air to steam employed. This factor also exercises other important 
influences on the composition of the gas produced, as is discussed 
later. These gases are variously termed producer ’’ gas, which does 
not differentiate them sufficiently from a simple air-carbon gas; 

Dowson gas, after one of the pioneers ; and mixed ''' gas. which 
indicates more clearly that they are the result of the joint action of 
air and steam, and will he employed therefore throughout the subse- 
quent pages. ''Semi-water’’ gas is also employed frequently, and 
seryes to indicate the joint reaction. 

It will he clear that, except in the case of water gas itself, each of 
these producer gases must carry a large yolume of inert non-com- 
bustible gas, the residual nitrogen from the air. The volume of true 
combustible gas present in relation to non-combustible is therefore 
low, and to this fact the low calorific value is due. The average 
composition, calorific value, and other data relating to gaseous fuels 
are shown in Table III, Appendix. 

Where producer gases have to be employed in large heating for- 
naces the presence of suspended tar vapour derived from bituminous 
fuel is advantageous, because of the increased calorffic value. Where 
such gases have to be supphed through cocks to burners or used m 
engines, the presence of suspended tar is inadmissible. The tar has 
to he sacrificed, and ample provision of cleaning plant provided for 
the gas. Sensible heat in the gases must at the same time be lost 
throi^h the necessity of coolmg and washing the gas. In some plants, 
nowever, attempts are made to convert the tar into permanent gases. 
Owing to the expense of erecting and operating devices for tar 
removal smaller-sized plants more usually are designed to work witn 
non-bituminous fuels such as coke. 
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Theory of Producer Gas Reactioks 

The primarr reactions Y-hich have to be considered are those 
Tv^ulriiiS &oin the action of an air blast and steam blast respectively 
nn hisJilv heated carbon. Although bituminous fuels are employed 
Ur-elv. these are still the principal gas-forming reactions, the only 
dilference being that instead of the resulting gas being produced wholly 
ijv the air-carbon and steam-carbon reactions, it is composed in part 
fif the destructive distillation gases, accompanied by tarry vapours, 
ere., which have to be removed. The gas is in fact a mixture of pro- 
ducer sas and coal gas, where bituminous coal is used, and consequently 
of higher calorinc value. 

Air-carbon Reaction. In ordinary processes of combustion of 
solid fuel, owing to the comparatively shallow layer of incandescent 
carbon and a relatively high air velocity, carbon dioxide is formed, 
and the greatest number of available heat units obtainable from the 
combustion of the fuel is arrived at. The reaction is 

(^) 

Air Flue Gases 

C -f Oo -r (nitrogen) = COo -r (nitrogen) -j- 174,060 B.Th.U. 

12 lb. 32 ‘lb. 44 lb. 

As is well known, too great a depth of fuel may give rise to the 
formation of carbon monoxide, with corresponding loss of available 
lieat units. "With sufficient depth of highly heated carbon in relation 
10 the air velocity, carbon monoxide alone may be the final product, or 
at least with only certain traces of carbon dioxide, the reaction being ; 
(S) 

Air Producer Gas 

2G -r 0, -r (nitrogen) = 200 4- (nitrogen) -j- 103,530 B-PLU. 

241b. 32 ib. 56 lb. 


Host recent researches show that the action of oxygen on carbon 
results in the simultaneous formation of carbon dioxide and carbon 
monoxide, but with a sufficient depth of fuel any carbon dioxide reacts 
wKt more carbon, producing carbon monoxide, so that for all practical 
purposes the above equation represents the net result in a producer. 

The thermal efficiency as a gas-making machine will be given by 
14,5 Cj5 — 4350 _ .. 

— — - X 100 = 70 per cent, approximately. This is the 

i4,D(jO 


emciency with no sensible heat units in the gases produced, and is 
termed the cold gas efficiency. In practice the gases leave the pro- 
ducer at a very high temperkure, often 800-900° C. (1470-1650° F.), 
so that the hot gas efficiency equals the cold gas efficiency plus the 
Sensible heat of the gases. This may be equal to 85 or even 90 per 
cent. 
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The above reaction is exothermic, and the temperature in a pro- 
ducer blovTi with air will oontinue to rise for a given air blast until 
counterbalanced by losses of sensible heat in the gases, in the ashe- t 
and clinker, by radiation, etc. A limit is soon reached in practice " 
beyond which it is undesirable to go, this being determined in general 
by the hability to form clinker from the ash of the fuel and trontle 
with the producer linings. The controlling medium employed almost 
universally to regulate the temperature is steam. 

Steam -carbon Reaction. Wheu steam is blown through a kd 
of incandescent carhoii the following reactions may occur. 

(c) C -f- H.O (steam) CO -p H., ~ 52,200 B.Th.U. at 15^ C. 

12 lb. -{- IS lb. 

(d) C 4- 2H,0 (steam) — > COo -j- 2K, - 34,000 B.ThU. 

12 lb. -f 36 lb. 

(e) CO -f HoO (steam) CO., 4- H.-> -f 16,400 B.ThU. 

28 lb. 4- is’ lb. 

(/) C 4- COa 2CO - 70,200 B.ThU. 

12 lb. 4- 44 lb. 

(g) E.0 (water) (steam) - 19,040 B.Th.U. 

18 lb. 

Clement, Adams and Haskins (U.S. Bureau of hlines, Bull. !No. 7. 
1911) have shown that, normally, reaction (c) predominates, {d) is 
relatively small and that (e) and (/) operate as shown, to the right. 
Reaction (c) requires a relatively high temperature, over 900" C. 
(1650" F.), whereas reaction (d) predominates at low temperatures 
(500^ C. or 930^ E.). 

Reactions (c) and (d) are markedly endothermic, requiring respectivek 
4350 and 2830 B.Th.U. per lb. of carbon. It follows that if a producer 
be blown to a high temperature with air, either with the formation of 
carbon monoxide or a niirtuce of this gas and carbon dioxide, depend- 
ing upon conditions referred to above, and then steam be substituted, 
the reaction (c) takes place at first, the temperature falls rapidly, and 
the reaction (d) asserts itseK more and more. When the air and sieam 
blasts are used independently, as is the case in water-gas practice, a 
point is soon reached when the production of carbon dioxide is so 
excessive (this gas being inadmissible in any quantity for the principal 
purpose for which water gas is employed) that steam must be cut os 
and the producer blown once more with air up to the proper tempera- 
ture. The proc-ess is intermittent, consisting of alternate air " blows 
and steam nms . 

Clearly, by the simultaneous action of air and steam it will 
possible to make such a thermal balance between the air-carbon (exo- 
thermic) reaction and the steam-carbon (endothermic) reaction that a 
constant temperature, dependent on the relative proportion of air 
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s;teani mav be mamtained. and corresponding with this temperature 
a dennite composition for the ” mixed gas obtained will be attained, 
deDending on the relative parts played by the reactions (6), (c) and (d). 

Steam then affords a practical means of controlling the producer 
Temperature, of avoiding all those troubles associated with high tern- 
nerariires, and, moreover, by producing a gas consisting almost wholly 
of two gases of high thermal value instead of simple producer gas with 
some 65 per cent, of inert gas (nitrogen), the resulting mked gas is 
richer and of higher thermal value through its employment. 

Bv making certain arbitrary assumptions, including that of thermal 
perfection, it is possible to calculate the composition, thermal value, 
etc., for the ‘"mixed" gas theoretically obtained for any given air> 
steam ratio, but such results are inevitably far removed from those 
attained in practice, so that it is not proposed to introduce such 
calculations. 

Reversible Reactions in Producer Practice. Further important 
considerations govern the composition of the resulting gases. In the 
air-carbon reaction, allowing that all the oxygen already has entered 
into some form of combination with carbon, there exists simultan- 
eously in the producer hot carbon, carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide. 
Carbon can react with any carbon dioxide with the formation of carbon 
monoxide ; conversely, under some conditions the reaction may reverse, 
and carbon monoxide yield carbon and carbon dioxide. This is a 
revembU reaction, and is expressed as — 

C-fCOo :2CO 

The reaction — is evAothermic : the reaction — is exothermic. 

For a given temperature, in time an equilibrium between the two 
reactions in either direction will be set up. At high temperatures 
this equilibrium is attained far more rapidly than at low temperatures, 
Rhead and Wheeler (J.C.S., 1910,2178) showed that at 850" C. (1560" F.) 
equilibrium was attained in this mixture only in 240 hours, whilst 
at 1000' C. (1830~ F.) or over it was attained in 48 hours. Further, 
they showed that at 850" C. the reaction CO^-r C = 2CO proceeded 
166 times more rapidly than the reverse reaction. 

In practice the formation of the maximum of carbon monoxide 
and minimum of carbon dioxide is what is aimed at. High tempera- 
tures clearly favour this ; pressure (i.e. concentration) on the right- 
hand side, where the volume of carbon monoxide is double that of 
the dioxide tends in the reverse direction, but, as shown, this is a 
very slow reaction, and moreover in practice, the carbon monoxide is 
being withdrawn continually from the system ; in other words, its 
removal accelerates the rate at which it is being produced. 

In a valuable contribution on the Essential Factors in the Forma- 
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tiott of Producer Gas,” Clements, Adams and Haskins (foe. cit.) ni\v- 
results for equilibrium establisbed when carbon dioxide is paL.r! 
through tubes contahung carbon in various forms. Similar exper'- 



20 40 60 80 


-Time OF Contact in Secs.- — 

Pig. 47. — ^Effect, of Temperature and Time of Contact on the Production of CO horn 

Coke and CO 2 - 


meats vrere conducted •\nt-li air and coke and the graphs which can be 
plotted from the results are most illuminating. 

Kgure 47 shows the results obtained with carbon dioside and 
rigure 48 those obtained with air. Figure 47 shows clearly the decrease 
of time of contact with temperature to obtain a gas of a given CO 
content. In considering Figure 48 it should be taken that the usual 



— • Temperature in Des.C - — 

Fig. 4S. — ^The Production of CO from Coke and Air at Different Temperatures- 

time of contact in a gas producer is about 1 second. A general conclu- 
sion is that the gas of highest CO content is obtained by increasing tne 
tune ot contact and the reaction temperatuxe to tbeir practical limits. 
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T2:e actual attainment of tie equilibrium in a producer blown with 
nir is well shown from results obtained by Wendt [StoM und Eisen, 
19^6. 26, liS-i) ; tie fuel depth was 7 ft. 6 in. 

TABLE XLIX 

Co:^IPOSITIO^■ OF Gases from Producers (Wendt) 


Composition of the gas. 


Height above 

Tempera- 






ti'.yere. 

ture * G. 

Carbon 

dioxide. 

Carbon 

monoxide. 

Hydrogen. 

Methane. 

Xitrogen. 

At outlet 

5S0 

0-7 

31-3 

6-3 

2-4 

59-3 

60 in. . 

— 

1-0 

28-9 

9-8 

2-0 

58-3 

50 

1030 

0-6 

30-0 

11-7 

0-6 

57-1 

40 ... . 

— 

0-4 

.33-4 

2-4 

0-3 

63-0 

30 . . 

1250 

nil 

34-5 

0-4 

■nil 

65-1 

20 .. . . 

— 

0-2 

^ 34-3 

nil 

nil 

65-5 

10 .. . . 

140^3 

0-2 

34-1 

nil 

■nil 

65-7 

At tuyere 

— 

15-0 

9-7 

nil 

nil 

75-3 


Equilibrium was established somewhere between 20 and 30 in. 
above the tuyeres. The reversal of the action as the gases passed to 
a zone at lower temperature is shown hy the slight increase of carbon 
dioxide at higher levels, llethane and hydrogen result from tie use 
of bituminous coal : they make their appearance in the upper part of 
tlie producer, being eliminated completely by destructive distillation 
before the air-carbon reaction is set up. 

More important reversible reactions occur when steam is employed. 
In this case varying proportions of carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, 
hvdxogen and steam will be coexistent, and by their interaction at 
various temperatures a constant composition for a given temperature 
will tend to he obtained. The reactions may be expressed : 

CO -f HoOz^CO, -{-H, 


The reaction — > is exotliemviG : the reaction < — is mdotliermio. 

The composition of the ultimate mixed gas clearly whl he 
dependent largely on the relative rate at which change is progressing 
in either direction. For any given temperature this depends on tie 
relative mass (or concentration) of the gases on either side : that is. 


a constant E for the ratio 


CO + H^O 

COo -f Ho 


wiU result. 


This constant has 


been determined hy Oscar Hahn as follows : 


Temperatures 
*= C. 

K 

Temperatures 

°C. 

K 

786 

0-81 

1086 

1-95 

8S6 

1-19 

1205 

2-10 

986 

1-54 

1405 

2-49 
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In all ordinary practice, wliere a temperature of about 1000'' C. (1830^ F.) 
is usual, the constant is about 2. Should the gas be of other com- 
position than that agreeing with this constant 2, and attain— either 
in the producer or regenerator — a temperature of about 1000'' C.. it 
will tend to undergo such of the reversible changes referred to as will 
bring its ultimate composition into agreement with this constant. 

Lowering of temperature clearly will result in an increase of carbon 
dioxide at the expense of carbon monoxide. Again, rise of temperature 
will result in an increase in the amount of carbon monoxide present 
in the dry gas, with a corresponding decrease in the hydrogen and 
carbon dioxide. This is of great importance where the gas passes 
through regenerators, as is so frequently the case, and the issuing 
hot gases wiU he markedly different in composition from the original. 
A further point of note is that increased concentration of steam, apart 
from its effect in lowering the temperature and hence the value for 
K, hy the increase of the concentration on the left-hand side of the 
equation wiU determine further a greater proportion of carbon dioxide 
and hydrogen in the gases. 

Other experimental results hy Wendt in a producer blown witb 
air saturated with steam at 60° C. (140° F.) illustrate this change. 

TABLE L 

Composition of Producer Gases with Alb-steam Blast (Wendt) 

Composition of the gas. 


Height above Tempera- 


tuyere. 

rore'^ C- 

i Carbon 
i dioxide. 

Carbon 

mon- 

oxide. 

Hydro- 

gen. 

1 

Xlethane. 

j 

iXitrogen. 

1 

Oxygen. 

At outlet . 

440 

0-0 

26-8 

14-6 

34 

! 49-7 



60 in.. . 

— 

53 

28-0 

19-0 

4-1 

^ 43-6 

— 

50 

810 

60 

28-3 

20'7 

4-8 

40-2 

— 

40 .. . 

— . 

5*0 

2S-7 

; 21-8 

50 

39-5 

— 

30 . 

925 

30 

32-7 

: 17-9 

1-2 

45-2 

— 

20 ,, . 

— 

DO 

28-0 

: 13-7 

‘ 0-9 

51-9 

— 

10 ,, . 

— 

9-3 

22-0 

; 10-8 

04 

57-7 

— 

At tuyere . 

1110 

11-4 

nil 

nil 

nil 

79-1 

9-5 


The increase of carbon dioxide and decrease of carbon monoxide 
above SO in. is shown clearly. Towards the top of the producer the 
diluting effect of the distillation products of the coal masks the results 
somewhat. The hydrogen and methane both result partly from the 
bituminous constituents of the coal and partly from the action of the 
steam on carbon. In the United States tests referred to above it was 
noted that at high temperatures and low velocity about 2 per cent, 
of methane was found in the gases from the steam-carhon reaction. 
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The course of the reactions in a gas producer can be followed more 
Yoselv by withdrawing gas samples from the fuel bed at different 
levels. As soon as the air passes the ash layer and reaches the fuel 
bed reaction begins. In the next 3 to 4 in. the oxygen is entirely 
eoLsumed and the COo content of the gases rises proportionately. After 
::is initial rapid increase CO is formed by the reaction COo — G = 2CO 
and the amount of CO .2 decreases, at first rapidly. These two zones 
are respectively the oxidation and reduction zones of the producer. 



0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 

Depth of Bed, Inches 

Fig. 49. — Composition of Gases in the Fuel Bed of a Gas Producer. Basis, lOO Mols. 
of X2, Anthracite or Coke (Haslam, Entwistle and Gladding). 


After a further 12 in. the CO and CO, reach an approximate state of 
eqmubnum depending upon the distribution of temperature. 

In the oxidation zone the water or steam remains unchanged and 
decomposition of H^O does not begin until the formation of CO has 
started. The formation of hydrogen increases rapidly oxer a distance 
ot about 12 m. and then decreases slowly owing to the falling tempera- 
ture of the bed. 

Experiments on these lines by Haslam, Entwistle and Gladding 
{Ind. Eng. CJiem., 1925, 17, 586) have provided sufiicient data to express 
the results graphically. 

In Figure 49 the proportions of the different gases produced are 
snown graphically in terms of molecules of each constituent per 100 
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molecules of nitrogen^ this gas remaining unchanged in the process. 
The volumes of the gas are. of course, in the same proportions. Start- 
ins: ^th air containing 79 per cent, of nitrogen the volume of oxygen 
corresponding to 100 mols. of nitrogen is 26-6 mols. It is shown that 
this oxvgen is distributed between the CO and CO 2 produced in the 
proportions of 22-6 to 4*0. 

The reactions taking place, and their zones, are shown diagram- 
matically in Figure 50. In the oxidaiio-n zone there is only one reaction 


Coal 

V 


r-r 


r-(r 


S-5"| 

Jl. 


GAS SPACE. 
Decrease in 
Heating Value 


DfSTILLATfON ZONE. 

Volatile Matter of Fuel 
ADDED TO Gas 


Secondary Reduction Zone. 

C+CO 2 = 2 CO. 

CO + H2O = CO2 + H2 


Primary Reduction Zone. 
C + H20 = C0 + H2. 
C+ 2 H 2 O = C02 + 2H2. 
C-^C02 =2CQ 

Oxidation Zone. 

C+ O2 “ COg 
Ash Zone. 





[ Zone OF 
Preheat 
OF Fuel 


Heat 
' Absorbed 

. Heat 
Evolved 


Fig. 50. — ^Reactions in a Gas Producer. 


as shown and, owing to its strongly exothermic character this is the 
hottest zone of the producer. 

In the next zone three reactions occm: in which the CO 2 and steam 
are reduced to CO and Ho respectively, mainly hy solid carbon. This 
IS a narrow zone (about 14 in.) and is termed the 'prirnxiry reduction 
zone since the action is mainly that of the solid carbon. Above this 
zone further reduction of the COo continues, but COo is also formed 
by interaction between CO and steam. The extent of these reactions 
is comparatively slight. Since steam is not decomposed by carbon m 
tiiis zone it is termed the secondary reduction zone. The main function 
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of the 20116 is to act as a heat exchanger in which the descending fuel 

heated hv the rising hot gases : a deep zone is therefore normally 
advanragecus. In the final zone the fuel is also pre-heated and. in 
the case of coal, distilled, the volatile matter enriching the producer 

<:aS. 

Above the fuel bed loss of calorific value can result if the tempera- 
ture is too high owing to the reversal of the reaction CO., -f C ^ 2C0 
ill the absence of carbon. Working with a deep fuel bed is one means 
of preventing this loss, which may be as high as 10-15 per cent. 

Advantages through Introduction of Steam. The importance 
of steam in gas-producer practice is so great that it is desirable to 
summarize its advantages. These are chiefly: 

1. Enables efficient control of the temperature to he maintained. 

The higher the temperature the better the gas is, in general, an 

axiom, but the permissible maximum temperature varies with the 
class of fuel ; principally with the liability of the ash to fuse and form 
clinker ; to a less degree with the effect of high temperatures on the 
nrebrick lining of the producer. 

2. By the gasification of a considerable proportion of the carbon 

by steam instead of wholly by air the gas contains less inert 
nitrogen (derived from the air), since that portion gasified by 
steam yields almost wholly combustible gases (carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen) of high calorific value. 

3. The lower temperature of the producer means a lower tempera- 

ture of the issuing gas ; less sensible heat is therefore carried 
by the gases, and since the proportion of combustible gases is 
higher, they carry a greater potential heat which is rendered 
availahle on combustion. 

Sensible heat units in the hot gas are not nearly as efficient as 
the corresponding number of heat units available on combustion. 
In many cases where the/ gases are cooled before use, with loss of 
a part and £rec[uently nearly the whole of the sensible heat units, the 
use of steam proves an economical method of rendering heat units 
available which otherwise would be lost. In other words, steam 
rransfers heat from where it is not wanted beyond a certain degree 
to the furnace or engine where these units can be utilized profitably. 

The effect of steam in gas-producer practice was first investigated 
Mly by Bone and Wheeler (Engineering, 1907, 83 , 659; 1908, 86 , 
837). Two series of experiments were conducted in a Mond plant 
with fuel beds of 7 ft. and 3 ft. 6 in. respectively. The principal data 
from these trials are given in Table LI. The calorific value of the 
gas and the thermal efficiency of the process were found to reach 
maxima when the steam used was from 0*45 to 0*50 lb. per lb. of 
luel. At this rate 80 per cent, of the steam was decomposed. 
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Effioioiuiy ratio, inclmlii4/ sttmin for blower . (>73 0-7 18 0-722 0-725 0-778 0-750 0-727 0-701 0-(}05 
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With a 7-ft. fael bed tie producer used consumed about 10 tons of 

drv coal per day. 

Tie efiect of muci undecomposed steam in gases will be to lower 
Lrrearl V- tie efficiency. A quantity of steam will carry a large amount 
of sensible beat at tie temperature of the escaping gases, in addition 
to the quantity of latent heat also present. It is the necessity of 
recovering this sensible and latent heat in the excess steam, which 
must be used when ammonia recovery is attempted, which accounts 
largely for the extra plant and cost entailed when ammonia recovery 
is required, and determines whether recovery will pay. 

In Series 2 further reduction of the saturation temperature below 
lie 60" C. (which was the lowest in Series 1) had little effect on the 


thermal efficiency and no marked effect on the yield of gas or its 
calorific value. There appears to be no gain in reducing the satura- 
tion temperature below this, and its reduction would lead probably 
to ciinkering troubles. At To'" satm’ation the temperature was so high 
that the ash fused and ran through the bars. It is of interest to note, 
m ffiew of the reversible changes already referred to and the possi- 
bility of such reversal occurring in regenerators, that the gas obtained 
at 55" saturation was in equilibrium for a temperature of 1100° C., 
and passed through regenerators at this temperature unchanged. 

One of the most important comparisons possible from Bone and 
^Yiieeler^s results is that between the results when the fuel depth 
was baked and the rate of gasification almost doubled, for the same 
saTuranon temperature (60° C.). The composition of the gas was but 
utile altered; there was rather more combustible present with the 
a«p bed, and consequently the gas Lad a shgLtly LigLer thermal value, 
ye efficiency inth the deep fuel bed was some 5 per cent, higher 
Ti ted and higher rate of gasification. It is clear 

t bed of 3 ft. 6 m. was quite capable of giving satisfac- 

V . i-rrr ^ troubles 

gr«^ter fuel depth, clinker tendin-r 
te^cyy to grow on the firebrick sides of the producer, there is a 
Q^tmct practical advaffiage in keeping the depth of the fuel as shallow 

of worSf "7 rf gas at a fairly rapid rate 

V, 1 • caking tendencies demands a o-reater denth 

Tie relative depth of the total fuel content to that of the hiXC 
rmSk^Ln^ron'^th' an appreciable effect, in view of tLse 
the producer pro^dma^hT^°'“'°'' 

allowed 4bove the Mo-b t y‘^®®®ary for appreciable change is 
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The effect of steam on gas coke has similarly keen investigated bv 
Gibson and Gwyther (Trans, Instn. C.E., 1909. 177, Part iii) using a 
small 30 H.P. suction-gas producer. The proportion of water added 
was varied by controlling the saturation temperature of the air between 

so 
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0 

0 0-1 0-2 0-3 04 . 0-5 0-6 0-7 0*8 0*9 

Steam Supply per Pound of Dry Fuel : 13. 

IiG. 51. — ^Effect of Steaming on Gas Producer Efficiency- 

56 and 147" F. The results are shown graphically in Figure 51. The 
fouowing are the effects of increasing the steam added : 

(i) The percentage of COg in the gas increases steadily while that 
of CO decreases steadily. 

(ii) The percentage of hydrogen increases to an optimum at 0-4 lb. 
water per lb. of fuel, and then decreases. 
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Tke calorific- value and tkermal efficiency curves show similar 
r-Diimuni pomts- 

Ud to rlie point of optimiun hydrogen production the water vapour 
^upDiied is completely decomposed, the saturation temperature being 
12Y F. At higher saturation temperatures the percentage conversion 
irraduallv fells ofe although the weight decomposed increases. The 
d-crease is due to decrease of fuel temperature. 

Under theoretical conditions of no loss of heat by radiation, etc. , 
the ontimum figure for steam would rise to 0-636 Ih. per lb. of carbon 
sasified as against 0*5 in the above experiment. Similarly, the thermal 
emciencv would rise from the 78*6 per cent, shown to 95-2 per cent. 

X. E. Ramhush (/. TF. of Scot. Iron and Steel Inst. 1922-3) has 
discussed the effect of steam and time of contact with the fuel on the 
production of ammonia. He points out that the ammonia, is derived 
from (a) simple distillation of the volatiles, {b) interaction of the residual 
nitrogen compounds with the gases. It is generally accepted that for 
the recovery of ammonia a large excess of steam is desirable ; it lowers 
the temperature of the producer, and, together with dilution of the 
escaping gases by undecomposed steam, prevents decomposition of 
ammonia when formed. Rambush claims equally good results with 
much less steam than is customary by allowing a much longer time 
of contact in the producer, whereby interaction between the residual 
nitrogen compounds and the steam or hydrogen increases the actual 
production of ammonia, and, further, by suitable increase in the depth 
of fuel a low exit gas temperature is produced. The following results 
confirm these \dews, figures from Bone and "WTieelerA results, Series I, 
30“ saturation, being included for comparison : 



Saturation 

temperature 

"c. 

Time factor 
seconds. 

Lb. of steam per lb. of 
fixed carbon gasified. 

Percentage of 
nitrogen in coal 
obtained as 
ammonia. 

I. 

80 

1-7 

Added. 

2-64 

Decomposed. 

1*06 

49-0 1 

n. 

So 

145 

4-24 

1-27 

61*5 

m. 

78 

3-5 

2-00 

1-58 

60*0 ! 

TV. 

75 

J 

>5-0 

l-7o 

1-58 

57*5 i 

\ 


I. Bone and Wheeler, Series I. 
n. Mond plant. 

in and lY. '‘Low temperature" producer. 


The question of ammonia recovery is now of httle importance 
owing to the rise of the synthetic ammonia industry. 
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WATER GAS AXD TOTAL GASIFICATIOX 

WATER GAS 

Water gas is produced by the action of steam on carbon at a iiijL 
temperaiure. to ensure the reaction taking, as completely as possible, 
the form : 

C H,0 (water) = CO 4- H.— 71,240 B.Th.U. 

12 Ib. ISlb. ' 

Theoretically, then, water gas consists wholly of two combustible 
gases of practically the same gross calorific value per cubic foot. In 
actual practice a small quantity of carhon dioxide results from the 
reaction : 

C - 2H,0 (water) = COo-H.— 72,080 B.Th.U. 

12 lb. 36 !b. 

According to the theory already given, the proportion of gases 
formed by this latter reaction increases with lower temperatiiies of 
operating. In addition to the non-cornhustible gas, carhon dioxide, 
small quantities of nitrogen, and occasionally a little oxygen accompany 
the gas, these being residual gases in certain portions of the apparatus 
from the air blast which precedes the steam blast. The following 
range of composition is deduced from a number of analyses : 

Hydrogen . , . . . 45-51 per cent 

Carbon monoxide .... 40-45 „ 

Carbon dioxide .... 3-6 „ 

Nitrogen 3-7 „ 

Methane ...... 0-1-0-5 ,, 

The calorific value of water gas is about 300-310 B.Th.U. gross, and 28*)- 
290 B.Th,XJ. net per cu. ft. The calorific intensity of the water-gas 
flame is high. 

'Since water gas contains only traces of methane and no unsaturated 
hydrocarbons, it burns with a bluish non-luminous flame. For its 
principal application — as an addition to coal gas— water gas is ** 
burettM '' to render it luminous : the uncarburetted gas is sometimes 
known IS “ blue water gas7 

4 Carburation of the gas may be attained by either a hot or coict 
proce^. In the former, suitable oils are ** cracked " by subieetios 
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. ;.:_L ' the r^>ulting oil-gas, of high illuminating power, 

/ rh- :io:>l"::-:i:ous water gas: in the latter, volatile tar 

. ; to eontVr the necessary illuminating power (benzole 

Th ■ 'tamimcTure of earburerted water gas is now a most important 
V in the coal-gas industry: the annual production in 1931 

1 la-'e has already been given (p. 260). The consumptions of coke 
..ni apDroviniate to 44-0 lb. and 1-30 gals, per 1000 cu. ft. of gas 


B -mre the conditions of use of coal gas changed so that it is no longer 
, that its illuminating power shall be high, the gas resulting 

:: :.i ihrh-temperature distillation of ordinary coal in small charges 
— il rt'-ached the necessary standard of illuminating power. Prior 
' u proporrion of cannel coal was generally retorted to raise the 

hhnninating power, and the high price of cannel rendered this system 
l ! enrichment expensive. By the use of carburetted water gas enrich- 
ment is obtained at a much lower cost, and other economical advantages 
have contributed greatly to the extension of its use ; among these may 
II* mentioned that a water-gas plant enables the gasworks manager 
quickly to meet a rapid demand for gas owing to fogs. etc. ; it provides 
a use for a considerable proportion of the coke produced in the gas 
r-torts. so helping to maintain a fair price for the surplus available fox 
outsiae aispGsal ; it enables a smaller stock of coal to be maintained ; 
and, lastly, leads to economy in labour, so that although its use specifi- 
cally to give added illuminating power does not hold so generally as in 
me past, its otner advantages may determine the continuation and 
extension of its use in gasworks' practice. 

The composition of carburetted water gas is : 


Hydrogen 
Carbon monoxide 
Satumied hydrocarbons 
Unsaturated hydrocarbons 
Carbon dioxide 
Nitrogen . . . . 


Authority : Korting. Spiers. 

. . 34:— 38 3 / "0 

. 23-23 30-5 

. 17-21 14-0 

. 13-16 7-4 

. 0 - 2 - 2-2 5-6 

. 2 - 5 - 5-0 5-5 


lue theoretical considerations governing the production of water 
nave been given already. One point only demands further reference. 
Irenas been shown (Equation c, p. 276) that in the decomposition of 
>0 in, oi steam by 1 lb. of carbon, in the ideal water-gas equation, 
tyo ? b.Ti^.U. mdbt he supplied. Many attempts were made to obtain 
u^at ny tne combustion of carbon in a furnace built around the 
g-nerator in winch the actual production of water gas was being carried 
on : me process would then be a continuous one, but all such attempts 
i^ave resulted in failure in practice. 

Rcuuurse tnereiore must be made to au intermittent method, in 
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wHch the fuel first is heated to high incandesceuce by an air blast, and 
then the steam passed through the same generator until the temperature 
has been reduced below the point at which good gas can be obtained. 
The process thus demands alternate blows with air, and gas-maldn& 
periods, ‘'runs/'' where steam is employed. 

Any intermittent process necessarily suffers from certain disadvan- 
tages as compared with a continuous one. Either a gasholder must be 
provided in which to collect the water gas, or more than one producer 
must be installed, the number depending on the relative duration of the 
blow and run periods. Fmhher, owing to the endothermic 
character of the steam-carhon reaction, the producer is working at a 
constantly falling temperature during the run ; the gas consequentlv 
is not of constant composition, and, as shown by theoretical considera- 
tions already given, the carbon dioxide present will increase steadily in 
amount. 

According to Equation- h (p. 275), if the air blast results simply in 
the production of carbon monoxide, 4314 B.Th.U. are available per lb. 
of carbon gasified. It foRows that per Ih. of carbon converted into 

water gas . or a little more than an equal weight of carbon must 

he used for the air-carhon reaction. On the other hand, if the 
working conditions could be made such that carbon dioxide alone 
resulted in the air blast, giving according to Equation a (p. 275) 14.5C€ 
B.Th.U., then the carbon for supplying the heat for 1 lb. of carbon 

4350 

converted to water gas would be only = 0*30 lb. 

14,500 

The process of Lowe and Tessie du Motay originated in America in 
1873, hut the blow period was used to make producer gas containing 
30 per cent, of carbon monoxide. Since the idea of the blow is to store 
as much heat in the generator as possible with the expenditure of as little 
coke as possible, blowing to CO 2 only would be advantageous. This was 
suggested by DeRwik, who advocated shaRow fuel beds with which the 
COo content of the blow could be raised to 18—20 per cent. Modem 
practice is something of a compromise, the blow gases contaming ffom 
12-14 per cent, of COo and 12-5 to 10*5 per cent, of CO. Under these 
conditions the carbon consumed during the blow is approximately equal 
to that consumed in making the water gas. 

O o 

Manufacture of Water-Gas. It is best to consider the manu- 
facture of “ blue water gas before deaRng with the more complicated 
systems for “ carburetted ” water gas. Water gas-is normaRy made 
from fuels such as coke or anthracite which contain very little y^tile 
matter. The range of composition of the gas has been given above. 
Apart from these constituents water gas contains EgS (about 80 graiis 
per 100 cu. ft.) and traces of iron carbonyl. It generaUy contains ^ a 
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solid impurity fine dust consktiiig mairdy of silica and. sulphur, which 
causes difficulty owing to deposition in pipes and at burners. Owing to 
its high production cost in comparison with producer gas, blue water-gas 
plants are not common, the gas beiug made mainly for certain industrial 
applications, e.g. where a high flame intensity is required. Recently 
a demand for large plants has arisen in connection with the synthetic 
ammonia and synthetic fuel oil industries ; the generators compare in 
size with those used in the manufacture of carburetted water gas. 

In its simplest form a water-gas generator, Figure 52, is a brick-lined 
steel casing containing the fuel bed, supported on a suitable grate, and 
with air, steam and fuel supphes and a stack for the escape of blow gases. 


2 



The valves are arranged for central control and the plant is operated 
on a time cycle as follows, assuming the fuel bed to he approximately 
at the working temperature: 

1. Blow with air (1) with stack valve (2) open for say 60 seconds. 

2. Open lower steam valve (3), wait a few seconds for water gas to 

clear the blow gas through the stack valve. Close stack valve 
and open gas valve (5) to scrubber. 

3. Steam for say one minute. 

d. Close lower steam supply (3) and open upper steam supply (4). 
Close upper gas valve (5) and open lower gas valve (6). 

5. Steam for say two minutes downwards. 

6. Close the upper steam supply and lower gas valve ; open the 

lower steam supply and upper gas valve. 

T. Steam for say one minute upwards. 

8. (3ose lowmr steam supply and upper gas valve. 

9. Open stack valve and turn on air supply. 
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■This cycle of nine operations, occupying about five minutes, is 
repeated until it is necessary to recharge the generator vith fuel. Tliis 
is done when the level has fallen from say 7 ft. 6 in. to about 6 ft. duriiiL' 
about six complete cycles. Finally, after about fifty-four cycles, it is 
necessary to remove clinker from the generator. This is done throush 
the doors by means of long pokers. 

A number of precautions are necessary in the operation of tlie 
plants. The most important are : 

(i) The water gas enters the scrubber through a water seal so that 
gas from the main, which may be under pressure, cannot return to the 
hot generator during the blow periods or when charging or chnkerins. 

(ii) In order that the operations detailed under 4 and 6 above should 
be done simultaneously, the valves are linked together so that- the 
operator has only one movement to make other than adjustment of the 
steam to the correct working pressure. 

(iii) The main reason for up and down steaming is to maintam the 
fuel bed at a uniform working temperatmre and to keep the formation 
of clinker tinder control. After charging the generator with fuel, and 
after cliokering, it is necessary to steam upwards for one cycle m order 
to bring the new fuel bed to the working temperature. Otherwise the 
steam used in down running would come into contact with cold coke 
and a poor gas yield would restdt. 

(iv) Before the top charging door can be opened to admit fresh coke 
the stack valve must be opened and the air turned on for a few seconds 
to sweep the space above the fuel bed free from water gas. If this is 
not done an explosion would result. 

{vj For a similar reason an up-run must always precede a blow so 
that the bottom of the generator shall he full of stea n ; if it contained 
gas, as at the end of a down-run, the introduction of air would again 
cause an explosion. 

(vi) When the time for clinkering “ the generator approaches it 
is customary to steam upwards for several cycles in order to cool the 
fire-bars and the lower part of the- bed and facilitate working. 

(vii) The water gas as it leaves the plant is scrubbed by a counter 
current of water in a special scrubber to free it from dust. 

The first modification which was made to the above simple type ot 
generator was the addition of a combustion chamber for burning tae 
blow gases and a waste-heat boiler for the recovery of the sensible heat 
of the hot gases and the potential heat of the blow gas as steam which 
could be employed on the process. The arrangement is similar to that 
described below for carburetted water gas. The time cycle required a 
certain amount of modification in that the stack valve is now placed at 
tne outlet of the boiler flues, and allowance must be made for the time 
taken by the gases to pass through the additional free space. For 
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pxample. about eight seconds are allowed to elapse between the opening 
of the steam and gas valves and the closing of the stack valve when 
r iovnni:- Additional complications are also introduced for the operator 
:n the manipulation of air valves supplying the air for combustion of the 
i’cAV sases in the heat exchanger. 

A later modincation is the introduction of water jackets for the 
^renerators to assist in heat recovery as steam. 

In modern plants of large size the entire programme of operations is 
now carried out niechanicaliy. the timing being controlled by an elec- 
trical timing device which controls all the operations including the 
chardnn of the coke at the correct intervals. Ohnker discharge is 
made automatic and continuous hy the use of rotating grates which 


Pig. 53. — Wariatioa of Rate of Gas MaMiig m Water-gas Practice. 


crush the clinker and discharge it continuously through a water-seal 
or, in some cases, a specially constructed dry seal. 

‘There are a number of factors which afect the yield of water gas, 
such as depth of foel bed, rate of blow, working temperature, etc., but 
before considering these it is desirable first to have a clear idea of the 
nature of the variations which occur in the different parts of the water- 
gas cycle. The variations are best illustrated from the work of King 
and Shaw (Fuel Research Technical Paper 6, 1923), and King and 
Williams (Fuel Research Technical Papers 27 and 30, 1930). 

The volume variations appear in a very interesting way when use 
is made of the photographic recorder of King and WiUiams (loc. (yit.). A 
portion of a chart is shown in Figure 53. This is obtained as a record 
on a moving chart of the differential pressure on both sides of an orifiice 
plate in the gas stream. The volume of gas is proportional to the 
square root of this pressure difference, so that after calibration of an 
instrument the area of the curves can be measured in terms of gas 
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volume. This uieasurement is facilitated the use of a square-root 
plardmeter. The horizontal lines are spaced 1 mm. apart on the full- 
size records. 

In Figure 53 the line ab, the base line, represents no gas flov. at 
b the gas begins to flow in the main and the differential pressure at the 
orifice is shown by the ordinate bb^. As the rate of gas production Ms 
off, owing to the endothermic nature of the reactions, the height of the 
ordinate decreases until, when steam is shut off at cc^ it is less than 
half bb^. During the internal cd, the fire is being blown and no gas h 
passing in the main. In the second cycle, defg, the direction of steaming 
is altered from npwards to downwards at e and then reversed at/. The 
momentary pauses caused by the change of direction of flow of sases 
in the generator are clearly seen. Further cycles repeat the same cioTes 
and the zero is continuously checked during the blows. The shape of 
the curves shows how the rate of gas-making decreases as the tempera- 
ture of the fuel bed falls. In an extended run a general decrease would 
also appear in hand-clinkered plants owing to the accumulation of 
clinker. 

The proportions of up- and down-running are variable and depend 
upon the nature and amount of the ash in the fuel. Generally they 
are chosen to keep the oxidation zone low and the clinker within reach ; 
too much down-running would choke the grate with fused clinker. 
Figure 53, however, indicates that a study of the gas volumes produced 
in the correspondmg parts of each cycle would facilitate an exact 
balance of conditioE^ in cases where the ash was not of a difficult 
character. 

It will have been realized that the composition and calorific value 
of water gas must vary, as well as its volume, during the stages described 
above. The scope of these changes is iflustrated in Table LII, from 
results quoted by King and Shaw {loo. ciL). During the first one 
mmute up-run gas is made at the rate of 571 cu. ft. per minute, during 
the down-run at 450 cu. ft., and during the last up-run at only 370 cu. ft. 
From beginning to end of a gas-making cycle the decrease in rate mar 
be as much as 50 per cent. 

The thermal balance of operations in a simple water-gas generator 
may also be illustrated from King and Shaw. Their results are shown 
in Table LIII, and yield the foUowing conclusions regarding a water- 
gas generator in which there is no recovery of heat from the hoi 
gases. 

(i) The heat available in the water gas produced is not more than 
60 per cent, of that in the fuel and ste-am used. 

(ii) The proportion of heat lost from the system in the hot gases is 
very high, over 30 per cent. 

(iii) The lo^ of unbumed fuel is high, about 5 per cent. 
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TABLE LH 

Rate of Production and Cootosition of Water Gas at Different Stages 
In a Generator Producing oOO.CMX) cu. ft-, per day 



During 

f 

During 

During 

! 


first- 

down- 

rinai 

Averasce. 1 


up-run. 

run. 

up-run. 

1 

Gas Tolanie, cu. ft. per min. 

571 

; 450 ! 

370 

436 

Gas composition : 





CO, 

2-2 

2*3 

9*0 

4-5 

CO 

45-S 

43-6 

39-4 

41-6 

Ho ^ 

47-0 

52-5 

510 

oO-o 

CH^ 

OB 

0-4 

0*1 

0-2 

Xo 

4*7 

1*2 

0*5 

3-2 

Gas calorific value, B.Th.L’. . 

298 

310 

290 

296 

Ilaximum temperature of gases 




Blow gas 

leaving generator — deg. C. 

670 

440 

600 

7S0 

Blow gas . 

. CO. 

CO Ho 

CH4 

Xo 


14-6 

9-3 3-7 

0-8 

71*6 

Calorific value 

. 49 B.Th.U. per cu. 

ft. 



TABLE Lin 


Thermal Baiange op Water-Gas Process 
Percentages of Heat to Generator 


Coke 92-52 

Water gas, potential 

57-81 

Steam . . . . .7-35 

„ „ sensible 

3-23 

Air 0-13 

Blow-gas, potential 

18-95 


„ sensible 

9-33 


Clinker and ashes, potential . 

2-28 


Unbumt coke, potential 

2-26 


Dust, potential 

0-33 


Sensible heat of last three . 

0-33 


Water vapour 

2-13 


Difference, including radia- 

0-07 


tion, etc., losses 

3-28 

100-00 


100-00 

So far as yields are concerned the following figures emerge from the 
same data : 

cu. ft. 

Gas produced per lb. of drv, ash-free coke . . - 30-1 


jj j, ,, steam. 

30-3 



These figures are useful for ealcuIatiorL purposes either as quoted or in 
terms of the amounts required to produce 1000 cu. ft. of trater gas ; 
these are 33-2 lb. coke and 33-0 lb. steam respectively. 
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The large losses of Leat from the system in the hot gases has led to 
the development of waste-heat boilers and recuperators and regenerators. 
The former were not at first popular, but the original difficulties have 
now been overcome and all the larger plants now employ water jackets 
on the generators and waste-heat boilers. Steam recovery figures for 
a carburetted water-gas plant have been quoted of 73 lb. per 1000 cu. ft. 
of gas at a pressure of 95 lb. per sq. in. This represents a boiler efficiencv 
of about 45 per cent. Owing to the fact that this steam would have 
been raised by coke breeze and not by lump coke, this does not represent 
a corresponding saving of coke. 

Operating figures for a large modern water-gas plant are quoted in 
Engineeruig (1929, March 22). The plant embodies generators of 10 ft. 
internal diam. by 13 ft. high, each of which makes 1-9 million cu. ft. 
per day at a mean calorific value of about 295 B.Th.U. This represents 
67,000 to 70,000 cu. ft. of gas per ton of coke containing 10 per cent, of 
ash and 5 per cent, of moisture. Steam raised by the boilers amounts 
to 96 lb. per 1000 cu. ft. of water gas made. 

Important Factors in Water-Gas Practice. It will be realized 
from the above that the important factors in the obtaining of.^a..gogd 
thermal yield in water-gas manufacture are (i) the storage of heat in the 
fuel bed in the minimum time and with the minimum loss, and (ii) 
the efficient utilization of the heat thus stored. Provision (i) can be 
attained by increasing the efficiency of the blow, assuming that the 
final temperature cannot be raised beyond a certain point determined 
by the fusibility of the ash. This can be done by blowing as completely 
as possible to COo. either {a) by using a shallow fuel bed, as in the old 
DeRwik-Fleischer process , or (6) increasing the rate of blowing. The first 
alternative reduces the output of a given plant, and the second seems 
more desirable, the tune of blowing being reduced correspondingly 
with increase of rate so that the mean temperature of the fuel 
bed remains the same. The limits imposed on this alternative are the 
practical ones of cost of high-pressure fans and disturbance of the 
fuel bed. 

Edng and Shaw {loe. cit) have reported experiments with a shallow 
fuel bed in a Humphreys and Glasgow generator rated at 500,000 cu. ft. 
per day. 


Fuel bed — ^ft.. .... 

3*0 

3-5 

40 

7-0 

Thermal efS.cieney, per cent. 

54*7 

57-8 

59-9 

57-8 

CO^ in blow gas, per cent. 

19-5 

19-0 

19-1 

14*5 

Gas made per day, cu. ft. 

237,000 

230.000 

219,000 

378,000 

Heat lost by radiition, etc., per cent. 

11-8 

10-6 

11-2 

3-3 


The above results show that a higher thermal efficiency is obtainable 
in this way despite the higher proportional losses due to radiation, etc., 
which are the result of lower output. 
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In later esperiinents the increase of efficiency possible by increasing 


rate of blowing is clearly shown ; 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Rate, cu. ft. air per minute . 

4,780 

2.300 

1.400 

Volume of air per blow 

802 

997 

1,167 

Efficiency of blow .... 

86 

84 

61 

Efficiency of process .... 

: therms water gas per 100 therms coke) 

76*8 

72*4 

68*7 


Small increases in efficiency can be assured by finding the optimum 
conditions for the rate of passage of steam through the fuel bed. In 
British practice the normal efficiency in steam decomposition is about 
70 per cent. 

TempeTature oj Operation. The higher the temperature range over 
which the fuel bed fluctuates, the higher will be the thermal efficiency 
of the process and the better the water gas produced. The normal 
range is about 250'' C.. i.e. 1400" C. at the end of the blow and 1150° C. 
at the end of the run. King and WilKams (Fuel Ees. Tech. Paper 30, 
1931) have shown that, by reducing the output of a generator until the 
Temperature range is such that clinker troubles are prevented an 
increase of efficiency of as much as 20 per cent, over normal conditions 
is possible. 

Industrial Applications of Water Gas. The chief use of water 
gas is in its carburetted form (see below) as a substitute for coal gas for 
towns' purposes. "Blue’’ water gas is, however, of special ser^dce in 
many heating operations. Its gross calorific value is about 310 B.Th.U. , 
and net 280 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. The gas is capable of giving a very 
Liah flame temperature. According to Roessler, with pre-heated 
air a temperature well above the meEing-point of platinum (1780'' C. ; 
3236' F.) is attained ; under ordinary conditions of comhustion the 
hottest part of the flame is from 1530-1645° C. (2800-3000° F.). 

For furnace heating, where the work is intermittent and quick 
heating is desired, water gas has the advantage over ordinary producer 
(mixed) gas. It has been used to a limited extent in steel furnaces, 
but here producer gas — used hot and with its tar vapours — with its 
simpler production, continuous make, and less costly plant is more 
generally advantageous. For furnaces for heating drop forgings and 
stampings and such class of work, it is employed, and to a limited extent 
tor metal melting. Plant is, however, unlikely to be installed specially 
for these uses. 

l^ater gas is, however, valuable for special welding processes, 
especially for steel mains and pipes. According to Meade, the burners 
for this purpose are supplied with gas at half a lb. pressure, the 
air at *24 lb., the consumption per burner being 9000 cu. ft. per hour. 
A steel mam 18 ft. long and i in. thick can be welded along the joint 
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in about one noux. Tke same 'Rriter states tkat water gas is used also 
for glass melting and for cement Mins. 

TTater gas is not normally used for power production in gas engines, 
owing to its high percentage of hydrogen and the resulting tendency to 
pre-ignition. The higher percentage of water gas to give an explosive 
mirture with air is 57 ; the lower limit, 12*5 per cent. 

One of the most interesting dewelopments in the use of water gas 
is in the production of pure hydrogen. For this gas there are very 
large demands to-day, principally for the synthetic production of 
ammonia hy combining the hydrogen with atmospheric nitrogen. 
Hydrogenation processes for the treatment of coal and tars are under 
development and have already been described (Ch. VIII). The 
hydrogen may he obtained directly from the water gas by the usual 
processes of hquefaction, carbon monoxide being the more easiiv 
liquefied gas. The more general methodj however, involves the well- 
known action of iron on steam at a high temperature. Spathic iron 
ore is reduced by the passage of water gas over it at about 760” C. 
until its surface is metallic iron. This reduced surface then serves to 
convert steam into hydrogen, the iron becoming again oxidized. The 
process is operated on a time cycle similar to that of the water- 
gas process. From 2 to 2-5 volumes of water gas are consumed 
per volume of hydrogen produced and the latter may easily have 
a purity of over 99 per cent. , the impurities being carbon monoxide 
and nitrogen. 

Carburetted Water Gas. Garhuretted ” water gas is a sub- 
stitute, for towns’ purposes, of coal gas. One important point in its use 
is the rapidity with which the plant can he brought into operation to 
supply sudden demands. This hexibility is an important reason for the 
wide use of plants for its manufacture. 

The generator and its system of valves are the same in a carburetted 
water-gas system as for simple or “ blue ” water gas. The additional 
plant necessary are the carburettor for vaporizing the enriching oil and 
the superheater for cracMng the vapour to permanent gas. 

The general arrangement of a modern plant is shown in the frontis- 
piece and also in section in Figure 54. The generator has a boiler 
iacket, mechanical grate and automatic controls on valve operation 
and coke feed. The carburettor is a cylindrical brick-lined chamber 
filled with chequer work over which the enriching oil is sprayed. In 
F^reM the carburettor is of a special type and does not contain chequer 
brickwork, but two ignition arches are sprung across the carburettor. 
The oil is sprayed upwards from four nozzles spaced round the cir- 
cumference as shown and directed upwards at an angle of about 30'' sc 
that the oil travels against the gas stream. Oil may also be sprayed 
into the dome of the generator over the fuel bed. 
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The superheater is similar to the carburettor and in 
carried bv the crater gas is cracked to permanent gas. 

The plant is operated as for water gas. During the blow the carbon, 
monoxide in the gases is burned with air in the carburettor and super- 
heater. raising these chambers to the working tempera^ture. ^hen 
water gas is being made oil is admitted to the carburettor immediate y 
after opening the steam wahre. The oil is vaporized, leaving some coke 



Pig. 54. — Carburetted Water-gas Plant. 
{Power Gas Gorjporation). 


in the chequer work. The oil supply is checked before the end of the 
nm so as to make sure that all of it is vaporized before the next blow 
During the blow the residual carbon is partly burned oC The necessity 
tor fairly frequent cleaning out has resulted in tie design of plain 
chambers such as in Figure 54. 

The correct temperature for cracking the oil is approximately 
i3€~i60"0. in the superheater. The temperature in the oarhurettor 
tends to vary widely (10()0--600^ C.), but this is less important, 
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time of contact of the gases ^ti tie iot surfaces may vary from one 
to ten seconds TOiout muci change in efficiency of cracking. The oil 
normally used is petroleum '' gas oil '' (boiling range 200-300-). Tie 
amount of oil used depends upon tie degree of enriciinent required. 
Ill good practice the cracking of one gallon of gas oil v-ill \deld 70 cu. ft. 
of gas having a calorific value of about 1550 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. lu 
order to raise the calorific value of water gas from 295 to 500 B.Th.U. it 
would therefore be neGessary to crack over 2 gallons of oil per 1000 cu. ft. 
of carburetted gas made. This represents an efficiency of cracking of 
about 75 per cent., the remaining 25 per cent, being accounted for as 
carbon deposited and as heayt" unvaporized residue which is collected 
from the svstem as water-gas tar. This tar may amount to about 15 
gallons per 100 gallons of oil cracked. A portion of the oil vaporized is 
present in the gas as condensible, rather than gaseous, hydrocarbons. 
This may amount to 10 per cent, of the oil gasified. 

The thermal balance of the combined process, water-gas generation 
and oil cracking, can be illustrated from the work of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers (7th Report, 1922). 

ThKEOIAL BiJLANCE OP CARSmETTED WaTER-GaS ■MaNTJPACTURE 


Coke . 

57-3 

Gas, potential heat 

60-2 

Oil . 

38-0 

sensible heat 

4-0 

Air . 

0-1 

Steam, nndecomposed . 

1*9 

Steam . 

4-1 

Tar, potential heat 

6-0 



sensible heat 

0-3 



Blow, gas, potential heat 

12-9 



sensible heat 

6-3 



Clinker and ash . 

4-2 



Radiation, etc. . 

3-7 


100-0 100-0 


In this case the calorific value of the gas was 485 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. 
and the amount of oil sprayed amounted to 1*854 gals, per lOOO cu. fr. 
of c.w.g. made. The efficiency of gas production was 67-1 per cent. 

The Cleaning of Water Gas. The gases leaving the generator 
of a water-gas plant contain water vapour, sulphur compounds and dust. 
The dust in particular must he carefully removed to avoid trouble witn 
valves and mains. This is doue either by means of baffled dust traps 
followed by counterflow water washers and finally, if very efficient 
cleaning k desired, by centrifugal cleaners. Such treatment removes 
only a small proportion of the hydrogen sulphide, and this must be 
removed by the usual iron oxide method. Isoxmal amounts are 70-flt 
grains per 100 cu. ft. of gas. 

In the manufacture of carburetted water gas the position is com- 
plicated by the presence of tar from imperfectly cracked oil, and tar 
extractors and separating tanks are added to the system. 
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Variations in Carburetted Water-Gas Practice. Generally 

-i-akins. tEe Tariations which, are possible in making caiburetted water 
.- 1 - ? re less than in making simple water gas. It is essential that the 
-'-'iperature of the cracking surface be maintained at the right level 
--i that other conditions mnst be arranged to suit. The higher the 
r-al''>rific value aimed at, the greater is the volume of oil to be cracked 
pnd the generator must have a higher temperature in order that the 
hkw gases will contain more carbon monoxide and provide more heat 
on combustion. 

Two variations of the water-gas process, the back-rnn and the down- 
run. are employed to increase the efficiency of operation. In the 
Chrisinan down-run process the relatively cool down-run gases are by- 
passed so that they do not cool down the carburettor and superheater. 
The necessarv oil-cracking is, in this process, all done on the np-run 
gas which leaves the generator at a higher temperatnre. It has been 
esrimated that this simple change reduced the fuel consumption by 
2 ro 3 lb. per 1000 cu. ft. of water gas made. It will be apparent that 
rhe generator efficiency is not increased by this modification. 

The Back-Run Process, In this process the steam for the down- 
run is introduced at the top of the superheater, thereby cooling the 
brickwork so that the blow gases which follow do more work and leave 
the system at a lower temperature. The down-run gas, as in the 
Chrisman back-run, is not carburetted and all the enriching is done on 
rhe np-run gas. This modification is stated to reduce fuel consumption 
by about 3 lb. per 1000 cu. ft. of gas made. Most of the saving is 
effected by the return of heat from the superheater to the generator 
and lower r^te of cooling of the fuel bed. One disadvantage is the loss of 
steam when the superheater is swept by the up-run which follows the 
down-run. 

Full details and comparisons of back run and down procedure can 
be found in the excellent paper by the 31st Research Committee of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, 1932. The plant used was by Humphreys 
and Glasgow, and had a rated capacity of 1-75 million cu. ft. of gas of 
oiwj B.Th.U. per day. The following are important data, quoted from 
the report, for carburetted gas of 490 B.Th.U. : 


Back- Down- 


Coke consumption, lb. per 1000 cu. ft. 
Steam to generator „ „ ,, ,, „ 

it a plant ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, 

Total ,, ,, ,, ,, 

,, raised in annular boiler 

raised in waste-heat boiler , 

Oil 


als. 


• - = i 

Efficiency per cent, of production of water gas . 

T J 


run, 

41-9 

41-2 

41-3 

82-0 

36-4 

86-0 

2-44 

48-0 


carburetted gas 68-8 


run. 

41- 3 
40-4 

42- 2 
8-26 
38-3 
87-3 
2-24 
49-1 
68-5 
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Back- 

Do’wm- 

Composition of carburetted gas : 

run. 

mn. 

CO . 2 

3*7 

3-7 

CrtHm 

7'4 

7-5 

O 2 

0-4 

0-5 

H2 

37-3 

36-5 

CO 

34*8 

35*5 

CH 4 

9-0 

8-6 

CMc 

1-0 

1-6 

n; 

0-9 

61 

B.Th.U. 

494-7 

491-2 


The Use of Oocygeru If a cKeap supply of oxygen were ayailable 
it would be possible to operate the water-gas process without tie blow 
period by using a mixture of oxygen and steam. So far tMs modification 
of the process has not progressed beyond tie experimental stage. 
Since the temperature of the generator must be kept below the slagging 
temperature of the ash, the output tends to be low and the proportion 
of carbon gasified to CO., high. Using a blast consisting of 3 volumes 
of oxygen to 7 volumes of steam, it is reported that the water gas has 
the composition, CO2 13*2, Oo l-l, CnHm 2-3, CO 32-9, Ha 42-8, OH4 
1*1 and No 6-6. It has been calculated that, for this purpose, com- 
mercial oxygen would have to be available at about Is. per 100Qcu.ft. 

An alternative method of supplying the endothermic heat of reaction 
of the run so as to obtain a continuous process is to heat the generator 
externally. This alternative offers greater promise and a gas of higher 
calorific value, but so far has received comparatively little attention. 

OIL GAS 

Oil gas is made by the cracking or thermal decomposition of oil 
as in the enrichment of water gas. In the United States, in certain 
districts where oil is cheap, the oil gas is distributed as a towns’ gas. 
In this country its chief application is in isolated positions. Several 
types of process are available which give satisfactory yields. In the 
Dayton process a cracking chamber is heated externally by oil burners 
and a mixture of gas and air atomized into the chamber. It is possible 
to vary the calorific value of the gas from 300 to 560 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. 
conveniently. The consumption of oil is about 4 gals, per 1000 cu. ft. 
of gas of 450 B.Th.U., and its cost in the U.S.A. is stated to be about 
35 cents. The thermal efficiency of the process is about 75 per cent, to 
gas, while about 8 gals, of tar are produced per 100 gals, of oil cracked. 
Carefoi control of the conditions of cracking is necessary in order to avoid 
the axxsumulation of carbon in the retort. 

THE COMPLETE GASIFICATION OP COAL 

Proce^es for the complete gasification of coal are the direct resuli 
of attemptB to manufacture water gas with coal as the fuel instead ol 
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f-nke. In the early days of -water-gas plants coal and antliracite were 
used, but these soon gave place to coke. During the last ten to fifteen 
rears the use of coal has been revived, partiGiilarly in the XJnited States, 
and modified processes are now available which are both efficient and 
practical. 

In a water-gas generator the obtdous difficulties which the use- of 
coal dves rise to are those caused by the caking of the coal, swelling and 
stiekiiip: in the generator, resistance to the passage of the gases, etc. The 
lar carried by the gas is another source of trouble in the operation of 
valves, especially as the tar fog is present in the blow gas as well as in 
the water gas. When using coal the blast pressure is generally lower, the 
output of the generator less by perhaps 30 per cent., and amount of fuel 
used for a given output of gas greater by about 10 per cent. Some- 
rimes the gas made in the last portion of the blow is passed to the 
wash-bos since it is rich enough not to dilute the water gas too much. 
A mc-dification of the generator is due to Murdock, Evans and Ltuigren 
(Anier. Gas Assoc., 1925), who introduce a brick pier into the coal bed 
so that the rate of heat transfer is increased by disturbing the central 
plastic zone. Output and yield are both increased as a result. 





With 

Without 




pier. 

pier. 

Puel, lb. per 1000 cu. ft. 


, , 

37-2 

41-2 

Output .... 

. 

, 

144 

lOD 


The use of coal in this way is obviously wasteful since too high a 
proportion of the coal gas is lost in the blow gas. The idea of using the 
sensible heat of the water-gas process to carhonize coal has, however, 
given rise to complete gasification proper where the coal is treated in 
two zones, the blow gas lea\dng the system at the top of the gasification 
zone. Since the sensible heat of the water gas is insufficient alone to 
carbonize the coal in the carbonization zone, heat must be supplied either 
externally or by superheating the water gas or by using the potential 
heat of the blow gases to heat the carhonization zone. 

The advantage to he gained by gasifying coal in a single process 
rather than by combining coal carbonization with a water-gas plant can 
be illustrated by the following yields per ton of coal : 

Therms. 

Coal gas, 13,400 cu. fb. at 560 B.Th.U. 75-0 

M’ater gas, 30,000 cu. ft. at 296 B.Th.U. 88-S 

163-8 

Complete gasification (Humphre 3 rs and Glasgow) : 

53,720 cu. ft. at 340 B.Th-U. . . . 182-8 

In making the comparison it is assumed that 3 cwt. of coke per ton 
ot coal are req^uired for carbonization purposes, that 10 cwt. remain 
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for treatment in the water-gas generator, and that the latter recovers 
from waste heat all the steam necessary for running it. 

Against this gain of 12 per cent, there is the loss of tar since the coal 
is not completely carbonized when it reaches the gasification zone. The 
complete gasification plant should take up less space, involve less capital 
expenditure and use less labour. Its most important implication is 
the complete consumption of coke, and from this point of view the 
partial utilization of the process in gas manufacture should be of 
importance as a means of halancing coke demand and supplv in 
outside markets. 

Most of the plants for complete gasification consist essentially of a 
carbonization chamber situated above a water-gas generator ; gases 
from the blow period are burned in chequer-brick chambers round the 
carbonization chamber and provide the heat necessary. The water gas 
passes upwards through the carbonization zone, protfiding more heat 
for this purpose , and mixes with the coal gas formed. The best known 
processes are the TuUy, Mond, Strache and Khaemer and Aarts. In this 
eoimtxy Tully plants are in operation in 30 to 40 gasworks. 

The Travers-Clark system (J.S.C.L. 1928, 47, 203). is rather different 
in principle. The blow gases pass from the gasification zone to a separate 
regenerator where they are burned with air. During the run. part of 
the gas made is drawn back through the heated regenerator and carries 
its heat through the coal charge, thereby effecting carbonization. 
Griffith {Manujacture of Water-Gas, Ernest Berm, Ltd.) quotes the 
results of test work on a Travers-Clark plant (quantities per ton of 
coal) : 


Uncarburetted gas, cu. ft, . . . . 41,900 

,, „ tkerms .... lo0-7 

Oil for carburetting, gals. . . . . o8'8 

Carburetted gas, cu. ft. , . , . . 45,900 

tberms .... 204*5 


The efficiency of the process is quoted at 55*3 per cent., including 
steam for the auxiliary plant or 65*2 therms of gas per 100 therms of 
coal gasified. 

In the Humphreys and Glasgow plant, the most recent type in this 
country, the regenerator is replaced by the carburettor and superheater 
of a normal carburetted water-gas plant. The plant (Figure 55) consists 
of a w-ater-gas generator with a superimposed carbonizing chamher. 
The blow gases leave the generator via an annular chamber surrounding 
it and are burnt in the carburettor with secondary air, storing hear 
therein and in the superheater. During part of the run the coal in the 
carbonizing chamber is carbonized by the sensible heat of the water gas 
resulting from a modiffed hack-run produced bv admitting steam to the 
superheater top and leading the superheated steam to the generator 
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Ko<e In anotner part of the run the coal is carbonized by the sensible 
ottbe up-run gases made from steam not superheated in this way. 
>iiiee this sensible heat is not sufficient for the purpose additional heat 
returned from the superheater and carburettor by circulating some 
Qt the uas made during the back-run along with the usual back-run 
-^eam. "^Simple adjustment of the amount of re-circulation gives com- 
rileie control of the carbonizing zone and ensures a properly carbonized 



Fig. 55.— Humphreys & Glasgow Complete Gasification System. Coal-carburetted 

Water-gas Plant. 


coke for the water-gas zone. During the time the fixing vessels are 
not being used to superheat steam they are used, as in normal carburetted- 
gas practice, for cracking the oil necessary for enrichment to a desired 
calorific value. A certain proportion of down-running is used ; the 
inimmum necessary to bring the clinker down to the grate. 

The first plant of this type was installed in 1926, with a capacity of 
■Sw.ijOO cu. ft. per day. It has shown that it can deal with Yorkshire 
calmg coalsj Durham gas coals, and blended smalls. The thermal 
yield is about 180 therms per ton of coal without addition of oil. The 
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following yields are quoted (Gas J., 1933. 204, 643) of a test on Soutli 
Yorkshire gas nuts : 


Coal (dry), per day, tons .... 12-9 

Gas per ton of dry coal, cu. ft. . . . 53,720 

„ ,, ,, , therms . . . 1S2-S 

Gas calorific yalue, B.Th.U. .... 340 


The composition of the gas is approximately CO 2 6-2, CnHm 0-8. CO 
28-0, H 2 48-0, CH, 7-0, Yolo-O. 

Further carburetting of the gas to the desired calorific value is, of 
course, achieved at the normal efl&ciency of this process. The plant as 
a whole is a flexible addition to gasworks equipment, being able to 
operate as desired on coal or on coke, to take peak loads, or render more 
coke available for sale. 

The possihihties of the alternative procedure in which the carbonizing 
zone is externally heated are brought out by Barash and Tomlinson 
(J. Inst. Fuel, 1932, 5, 333), who steamed so heatdly during carboniza- 
tion in a Glover-West retort- that no coke remained for sale, that 
produced being only just sufidcient to run the producers and ancillary 
plant. Using Wigan Arley coal (ash 7-5, moisture 2*6 per cent.), which 
on carbonization in the normal way gave a yield of 13,000 cu. ft.'of gas 
at 540 B.Th.U. or 70-2 therms, a jidd. of 53,180 cu. ft. or 191*4 therms 
at 360 B.Th.U. was realized with excessive steaming to about lOO 
per cent, by weight of the coal. Of the 13 cwt. of coke normally 

produced, the yield was reduced to about 6*5 cwt., all of which was 

required to supply the extra heat required for carbonization. The 
gas yield is not dissimilar to that quoted above for the Humphreys 
and Glasgow process, and it is suggested by the authors that the pro- 
cess deserves consideration in more than one set of circumstances in 
gasworks practice. The residual coke is not necessarily of very high 
ash content, since the ash of the consumed portion can he removed 
from the remaining lumps by screening. In this case the residual 

coke contained only 17*6 per cent, of ash and was quite suitable for 

the producer. 
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PRODUCER AXD BLAST FURXACE GAS 

PRODUCER GAS (AIR-COKE GAS, SIEMENS GAS) 

The gas resulting from the action of air only on highly heated 
carbon, and therefore consisting essentially of carbon monoxide with 
a large volume of inert nitrogen derived from the air, was the first 
form in which “ gasified “ carbon was applied in practice. Bischof 
(1839) introduced a simple form of producer, open to the air at the 
bottom, through which the air current was’ drawn by natural draught. 

The development in the use of gasified fuel was associated closely 
with improvements in metallurgical furnaces with regenerative work- 
ing, which the brothers Siemens introduced and developed. In the 
earlier forms of producer the fuel was gasified by an air current induced 
hv natural draught ; later, Siemens used a closed bottom producer, 
water being kept in the ash pit and air blown in : still later, a steam 
injection system for carrying in the air was introduced. 

The composition of the gas obtained by the action of air alone 
saould be approximately one volume of carbon monoxide and two 
volumes of nitrogen; its relation to the other fuel gases, average 
composition, etc., is given in Table III, Appendix. It has been 
shown that the cold gas efficiency of such a producer would be 
about 70 per cent. ; by using the gas hot efficiencies of from 80 to 85 
per cent, may be attained. 

The composition of the gas obtained from a bituminous fuel par- 
took naturally of the character of a mixture of producer gas proper 
and the gases' distilled from the coal. The composition of a Siemens 
gas produced from bituminous fuel in a wet-bottom producer \vas : 

Carbon monoxide 
Hydrogen . 

Methane . 

Carbon dioxide 
Oxygen 
Vitrogen . 

The use of simple producer gas -wras confined entirely to metal- 
lurgical operations. With the knowledge of the advantages of the 
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per cent. 

23-7 

8-0 

2-2 

41 

04 

61'6 
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joint action of air and steam the production of this simple gas soon 
ceased, and mixed '' gas is now employed invariahlv. 

^VMIXED GAS^^ (SEMI-WATER GAS, DOWSON GAS) 

It has been shown already that by the joint action of air and steam 
on carbon a mixed gas, consisting partly of the producer gas proper and 
water gas, may he made by a cotitimious process. This offers obmons 
advantages over any intermittent process. 

The wonderful development in the use of these poorer gaseous fuels, 
the production of which led naturally to a simultaneous improvement 
in gas engine design and operation, formed a marked feature in indus- 
trial progress at the end of the twentieth century. Reference has been 
made already to some of the advantages gaseous fuels of this char- 
acter offer. In the early years of its introduction for power and other 
purposes, the successful results obtained were due largely to the s kilf ul 
handling of the problem by Dowson, who in 1881 demonstrated the 
value of poorer gases in a 3 H.P. Otto engine. The later development 
of large gas engines, working at high compressions on these poor gases, 
and the application of these engines to the efdcient utiHzation of waste 
gases, or gases hitherto inefficiently utilized, as blast furnace gas, 
must be attributed in the mam to his pioneer work. 

Pressure and Suction Plant. The gasification of the fuel is 
carried out in cylindrical producers, in which an air-steam current acts 
upon the carbon of the fuel. The producers may be worked under 
pressure, the air being forced through either by a steam jet or by a 
fan blower. The natural development was to make the suction stroke 
of the engine itseK pull through the necessary air-steam mixture, 
giving the well-known suction gas plant. The nature of the gas pro- 
duced from a given type of fuel obviously will be almost identical for 
the same conditions of air and steam supply. 

In general, the pressure plant is more particularly suited to the 
production of large quantities of gas, and is adopted almost universallv 
where gas is required for both power and heating purposes. More 
recently special forms of such plant, in which air-steam is drawn 
through by a fan and the gas distributed much as with pressure sys- 
tems, have been designed, but their advantages over the pressure 
system are not very obmous, beyond reduction of the risk of carhon 
monoxide poisoning should a leak occur. Working under suction, 
gas cannot escape outwards ; any leakage will be of air inwards. 

The suction plant is suited more particularly to power production 
on a small or moderate scale, and generally the gas producer, gas 
cleansing arrangements and engine form a complete unit. 

Until about tea years ago a considerable proportion of industrial 
power was raised by suction-gas plants, but to-day the increased 
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^gciency of steam plants, the extending use of the heavy oil engine 
and'eleiricitv distribution by the grid/’ have reduced their use to 
fniall units in special circumstances. 

Fuels for Gas Producers. Since the regular flow of gas through 
n bed of fuel is an important factor in the process it is apparent that 
the type of fuel most suited is that which does not coke or cohere and 
which allows free passage of the gases. Such fuels are anthracite and 
rnke. The design of the auxiliary plant will he least complicated the 
purer the gas as it leaves the producer ; the simplest form then will be 
for plant ^ihzing anthracite or coke. The advantage of being able 
TO work with bituniinons coals of lower cost is ob^rous, but their use 
entails greater complication in design, higher first cost and working 
expenses, where the gas has to be used in engines. The tar vapours 
mav be advantageous in metallurgical operations, by reason of their 
adding to the calorific value of the gas. In this case the gas passes as 
directlv as possible from the producer to the furnace, and its sensible 
heat also is ntihzed. In general, bituminous fuels are best treated in 
pressure plant; although several forms of suction plant work success- 
fullv on certain t}^es of hituminons fuel. 

The variety of fuels which have met with successful application 
in gas-producer practice covers pretty well all carbonaceous materials, 
ranging from high-class anthracite to colliery refuse containing over 
50 per cent, of ash, quite useless for fuel in any other way ; it includes 
lignites, peat, wood waste, spent tan, coco-nut shells, etc. 

In the case of coals the chief limiting factor is cakmg power since 
caking coals tend to form crusts which crack and form channels through 
which the air and steam pass too readily. The ratio of hydrogen to 
oxygen in producer coals should normally he less than 0-55. Since 
high-volatile coals are often non-caking the maximum enrichment of 
the gas is conveniently obtained by using non-caking coals of 35-40 
per cent, volatile matter. Non-caking or weakly caking coals are, 
however, equally convenient as regards the operation of the producer. 
Producer coal should preferably be carefully sized and in particular 
should contain the minimum of dust. The choice of size will depend 
upon price but, other things being equal, a IJ-i- in. fuel is the most 
saTisfactory. It may he taken that actual size is, however, less impor- 
Tant than close grading. A good producer fuel should not cover a 
wide range of size since this causes inequalities of draught. Owing 
10 their cheapness, non-caking slacks are very frequently used in pro- 
ducer practice although the presence of the fines leads to lower efidciency. 

The ash of prodncer coals should he non-fusihle at the working 
temperature. In the best class of coal a fusion temperature of over 
1±0U C. ensures absence of clinkering and a high gas output. Too 
^gh a moisture content is also unsatisfactory in. that this moisture , 
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ias to be evaporated in tbe top of the producer, causing a high sei^ible 
heat loss and also in that the steam causes oxidation of the carboa 
monoxide of the gas with a consequent loss of calorific value and 
potential heat, 

Ponnerly, before the coining of sjmthetic ammonia, plants for the 
recoverv of ammonia were attached to certain t^qies of producer plant 
(e.g. Mond). In these days the nitrogen content of the coal was of 
miportance, as much as 70-80 lb. of ammonium sulphate beina 
obtainable from a ton of suitable coal. 

General Considerations. On theoretical grounds it has been 
shovm that a temperature of about 1000"^ C. is requisite for the pro- 
duction of gas with low carbon dioxide content. The temperature 



Fig. 56. — ^Diagram of Temperature Distributiou in a Gas Producer, 

attainable in practice is limited by the durability of the lining of the 
producer, hut more especially by the liability to form clinker from 
the ash of the fuel. The question of fusibility of coal ash has been 
referred to on page 53. Unless the gas is used hot, high temperatures 
in the producer lead to big losses of sensible heat in the gases, and 
low thermal efficiency results. 

Clement and Grme (U.S. Geol, Surv, Bull., 393, pp. 15-27) give 
the results shown in Pigure 56, with a producer 6 ft. 6 in. diameter at. 
the top. 7 ft. at the bottom, and with a fuel depth of 8 ft. 6 in. The 
maximum observed temperature was 1300” C. (2370° F.). It will be 
seen that the temperature towards the centre was much lower at a 
given height than at the sides, and this was ascribed to a badly designed 
tuyere. Proper dktribution of the blast through the fuel is an impor- 
tant question. 
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Tavlor producer, Pennock (J.S.C-L^ 1^05, ol)t<iirnd in- 


ibiJowing temperatures above the fuel bed: 

At top of fuel ..... 

2 in. above surface .... 900-9 10’ C. lo.Vt j.’ J* 

1 ft. above surface . . . 650-660' C. (f-t "I-- 

2 ft. above surface (at outlet) . 0. 

Tke temperature conditions in a suction producer were in\'(‘st igaffil 
bv Garland and Kratz : tbev found a maximum tempera tiirt' ol b> I a C . 
(2400" F.) in the fuel bed 12 in. from tke grate and an exit gas tem 
perature of 600" G. (1110" F.). 

It bas been shown also that steam is the teniperature n^gulator, 
and it follows that the character of the fuel both its moisture emiftMit 
and the character of the ash, plajs an important part in detmTiiinmg 
the air-steam ratio demanded. 

The quantity and character of the ash of the find is of V(‘ry gra-at 
importance. If the ash is fusible, in order to prevent forriiation of 
troublesome clinker, a high steam ratio has to be employed in <sr<i<T 
to keep a lower temperature and so avoid excessive clinktT formation. 
This leads necessarily to impoverishment of the gas. Much <’liiilct‘r 
entails considerable labour in keeping the producer working iindt*r 
good conditions, and where a grate which actually supports tin* find 
bed is employed the ash and clinker interfere seriously with flic frrr 
passage of the blast. In producers where the ash dors not rest on a 
grate, little trouble is experienced with fuels having qm'te a. liigli ash 
content, if the ash is not of a very fusible character. With suilahk 
producers the gasification of colliery waste, etc., containing up to .oo 
per cent, of ash, material quite unfit for use as fuel in. any oi Ihu- way , 
can be readily accomplished. 

Producers for such fuels usually are constructed to work iin({f*r ^ 
Mgher blast pressure tiau ordinarily; in many the wMer-sndrd 
bottom IS replaced by a closed-in bottom, and spram} ni(rhnninil 
arrangements prorided for removal of the ash and clinker. 

The rate of gasification is one of the most important fad oi-,s in pro 

ucerpmctice; for a given consumption it determines tlie numlau- 1,. !„■ 

mstaUed. There conies a natural limit to the rate bv reason „r i I,., 
very bgn temperature attained at high blast pressuVe villi 

rtToSVm"' “PfM.’- 6* of I.ifih „,I r„sii',i,. 

mZL t: C's" “ » 

^ “uoer gas reaches an optimum 
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when the aii supply contains about 04 lb. of steam per lb. of fuel. 
Since undecomposed steam is an undesirable diluent in producer nas 
and reduces efficiency both in production and combustion it is nor- 
mallv desirable to inject rather less steam than this, say 0-35 ib. la 
certain cases it may be desirable to increase the steam ratio to 0-6 ib. 
if the ash of the fuel tends to clinker and continuous operation cannot 
be maintained. 

In ordinary producer practice even higher amounts of steam are 
common. It is commonly assumed that the additional fuel required 
under the boiler is one-sixth the weight of fuel gasified. 

In pressure plant the air may he injected by means of a steam 
jet, or, usually in the larger plants, by a fan or blower, when it takes 
up the requisite steam from water maintained at a suitable tempera- 
ture. Insufficient attention is paid in many injectors to promdiog 
easy control of the air-steam ratio. With a fixed steam jet and open 
air orifice variation is possible only by alteration of the steam pressure. 
A steam jet directed iuto a cone and capable of moving in and out 
win enable the ratio to be adjusted, or, in other cases, provision is 
made for excess air to be the normal condition, the actual admission 
being regulated by adjustable louvres. Annular steam jets are more 
efficient than solid jets. 

In pressure plants operated by a blower, and in most suction gas 
plants the ratio is dependent on the saturation temperature of the air 
by steam. On theoretical grounds it may be calculated that, with 
conditions of air and steam supply properly balanced for thermal 
equilibrium with the production of carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
only, each pound of carbon gasified requires 42 cu. ft. of air and 0*64 
Ih. steam, calculating the steam as water. If the steam is supplied as 
such the air requirement is less, 29 cu. ft. and 0*75 lb. steam. In 
actual practice heat is lost in other ways than by the- endothermicity 
of the steam-Garbon reaction and the practical figure of 04 lb. of steam 
per lb. of fuel (see above) is approached. The proportion of steam to 
air is calculable from the saturation temperature. The curves given 
in Figure 57 show the weight of 1 cu. ft. of air at different tempera- 
tures, and the weight of steam 1 lb. of air can carry at saturation at 
various temperatures. 

The steam supplied should be dry : wet steam clearly leads to 
greater cooling than a corresponding quantity of dry steam, hence 
when dry it is equivalent to the producer taking a greater proportion 
of steam, thus yielding a higher proportion of water gas in the mixed " 
gas, with corresponding decrease in the volume of non-combustibles. 
Superheating is clearly an advantage, and since this can be arranged 
for utilizing sensible heat in the gases produced, this heat is con- 
nived. In many producers further superheating of the air-steam 
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n^ki-ure is done by passing it tbiougli an annular space around the 
imrer part of tie producer. The cooling effect here is advantageous 
in checking tie formation of clinker. 



Pig. 57. — Diagram ShoTring Weight of 1 Cubic Foot of Air at Dififerent Temperatures 
and Steam Saturation of Air. 

Rate of Gasification. A producer must be capable of giving a 
Mgh rate of gasincation witb simultaneous production of good gas. 
Allowing that the necessary temperature is maintained, the quality 
of the gas will be dependent primarily ou intimate contact between 
the air-steam blast and carbon fox equilibrium resulting in the forma- 
tion of carbon monoxide and hydrogen, to be maintained. This will 
depend on (a) the depth of the incandescent zone ; (6) the cross-section 
of the producer ; (c) the yelocity of the blast. The first condition will 
depend greatly on the latter factor. The total depth of the fuel will 
governlargely the volume of the air-steam blast it is possible to admit. 

A small fuel depth and a high blast pressure will lead to the whole fuel 
becoming incandescent, and some carhon dioxide may pass through un- 
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changed. Reduction of tie blast to avoid this vrouli lower at once 
the rate of gasification. On the other hand, excessive depth of fael 
ofiers much resistance to the passage of the blast and the gases, and 
again, the rate of gasification will be reduced. Deep fuel beds are 
also conducive to the formation of clinker on the sides of the producer. 

If the steam decomposed per pound of coal charged is plotted 
against the steam supplied in the experiments of Bone and "R'heeler. 
(J. Iroyi and Steel Inst, 1907, 76, 126) it is found that the amount of 
steam decomposed increases as the fuel bed increases in depth. At 
the optimum rate of 04 lb. steam the steam decomposed is as follows : 

Depth 3-0 ft. Steam decomposed 0-19 lb. or 47 per cent. 
o-O „ „ ,, 0-23 „ 60 

„ 7-0 ,, „ „ 0*36 „ 90 


Since the steam must be decomposed in the primarv reduction zone 
the efiect of increase of depth can be due only to the greater extent 
to which the fuel is pre-heated before it reaches this zone. The depth 
of the fuel bed also affects the composition of the gas produced. Has- 
lam and Russell {Fuels and their Combustion, McGraw Hill, p. 563) 

show how the equilibrium constant K = varies for several 

^ {HoO)(CO) 

depths of fuel bed. 


Depth ft , K. 

3- o0 0-34: 

4- 25 0-40 

5- 00 0-48 

7-00 0-66 


The relationship betw^een K and depth is linear and the equation 


K = 0 096L = 


(CO,)(Ho) 

(C0)(H20) 


can be used to deduce approximatelv the amount of water in producer 
gas when its analysis is known. L = depth of fuel bed in feet. 

The size and character of the fuel will affect the depth required for 
the best results. Small or porous fuel, offering large contact surface 
for the reactioi^ will require less depth than larger and more dense 
fuel, but the smaller fuel will offer greater resistance to the free passage 
of the gases. With a fuel having caking tendencies, whereby air 
channels may form, a greater fuel depth is requisite ; again, producers 
working with bituminous fuel require a depth some 20 per cent, greater 
than for non-bitummous. 


These considerations apply to the active fuel depth. A large amount 
of fuel over that taking part in the reactions may he advantageous 
in prolonging the time between charging fresh fuel, hut beyond that 
appe^s disadvantageous. Iix such upper layers at moderate tem- 
perature reversals of the primary reaction are liable to occur, leading 
to deterioration of the gas, and the mass offers greater resistance to the 
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f +h^ Wa=t and hence reduces the rate of gasification. ^ I u 

•" Wu ers for bituminous fuels a bell extends downwards iron, 
certain produce ^ n o-qq exit uiDe. The prases do nei 

The charging hoger mwe^^ the^acmal fuel depth slionld he 

pasb luro +>,h„ttomof thebell The object of this bell is that 

b— W ..ay le di.iW .« sWv aa.l 
«PP» lay- «f active fuel, where the tarrv v.pcur. 

iro tiimoosed to be converted into permanent ga&e*. 

Infone and meeler’s investigations on a Mond plant, tlic -resn s 
of ivHch have been given on page 284, the bell extension was out ofi: f - u 
the second series of experiments, and the active fuel reduced to om^ 
hal of that in the first series, namelv, from 7 ft. to 3 ft. (i m. , 
appreciaUv affecting the working results. The adt^ntage of the hell 
is not apparent, and makers appear to he discarding it. Bono and 
feeler’s res-olts further show that vith proper distribution of Bie 
blast through the bed the depth of fuel in man)^ producers i.s exiTssiyi' 
and so disadvantageous, and that the depth seldom need exceed 3 It. 
6 in.: many producers give excellent results with well unclor d it. 

Arrangements for Introduction of the Blast. This is an im- 
portant question, and the success of a producer is depeudciit lai.u;elv 

‘tr 



upon a proper distribution throughout the fuel bed, otherwise zoruhs 
of high temperature and the reverse may result. 

In producers of larger size, chiefly employed for bituminous coals, 
the fuel may be supported entirely by a thick bed of ashes, whic.li 
serves to distribute the air supply from the tuyeres. The bottom of 
the producer extends into a circular pit containing water, which thu.s 
foms a seal, yet permits the removal-bf ash and clinker at any point 
without interference with the working. The Mason producer, shown 
in Pigure 58, is a good example of this t}^e. 
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In the Mond producer, the same arrangement of supporting thf^ 
fuel bed on the ash already formed is adopted, but here, in place of 
the blast being introduced at the centre, an exterior sloping grate" 
attached to the lovrer sections of the producer extends right round the 
upper portions of the ash heap. A similar arrangement is illustrated 
in the Alma producer, Figure 59, designed by Bone and Wheeler. 

The distribution of the blast with, such a grate is good, and 
large volumes of air can be introduced with very even distribution. 
gi\dng high rates of gasification and preventing zones of excessivelv 
high temperature developing. The clearing of such a grate from 



clinker, etc., is a more simple matter than with one of the internal 
pattern, and bars may be renewed at any time, since they are easily 
accessible. 

Small producers usually are fitted with grates which support the 
fuel bed and are of the closed bottom type, the blast being sent into 
the ash pit and so up through the grate. Suction producers are almost 
invariably of the closed bottom type, fitted with a grate. The layer 
of ash and clinker collecting on the grate serves to protect it from 
excessive heating, since the zone of intense combustion is thereby 
raised some inches. In many^ types the grate is operated mechanically 
at intervals to permit clearing. Simplicity in action is required in 
such a case, for at high temperatures something may go wrong, and 
there is always liability to jamming with a piece of clinker. The area 
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of the ffrate should be equal to, or but Kttle less than, the cross-section 
of the bodr of the producer. Too small an area produces high blast 
v^^iocitv inimediatelj above the grate, developing excessive tempera- 
nire. which may lead to trouble in operating. 

It has already been shown that a large depth of fuel bed is not 
iiecessarT in a gas producer, and the chief desiderata inay he sum- 
marized as : 

(i) Uniform feed to preserve uniform fuel depth. 

(ii) Means of maintaining a loose fuel bed. 

(iii) An ash bed of suAhcient depth to prevent loss of fuel and heat. 

(iv) A uniform distribution of the air-steam blast. 

The Eerpely producer (Fig. 60 ) is a good example of a producer 
which has been in common use for a number of years and which 
embodies most of the above. 

The fuel is fed from the usual closed type of hopper, and on top 
of the producer gearing is moxmted for operating four bent stirrers of 
different lengths, which rotate on their own axes, these stirrers being 
continuously water-cooled. In addition the whole top central portion, 
including the hopper, rotates slowly, and the fuel is thus broken up 
continuously during the stages where caking occurs. The firebrick 
lining does not extend round the hottest zone of the producer ; here 
a space is formed between the inner and outer plates which is cooled 
by water ; this prevents clinker forming and adhering to the sides, as 
happens so frequently. The revolving grate “ through which the 
air-steam blast is supphed and the means for automatic removal of 
the ash may be regarded as salient features in the design. 

The grate consists of a single oblong and spherically shaped cone 
fixed eccmb-icdU/i/ upon the revolving water trough. The cone is 
built up of a number of plates, through suitable holes in which the 
air-steam passes. By the situation of the holes and the rotation of 
the grate even distribution of the blast takes place, but a very im- 
portant further control is introduced. In ordinary types of producer, 
variation in the air-steam pressure is possible only as a w^hole. In 
the Eerpely producer the air-steam pressure to the centre portion 
01 the grate can be varied as compared with the exterior portion. 

Ill the case of a large producer, should the outer zones reach a 
nigner temperature, with a cooler middle zone, the outer pressure 
may be reduced and the inner raised until uniform temperature is 
attained. 

The iron water trough carr3?ing the grate is mounted on a ball 
race and is rotated slowly during working, one revolution in from two 
ana a half to four hours. The eccentric position of the grate and its 
oblong shape act in crushing down against the lower fixed plates of 
the producer any lumps of clinker which have formed, so that it passes 
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iiecessarv altPougli trouble witb stick}- or choked valves may some 
riiiies result. The plant necessary depends also upon whether the 
used is coal- coke or anthracite. For the latter a simple coke scrubber 
into whiGh water is sprayed is normally sufficient. Coke may 
much as 1 per cent, of tar and it is not safe to assume that a tai 
remover can be dispensed with for engine purposes. The most common 
rvoe of scrubber is the water-washed coke tower. This is followed b} 

tar extractor, of which there are many forms. A common form 
a chamber containing a number of baffle plates against which the ga=» 
impinges with change of direction and a final filter chamber con- 
tainins: sawdust. A second form comprises a chamber in which a 
wire brush rotor revolves at high speed in the gas to beat out the 
droplets of tar. 

The tar recovered from gas-producer plant can be gasified in certain 
types of producer where the vapours distilling from the upper layei’3 
of the hot fuel bed are carried downwards through the upper part of 
the fuel bed. Such arrangements are normally confined to small 
producers. 

ilost of the producer gas made to-day is used for direct furnace 
work. In this case the gas is fed direct without coohng to the combus- 
tion flues and no attempt at cleaning is made. ^\Tiere one producer 
serves a number of furnaces the gas may be scrubbed hot by sand or 
coke to remove dust which might otherwise give trouble with valve 
operation. 

The Efficiency of Gas Producers. A practical difficulty in 
measuring the efficiency of a gas producer is the measurement of the 
large volume of hot gas. The pioneer work of Sir R. Threlfall {J.S.C.I., 
1907. 355) greatly helped towards a solution of this, but normally the 
result is arrived at via the carbon balance. 

The following example will make the method clear. 

Coal (brown) employed — contained 57 -7 per cent, carbon. 

Composition of the gases : 


Carbon dioxide 

2-S 

Carbon monoxide 

30-5 

Metbane . 

20 

Calorific value. B.Tb.U, 

lo9 


Hydrogen, nitrogen, etc., need not he considered, but only those 
constituents containing carbon. 

The volumes first are converted into weight by multiplying by the 
weight of 1 cu. ft. of each gas in lb. (see Table I., Appendix) : 


Volume in Weight of 1 Weight in 
cu. ft. cu. ft. in lb. cu. ft. (lb.). 

. 2-8 X 0 1226 = 0-3433 

. 30-5 X 00780 = 2-3790 

. 2-0 X 0-0447 = 0-0894 


Carbon dioxide . 
Carbon monoxide 
Metbane 
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From the composition of these gases. 44 lb. carbon dioxide cor- 
tain 1'2 lb. carbon ; 28 lb. carbon monoxide contain 12 lb. carbon; 
and 16 lb. methane contain 12 lb. carbon; then: 

Lb. of carbon in was. 

Carbon dioxide ..... 0*3433 x Lj = 0*0936 

Carbon monoxide ..... 2*3790 x |^ = 1-0196 

Methane ...... 0*0894 x -ff = 0*0670 

Total weight of carbon in 100 eu. ft. gases 1*1802 lb. 

As 1 lb. of fuel charged contains 0-577 Ih. of carbon, 

Yield of gas per lb. of fuel = ^ = 48*9 cn. ft., and pe?* 

^ ^ 1-1802 ' ^ ‘ 

ton 48-9 X 2240 - 109,500 cu. ft. 

Tbe efficiency of a gas-producer plant is the ratio of the heat miits 
in the gas to those in the fuel charged. 

The cold gas efidciency is obtained from the calorific value and 
volume at 0"^ C. and 760 mm. In the hot gas efficiency it would be 
necessary to add to this value the sensible heat of the gases as delivered 
to the furnace, reheaters, etc., deducing this from their weight and 
mean specific heat. In the case considered above the cold gas effi- 
ciency would he : 

Calorific value of gas (net) per lb. of fuel = 48*9 x 159 = 7775 B.Tb.r. 

„ „ 1 lb. of fuel == 9720 B.Th.U. 

Efficiency = x 100 = 80 per cent. 

Bone claims that the net calorific value of the gas should be taken, 
and that the coal required for raising any steam for the blast and 
for operating the blower, together with fuel required equivalent to the 
mechanical work of washing the gas, should be included, that is. an 
over-all efficiency. 

The approximate rating in B.H.P. of a producer plant is given by : 

B.H.P. = toi^ gasified in 24 hours X 100. 

Wlien producer gas is used as a fuel for gas engines it is interesting 
to note that the air/gas mixture entering the engine has a higher calori- 
fic value than the corresponding mixture of air and coal gas. 

Producer-GtAS Plants 

The choice of gas-producer plant for any particular purpose will 
depend upon the nature of the gas required and upon whether it must 
be clean. The size of the installation wdll also decide whether tbe 
operation shall be by hand or mechanical. It is sufficient for tbe 
purposes of this book to illustrate one or two types of modern plant 
and to draw attention to tbe devices used for feeding, poking, asn 
removal, etc. 
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Suction -Gas Producers. Tlie general arrangement of a typical 
^iieiioii-sas plant for power purposes is shown in Figure 61. The 
producer B is fed with fuel from the hopper A, which must be pro- 



Fig. 61. — Suction-Gas Plant. 


vided with some feeding device so that the fuel may be dropped into 
the "'container” below without the admission of air. A rotary type 
of feed-hopper. Fig. 62, is employed in the Crossley plants. The 
container must have a sufficient fuel capacity to enable it to supply 
the producer for about two hours, in order to avoid the necessity for 
frequent charging. 

Around the top of the producer the vaporizer C is situated ; in 



Container 


Fig. 62. — Crossley Rotary Feed-Hopper. 


this case it is of the boiler type. The air inlet is shown at the top 
right hand, and the steam-saturated air passes down through a pipe, 
^th a valve, to the closed bottom of the producer. The fan for start- 
ing is shown at D. The hot gas leaving the producer passes through 
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a Tertical separator E ; in some plants tMs is jacketed and tie ingoing 
air thus pre-heated. Here dust is deposited, and some tar condensed, 
^^hich passes iovm into tie water seal at the bottom. 

The gas leading the separator enters a vertical pipe, which extends 
upwards to the open air through F. "RTien starting up the valve E 
is opened, so that all poorer gas may he sent to waste until a suffi- 
ciently good quality is obtained, as found by its burning at a suitabir 
situated test cock. When running E is closed, the gas passing througli 
a water seal into the coke scrubber G-. This provides all the scrubbing 
required when anthracite is the fuel, but when coke is employed an 
additional scrubber must be provided. 

From the coke or- sawdust scrubber the gas passes into the expan- 
sion box H, from which the piston draws the supply for the next charge 
into the cylinder. Generally it is regarded as desirable for the volume 
of the expansion box to be at least three-quarters that of the cylinder 
charge. The expansion box provides a supply of good gas ready to 
fill the cylinder in the short space of time occupied by the suction 
stroke, which would not be the case had it to draw directly on the 
pipes, coke scrubber, etc. It tends to minimize the fluctuations in 
flow of the gas through the whole system which must occur between 
successive charging strokes. 

In order to determine when good gas is coming through, a test 
cock is placed as near the engine as is convenient, generally on the 
expansion box, and a further waste pipe is installed here in order that 
the poorer gas from the scrubbers and various connections may be 
swept out. 

Suction Gas from Bituminous Fuels. Two types of plant are 
used (1) in which the tar is destroyed and (2) in which the tar is con- 
densed and removed from the system. The principle of type (1) is 
the causing of the distillation products to pass through part of the 
fuel bed. The Dowson plant is selected to illustrate this principle; 
a diagrammatic view is shown in Figure 63. 

The producer is so constructed that the gases are withdravn about 
half-way up the fuel bed. The air-steam supply passes into the water- 
sealed bottom of the producer, this water-seal permitting the with- 
drawal of clinker and ash during working, and a controlled secondary 
air supply is admitted at the top of the producer. The suction is 
obtained by a fan placed after the sawdust scrubber. The heat result- 
ing from the actions in the lower sections of the fuel slowly distik out 
the volatile constituents of the raw fuel lying in the upper sections, 
and these are drawn down with air for their combustion through a 
zone at high temperature on a level with and a little above the gas 
exit. The coked fuel thus graduallv works downwards to the section 
where the producer gas reactions proper take place. 
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The hot eases pass through a vaporizer vhere they are cooled, at 
-hr- same tirae raising the necessary steam for the plant. After’srards 
-Key pass through suitable scrubbers and finally a sawdust scrubber. 
Ailiere there are several engines, or gas has to be supplied for heating 
purposes also, a gasholder is provided. This is unnecessary with only 
one ensine, the gas production being regulated by a suitable governor. 
Tt is claimed that with ordinary bituminous coal, lignite and some 
orher fuels, the tar is removed completely in the producer, and no 
mechanical or other tar extractor is required. 


-er 



Fig. 63. — ^Dowson Bitumiiious Coal Suctiori Plant. 


The gas composition from such a plant is approximately CO, 7*2. 
CO 23'9, H, 16-0, CH^ 1*0, ST, 51-9. 

Suction Producers for Furnace Heating. In certain cases 
where gas prodnceis are used for furnace heating these are of the suc- 
tion type, the suction being supplied by the chimney of the setting. 
Owing to the low pressure of the draught such producers have a rela- 
tively large grate area and are built into the brickwork of the furnace 
in order to reduce the loss of heat hy radiatiou, etc., and to supply 
the gas as hot as possible to the combustion flues or chamber. 

Figure 64 illustrates such a producer diagrainmatically. The fuel 
is fed into a vertical shaft X. and the bed is supported partly on the 
step grate B and partly on the bottom brickvmrk. The firebars of the 
grate are flat castings about 9 in. wide : they are spaced about 7 in. 
apart and generally slope inwards at a small angle (8°). The pull of 
the chi mn ey, acting through the flue C, draws air through the spaces 
between the firebars so that the oxidation zone lies between B and C, 
BO' being the fuel bed proper and about 4 ft. to 4 ft. 6 in. in thickness. 
Steam is supplied hy projecting a fine spray of water against the grate, 
from a nozzle placed in a suitable position. The chamber below 
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the grate is normally closed by a door E with air ports in it in order 
to keep up a reasonable temperature for the waporizatioii of the water 
spray, and is opened only when it is necessary to rake out ashes from 
below the grate. The bottoms of such producers are normally wet 
owing to the collecting of water which is not evaporated. The work 
done by a producer of this t}p)e is limited by the pull of the chimney : 
where this is more than adequate the air supply is hmited by moras 
the louvres in the door. A most important precaution which must 
be observed is that the level of the fuel bed must not approach the 
arch F or, when the upper door is opened for charging, air may be 
drawn into the hot gas flue when an explosion would result. 



A producer of the size shown in Figure 64, i.e. shaft 4 ft. x 4 ft., 
grate area 14 sq. ft. and fuel bed of 4 ft. will gasify coke at the rate 
of 2 cwt. per hour with a chimney pull of one-fifth of an inch of water. 
This is equivalent to a rate of gasification of 16 lb. of coke per sq. ft. 
of grate area per hour. 

The control of a producer of this type is simple, the air supply being 
checked by analysis of the gas and the rate of feed of water to the 
vaporizing nozzle beiag controlled in terms of the weight of fuel gasified. 
The output of the producer is, of course, controlled by the suction or 
pull of the chimney. In the example above about half of the pull is 
required to induce the secondary air for combustion so that the pres- 
sure difference in the producer is only in. Increase of this pres- 
sure difference will, of course, increase output. A producer of this 
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trve can be operated as a pressure producer by closing the outer door 
and sTipplving the air-steam blast under pressure. 

Pressure Producers, There are many forms of gas producer 
m wliicli the air and steam are supplied under pressure, but most of 
these are variations of only a few types. It will be sniBiGient to describe 
in detail one or two t}mical producers of modern design. Proprietary 
producers will generally conform to one of these types. 

Pressure producers are used principally for the prodnctdon of gas 
for furnace heating and are therefore built in close proximity to the 
fiiinace so that the sensible heat of the hot gases can be utilized in 
the furnace. In addition the tar vapours are allowed to remain in the 
tms and enhance its calorific value. It is estimated that the increase 
due to tar vapour may be 15-20 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. Cleaning of the 
gas is, therefore, not normally attempted although in special cases dust 
filters (e.g. sand towers) are nsed which can be maintained at a high 
temperature. 

In pressure producers the pressure is produced either by steam 
injectors or by steam-driven turbo-blowers. The latter are to be pre- 
ferred in that they are positive in their action and are susceptible of 
easv control to meet the requirements of varying load. ■ An injector 
system is not satisfactory in that the amount of air injected cannot 
be altered withont also changing the air-steam ratio, which is unde- 
sirable. Load variations can only he met by altering the steam nozzles, 
an inconvenience in normal working. 

Morgan Producer. The Morgan producer may be taken as an 
example of the common type of mechanical producer of suitable size 
(lo00-3000 lb. coal per hour) which is used as an adjunct to furnace 
operations in metallurgical work generall}^ The Kerpely producer, 
Pigure 60, is also in very common use. Producers of this type which 
burn coal frequently have stirring arms or mechanical pokers and 
levelling devices with which the surface of the coal is agitated to avoid 
caking and channelling. 

The poker may take the form of a water-cooled oscillating finger 
(Wellman), water-cooled stirring arms (Wood), rakes with water-cooled 
prongs (Chapman) or some similar device. The Morgan producer has 
no poker but a levelling device. A diagrammatic view of the prodncex 
is shown in Figure 65. The body of the producer and the ash pan 
rotate round a cent-Tal pillar carrying blast inlets and a spiral scraper 
bar which pushes the ash towards the outside where it is removed by 
an intermittently operated plough. The blast inlets are from three 
hollow radial arms and also from a hollow ring or mantle running 
round the producer. This arrangement ensures even distribution of 
the blast over the whole fuel bed. The producer body, 8 ft. high by 
about 11 ft. diameter, is brick-lined with a water jacket to cool the 
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brickwork sufficiently to prevent slagging with, the coal ash. TW 
water jacket acGommodates the seal plates of the cover and top castint? 
The coal is fed continuously by an automatic feed operated hv ib 
rotation of the producer. It is claimed that this producer will gasih 
up to 3000 Ih. of coal per hour or about 35 lb. per sq. ft. of grate area 
per hour. The gas has the composition COg 3-5, CnHm 0*9j GO 29-0. 



Fig. 65. — ^Morgan Gas Producer. 


H, 12-0, CH. 2-6, >1, 52-0 at 180 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. The steam con- 
sumption to produce this gas is about 0-17 lb. per lb. of coal. 

Mond Producer. The Mond producer is typical of the large 
stationary producer capable of supplying large volumes of gas througa 
pipe lines for power or heating purposes. This producer origmated 
in lb83-o for the production of gas with the simultaneous recovery 
of ammonium sulphate. In order to increase the yield of ammonia 
very heavy steaming was resorted to. amoimting to about 2 lb- 
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^tearJ per lb. of fuel. Yields up to 90 lb. of sulphate of ammonia 
^re reported with 150,000 cu. ft. of gas per ton of coal, the gas 
having a calorific Take of 150 B.Th.U. and containing 1-6 per cent, 
of nitrogen. 

The producer is a vertical one but with a very deep fuel bed. The 
tor leaving the top at over 500° C. passes through a heat exchanger 
vhich nre-heats the air to about 250° C. The pre-heated air is further 
-nre-heated. with the steam for the blast, in an annular space round 
the producer and enters the fuel bed through spaces in the grate, which 
takes the form of an inverted truncated cone. 

Owing to the large excess of steam nsed the reactions are influenced 
in the direction of COo and the calorific value of the average gas is 
low. A typical Mond gas is COo 18-0, CO 10-0, H, 25, CH^ 3-0, Yo 44, 
145 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. 

Since the introduction of synthetic ammonia manufacture the use 
of Yond plants has gradually decreased. To-day ammonia recovery 
is largelv abandoned and the plants in use are operated with less steam 
more after the practice of non-recovery producers. 

Koppers Producer. This producer is an example of the large 
vertical producer, with complete mechanical operation, which is used 
for the manufacture of producer gas for distribution to furnaces. The 
producer is shown diagrammatically in Figure 66. The generator 
itself is really an annular vertical steam boiler of 5 to 10 ft. internal 
diameter. The upper portion, carrying the gas offtakes RR', is brick- 
lined. The grate H, a truncated cone with air-spaces, is rotated slowly 
by a drhing mechanism which is also linked FF' to the feed-hopper E. 
This rotation of the grate brings the ash down into the ash pan, which 
rotates with the grate, from which it is scraped out at one point by 
a plough arm. The plate carrying the feed-hopper rotates on roller 
bearings and leakage of gas is prevented by the water-seal Q. The 
fuel is contained in the hopper E and, when the feed mechanism is 
operated at each revolution of the grate the bell S is lowered and the 
fuel introduced via the special distributing extensions GG' which give 
a level surface to the fuel bed. The amount fed has, of course, to be 
regulated in terms of the ash removed so as to maintain a uniform 
depth of fuel bed at a determined distance clear of the rotating dis- 
tributors. Poke holes are arranged in the producer top to allow of 
poldng of the bed and to give measurements for adjustments to the 
feed mechanism. 

The water space of the producer casing is connected to the steam 
coUector L situated above the service platform of the producer. The 
water level is half-way in the steam collector so that circulation takes 
place between this vessel and the producer jacket. The steam pro- 
duced, at from 7 to 70 lb. pressure, is more than sufficient for the pro- 




!Fig- 66. — ^Koppers Gas Producer. 
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Hucer. The Trhole procedure ensures sufS.cient cooling of the generator 
without the risk of corrosion on the inner surface which can 
be the result of using cold cooling water. 

The steam to the generator is supplied via the pipe N to the 
air supply pipe 0. The steani-air blast passes to the wider side 
Qt the grate, leakage being prevented bv the water seal P, and is 
distributed uniformlv bv the openings between the leaves of the 
grate. 

It is claimed that this producer will also operate satisfactorily with 
fuels of small particle size. 

Slagging -ash Producers. In order to overcome the difficulties 
of deahns with fuels which give trouble through clinker formation 
several tt’pes of producer have been evolved in which the temperature 
of operation is raised to such a height that the ash melts and the molten 
material can conveniently be tapped from below the grate. In such 
producers the high temperature is reached by blowing with air only 
and very high rates of gasification are achieved. The tuyeres are water- 
cooled and the brickwork in their neighbourhood is cooled, by ha\dng 
a water pipe embedded in it, in order to prevent fluxing with the ash. 
Steam may be introdnced above the fluxing zone. The Wiirth pro- 
ducer is perhaps the best known although, generally speaking, slagging- 
ash producers are not common. The producer is rather similar to a 
small blast furnace, the air being supplied under pressure through 
several water-cooled tuyeres. The fuel bed is thick to allow of good 
pre-heating and the charge is mixed with limestone (perhaps 10—15 
per cent.) or other material to help flnx the fuel ash. The sensible 
heat of the gases is used to pre-heat the air and increase the working 
temperature. 

One advantage of producers of this type is the small space 
occupied. A disadvantage is the heaw cost of maintenance of 
the linings. 

The Use of Oxygen in Producer Practice. Attempts have been 
made to reduce the normal high nitrogen content of producer gas by 
enriching the air supply with oxygen. Until suflS.cientlv cheap oxygen 
becomes available industrially the attempts have only theoretical 
interest, but Jeffries (New Engl. Gas Assoc., 1921) has calculated that 
it should he possible to produce with oxygen a gas of 383 B.Th.U. and 
containing 28 per cent. Ho and 58 per cent. GO. An oxygen producer 
could be operated either as a slagging producer or as a continuous 
water-gas plant. The proposal would seem to hold most promise as 
a process in which the blast is enriched with oxygen, steam being added 
to keep the temperature under control. By this means the output 
in terms of cu. ft. of gas per sg, ft. of grate area would be consider- 
ably increased and the calorific value of the gas would be higher. 
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It can be 
possible : 

shown that 

the following 

increases 

of calorific 

value are 

0 2 in air. 

Ho per cent. * CO per cent. 

CO 2 per cen 

B.Th.U. per cu. ft. 

-i- 

Coke. 

Coal. 

21 

7 

30 

5-7 

118 

155 

40 

14 

39 

5-7 

170 

256 

60 

19 

57 

5-7 

i 245 

320 

i 80 

22 

63 

5-7 

270 

340 


If Gommercial oxygen sLould become available at a sufficiently low 
cost it vrould seem that development would take place bv the use of 
slagging-ash producers since the temperature in the oxidation zone 
will certainly be high. 

Utilization of Coke Breeze. The difficulties of dealing witli 
slacks or fuels of small size have been referred to. Certain of the 
modern producers claim to be able to deal with such material satis- 
factorily, but it is certain that much more attention must be given to 
the operation of the producer. Experience at the Fuel Eesearcli 
Station (Ami, Rep. of Director of Fuel Research, 1932, Appendix) has 
shown that up- and down-running, after the fashion of water-gas 
manufacture forms a satisfactory solution. Using a Humphreys and 
Glasgow water-gas generator alternate ten minutes up- and down-runs 
were satisfactory for gas-retort breeze (on in. 24, I- — J in. 22 ; in. 

24 ; 1—0 in. 30 per cent.). The fuel bed was 4 ft. thick, charging was 
necessary every two and a half hours and clinkering every twenty-four 
hours. With fine fuels a thin fuel bed is best since the pressure drop 
across the bed should not be more than 9 in. (water gauge). 

The following are data from the gasification of breeze containing 
7-8 per cent, moisture and 11-9 per cent, ash and using O-TT lb. steam 
per lb. of breeze. 


Coke charged per hour . 

Consumed per sq. ft. grate area per 
Gas made per ton .... 

Efficiency ..... 
Gas calorific value 
C lost in clinker and ash 


254 lb. 
hour 16*0 lb. 

. 145,960 cu. ft. 

160-6 therms 
62-4 per cent. 

110 B.Th.ir. 

5 per cent, of co£e 
charged 


The analysis of the gas was CO.,, 10 ; CO, 21 ; Ho, 13*0 ; No, 56*0 
per cent. 

Producer Gas for Motor Transport. The design of a small 
gas producer for road transport was attempted as long ago as lbl9 
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an investigation of the possibilities was made by a Government 
roT^imittee in 1919 wMcb embraced road trials. Since then com- 
vim-id exploitation has produced a number of satisfactory producers 
^ 0 ^ use particularly with tractors, in districts where petrol is expen- 
Q’ve e.ff. the colonies. In Prance even greater attention has been 
^Iven to the development of gas-driven vehicles ; periodic organized 
competitions and *'*' rallyees have been held since 1920. 

The fuel which holds most promise for this purpose is charcoal 
and development will probably continue in places where wood is plen- 
tiful. Charcoal as prepared is light and friable and briquetting is 
resorted to in order to reduce bulk and increase the output of the 
producer. Generally speaking, any smokeless fuel of good combus- 
tibiiitv is suitable for this purpose : other fuels are less suitable owing 
to tlie difficulty of cleai^mg the gas thoroughly. The difficulty is over- 
come in certain types of producers, employing down draught, in which 
volatile tarry products are consumed in the fuel bed. The modern 
producer has certain essential features such as Light construction, good 
insulation, down or side draught, water-cooled tuyeres and a con- 
venient shape so that it fits on to the running board of the car or other 
suitable position. The weight (2i cwt.) and awkward shape of pro- 
ducers and the bulkiness of the fuel used in them are the chief draw- 
backs to this type of power, the extra load carried reducing efficiency 
and the fuel reducing cargo space. The ten to twelve minutes re- 
quired for starting up in the morning is another drawback. 

Many trials of producer-driven vehicles have been made and it has 
been deduced that it is cheaper to use petrol than charcoal provided 
the petrol cost is less than 25 per cent, of the running costs of the 
vehicle, even if the cost of the producer fuel were nil. In certain 
colonies, where labour is cheap and petrol expensive, this conclusion 
is evidently in favour of the producer. As regards efficiency, given 
the same engine, power output with producer gas is only 60-70 per 
cent, of that developed with petrol. This loss of output can be largely 
prevented by increasing the compression ratio or improving the induc- 
tion system to give greater freedom of movement of the gas. 

The Imperial Institute {Bull., 1931, 29 , 437) quote charcoal re- 
quirements for a one-ton truck as 1*3 to 1-5 lb. per ton mile (C.V. 
charcoal about 7420 B.Th.U.). 

The Eoela is perhaps the best-known British producer. It is 
manufactured in three sizes to suit light, 60 and 80 B.H.P. vehicles. 
The compression ratios of the engines vary from 6 J to 7 : 1 and starting 
up takes from five to ten minutes. The coke consumption for a 30-cwt. 
lorry is stated {Comm. Motor, 1934, 629) to be 84 lb. per 100 miles. 

Eussell (World Petroleum Congress, 1933) quotes for a nmety-four- 
mile journey 102 lb. of charcoal in comparison with 7 gallons of petrol. 
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Since the total load was 3 tons the consumptions per ton mile are 
charcoal 0*36 lb. and petrol 0-025 gallon. 


BLAST-FUEdsTACE GAS 

This secondary product of the production of pig iron in the blast 
furnace is a fuel of great importance not only for furnace use in iron 
and steel production, but also as a source of heat energy for electricitT 
production. 

The (][uantity of heat energy available as blast-furnace gas is con- 
siderable. The production of pig iron in Great Britain prior to the war 
was about 9-10 million tons per annum. Post-war this has been 
reduced to a figure, when the industry is working to reasonable capacitv. 
of between 7 and 8 million tons. In the years preceding the war, 
whilst coke was the principal fuel, an appreciable amount of raw coal 
was also used, particularly in the Scottish producing area, where splint 
coal was available. In 1920, for example, 8,034,717 tons of pig iron 
were made, rec[uiring 10,036,210 tons of coke and 2,062.360 tons of 
raw coal. During recent years, however, the utilization of raw coal 
has almost ceased, and within the last few years has amounted to less 
than 100,000 tons per annum. 

For practical purposes, it is only necessary to consider blast-fur- 
nace gas from coke-fixed furnaces. The composition of this gas will 
vary with the quantity of coke used for smelting : the higher the 
coke composition, the higher the calorific value of the gas. Coke 
consumption has been considerably reduced during recent years. The 
equivalent quantity of coal has been reduced since 1913 from 41*4 to 
35-7 cwt. per ton of pig iron produced. The actual consumption of 
coke varies considerably in the different districts in Great Britain, 
from 19 to 25 cwt. per ton of pig iron. Approximate figures for coke 
consumption and volume and nature of gas produced are given in 
Table IIV. 


TABLE LIV 


Productiov of Bl-ast-Fitrkace Gas ds Great BRiTAEf 



Lincs- 
S. Yrks. 

]S’orth- 

ants. 

... Worth-East Coast. 

S. Wales. 

W. Coast. Scotland. 

Grade of iron . 

Basic 

Foundrv 

Eoundrv 

Basic 

Hematite 

Basic 

Hematite 

Basic 

Coke coasiimp- 
tion cwts. per 
ton pig . . 

25 

26 

23 

20 

21 

18 

19 

19 

Eqaivaieiit eoU 

constunmk^a. 

37*5 

39 

34-5 

30 

31-5 

27 

: 2S-5 


Gas analyst: 

CO. . . . 

9-0 

90 

9-0 

11-5 

12-0 

9*5 

10-0 

9-0 

CO ... 

29-0 

30-0 

30-0 

28-0 

27-0 

27-5 

27-5 

290 

CH*- H, . . 

3-5 

3-0 

2-0 

2-0 

2-0 

4-0 

2-5 

— 

N. . . . _ = 

58-5 

53-0 

59-0 

58-5 

59-0 

59-0 

60-0 

620 

C-V.-B-Xh-U. per 
ca.ft. . , 

112 

114 

111 

104 

100 

109 

104 

lOO 

\ cL ton p% 

ea. ft. . 

193,000 

203,000 

178,000 

153,000 

1 133,000 

145,000 

149,000 

126,^ 
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Utilization of Blast-Furnace Gas. About CO per oeiit. of tloi 
-.'orific value of the coke charged to a blast fiinuuu^ is i-eturiu*(l in 
riil form of gas. Of this, in a modern plant equipped wit.ii luodtu-n 
lioves and- blowing engines, about 40 per cent, is used to uumu- tlu‘ 
kat and power requirements of the blast furnace itself, 25 p(*r cent . 
of The sas being required for heating the stoves, 15 per cent, to prodnee 
the power required for the hlowdng engines and the auxiliary plant ; 
and the remainder would he available for boat and power production 
for the steelworks or plant other than the blast furnacu^s. 

The surplus gas can be used either directty for power ])rodii(di{)n 
in aas engines, or indirectly for generating steam for turbo-aittu-iuiiors. 
Generaliv speaking, the capital and maintenance costs of tlH‘ gas 
engine are higher, but it has the advantage of a higluM.* tduuMual (dli- 
ciencT, about 33 per cent. With the advances in modern stt‘ani ganicra- 
tion, practicaUy the same efficienc}^ can now be obtained in pc ) wen* 
station practice, but is not obtainable with the sizt‘- of unit iionnally 
installed in iron and steelworks power houses. Should future dewedoj)- 
nients justify' the installation of turbine sets as large as 12, ()()() kw., 
their efficiency might become high enough to compare favourably with 
the gas engine, as the following figures, given by Webber, r(‘vtml : 


Steam Turbine (12,000 kw.) : 
Boiler efficiency . 
Turbine efficiency 
Overall efficiency 
Heat consumption 
€a-s Engine (7,000 huj.) : 
OTerall efficiency 
Heat consumption 


0-87 

0*322 

0-251 

13,(500 B.Tii.U./kWh. 
0*290 

11,770 B.Th.U./kWh. 


At tie moment, iowever, tie gas engine is still tie. morn eflieient 
metiod of producing power from blast-furnace gus, e.sp(ieially wln-rc 
blowing power is concerned, since the size of unit is restriefed ni'c-os- 
sarily by tie demand of tie furnace concerned. 

Wiere efficiency is of less importance, i.e. wien th(‘. wlioh? of lio 
gas cannot be utilized, tie steam-turbine. generating })lant lias deliiiitt' 
appication. In addition, where there are po.ssibilities of gas sliortiu^* 
tie steam nmt can still be operated by burning oil or solid fiud, wlienNis 
me gas engine may have no alternative fuel. 


Blast-Furnace Gas as a Fuel for Metallurgical Furnaces. 

netempratures required in metaUurgical furnace practice are geiu..- 

kina^Lid witb^^r with its low calorific value, 

used without regeneration; in most cases both gas and air 

2'ceSVet? 1 temperature is insufficient 

wkre^l-rf*“^f open-hearth process. 

1^ 'c r'm the furnace may exceed 

tbOO 0. In such cases the blast-famace gas may be enrichei bv the 
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addition of coke-oven gas, a suitable proportion being two volumes 
of blast-furnace gas mixed witk one volume of coke-oven gas, givina 
a calorific value of the mixture of about 230-250 B.Th.U. per cu. 
This system has the great advantage that the calorific value of the 
mixed gas can be adjusted from time to time to suit conditions of 
furnace operation, e.g. a richer mixture can he used for fast melting 
dovrn of the scrap. In some cases, tar or liquid fuel is also added in 
order to give a reducing character to the flame. 

For re-heating purposes, hovrever, where temperatures do not 
exceed 1200 to 1300'' C., gas is an excellent fuel provided air and gas 
regeneration is employed. 

Heating costs are, as a rule, considerably lower than with alterna- 
tive fuels. The limitations of metallurgical furnace practice such as 
the charging and withdrawal of stock, high radiation and external 
cooling loss, high temperatures of the exit gas make it impossible to 
attain the high heat transfer efficiencies that are possible in hoiler 
practice, but even then blast-furnace gas is cheaper than alternative 
fuels, and with efficient combustion control and operation of the fur- 
nace to capacity, good results can he obtained. 

In order to ntflize the gas to maximum efficiency, it is important 
that the pressure of the gas should he uniform, that combustion con- 
trol should be efficient, that the gas should he clean, and that the 
amount used for each purpose should he carefully measured. 

Uniformity of gas pressure is a factor of the greatest importance. 
Since the blast furnace operates under rather varying conditions, some 
method of control of pressure must be adopted. The most effective 
method is the use of a gasholder, which serves both for storing the 
gas and for distributing it. Since the volmne of gas produced is very 
large, storage is possible only with the gas produced during short 
periods, so that the gasholder acts more as a governor than as a storage 
vessel. Even so, in recent years holders have been installed of capacities 
np to 10 million c-u. ft. 

Fafling a gasholder, which is necessarily an expensive installation, 
many works have adopted a system of automatic pressure control, 
so that gas is delivered to the various units at a predetermined pres- 
sure. If the supply of gas falls, the least important units are cut off 
automatically, so as to allow of pressure to other units being maia- 
tained *, suitable methods of signalling being adopted to warn the 
operators of the plants affected. 

With gas available at constant pressure, the correct proportioning 
of gas and air to a consuming unit becomes a comparatively easy 
matter. This is particularly the case where suitable burners are usea 
and a nimiber of burner designs now available allow of almost theoreti- 
cal proportioning of gas and air with a consequent resulting com- 
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husiion efficiency. Such burners are particularly useful in boiler and 
*:tove -practice, \There high heat transfer efficiency can be obtained. 

Ill ineiallurgical furnaces, where regenerators are used, there are 
liinirarions of furnace design and practice wMcli do not allow in all 
cases of suitable burners being used. In such cases the correct pro- 
portioning of gas and air is obtained by suitable port and furnace 
design, and by chemical control. 

Apart from customary chemical methods to control the composition 
of the exit gases, measurement is probably the most effective method 
of controlling gas supply to ensure efficiency in use. 

The gas leaving the blast furnace has a high dust content, the 
proportion of which varies with the operation of the furnace. Most 
of the dust is deposited in flues and dust-catchers, but further cleaning 
is necessary if the gas is to be used efficiently, the final degree of cleanli- 
ness being Q-2 grain per cu. ft. for stoves, boilers or metallurgical 
furnaces, and about 0*005 grain per cu. ft. for gas engines. The 
modern trend is in the direction of complete cleaning of the whole of 
the gas, and both wet and dry methods are used. Wet methods depend 
in particular upon the attainment of intimate contact between gas 
and water, either in towers or by fan disintegrators of the Theisen 
type. Dry methods include filtration through bags (Halberg-Beth 
system) or electrostatic precipitation (Lodge-Cottrell system). Choice 
of method depends on factors such as degree of cleanliness required, 
quantity of water available and its cost, and the cost of power. The 
following are typical gas cleaning results given by Harbofd {J. Iron and 
Steel InstitvM, 1928, 117, 235). 


Scrubber and Lodge- 

Thiessen Cottrell Halberg- 

Sj^stem. Disintegrator, plate t^rpe. Beth. 

Gas cleaned per kr., million cu. ft. , over 5 over *^3 2 

Dust in crude gas, gm. per . 2-3 4-6 3-4: 

Dust in clean gas .... 0-03 0-3 ^ 0-02o“ 

Electric power, units per 1000 cu. ft. 0-22 0-022 0-08 

Water, gals, per lOOO cu. ft. . . 6-0 — v.s. 

Costs, pence per 1000 cu. ft. . . O-llo 0-027 0-066 


’ 0-004 after jSnal spray for engines. 

- Recent developments no-w" indicate a much higher efficiency of dust removal. 

Before the days of efficient gas cleaning the measurement of volume 
was a difficult matter. These difficulties have now been overcome hv 
cieaniug, and measuring is almost universally carried out in composite 
works where the blast furnace gas is required as a steelworks fuel. 
As a rule, measurement is made by orifice-plate meters. 

Eeference Books 

Modern Gas Prodmers, by N. E. Eambusb. (1923.) Benn Bros. 
American Producer Gas Practice, by If. Latta. (1910.) D. Van Nostrand. 




PART IV 


FUEL ANALYSIS, CALORIMETRY AND CONTROL OF 
FUEL SUPPLA^ 

CHAPTER XVII 

FUEL ANALYSIS 

Space does not permit of lengthy treatment of methods of sampling 
and analysis and neither is this necessary since the long-felt need for 
the adoption of standard methods has been met by the publications 
of the Fuel Research Board (1923) and the British Standards Institution 
methods on the sampling and analysis of coal/ both for the home 
market and export, and by the Institution of Petroleum Technologists 
methods for petroleum products, which are included, as required, in 
B.S.I. specifications for these. 

Such standard methods should be followed in detail, but some brief 
outline of the more important and reference to alternative methods 
wiU be given. 

Before any analytical process is carried out it is most essential 
that the material examined shall be, as far as it is possible, truly repre- 
sentative of the bulk ; in other words, shall be a representative sample. 
With homogeneous liquid and gaseous fuels this is reasonably easy to 
ensure, but with solid fuels, especially with material of very varying 
size, this is not easy to attain, and the procedure laid down in the 
B.S.I. publications should be carefully followed or disputes on results 
will inevitably follow. With the increasing adoption of purchase of 
fuel on a basis of composition and calorific value the importance of gpod 
samphng is emphasized. 


Sampling op Fuels 

Coal. Accuracy in the sampling of coal is usually referred to its 
■* ash content, although moisture is an impurity of equal importance. 
Strictly speaking, this procedure is not altogether correct since the 
ush-forndng constituents are not uniformly distributed and concordance 
in ash percentage does not necessarily mean that the coal substance is 
1 B.S.L 420, 1931; 404, 1931; 496, 1933; 502, 1933. 
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acGTixately represented. For this reason some authorities iave dis- 
cussed the accuracy of sampling in terms of calorific value or volarilp 
matter. Since complete accuracy in sampling is not possible and is 
approached only with considerable trouble, it is apparent that tie desre^ 
of accuracy necessary will vary with the purpose for which the coal 
is being handled. It has been considered, for example, that separate 
samples should agree for export purposes within i 8 per cent, of the 
ash content, for industrial purposes within i 5 per cent, and for power 
station and experimental purposes dz 3 per cent. 

In deahng with coal the sampler has to contend with widely vaiv- 
ing conditions in the size and nature and position of the coal, all of which 
demand different methods of taking the initial or gross sample. Until 
recently the only scientinc basis for sampling was the experimental 
work of E. G. Bailey (J. Ind. JEng. Glum., 1909, 1 , 161). This valii- 
ahle work related, however, more to the reduction of hulk samples 
than to their obtaining and it was not until 1930 that a scientific theorr 
was advanced to cover the distribution of the small quantities or 
increments ” of coal which together would give a bulk sample whose 
ash content would not differ from the true ash content of the con- 
signment by more than a certain amount. 

These theoretical questions are fully discussed in papers by Grumel 
and Dunningham and Grumell and King (J. Inst. Fuel, 1933, 6, 143, 
and S.T.M. Conf. Zurich, Sep., 1933 ; Eng. Stand. Assoc., 1930, 403), 
Experience over a nnmher of years had shown these experimenters 
that each coal had a characteristic variability which could be expressed 
as the average error ” of ash content of a large number of samples 
from the true ash content. This average error was found to be the 
same whether calculated from the increments of one truck, or a num- 
ber of trucks. Eurther, the average error was found to increase regu- 
larly with increasing ash content for any one coal, though not necessarily 
fox mixed coals. 

Each coal has been found to have a characteristic variability which 
can be expressed as the “ average error of ash content of a large 
number of samples from the true ash content, and for a given coai 
the “average error’’ varies with the ash content approximately as 
follows : 

Average error . < 1-0 1-0 to 1-5 l-o to 2-0 2-0 to 2-5 

Per cent, ash . Up to 7 7-10 10-15 Over 15 

With mixed coal the average error ” may he as high as 2-5 to 3-0, 
irrespective of the ash content. 

The practical issues are that the total weight of the gross sample 
taken will : 

1. Increase with the ash content of the coal owing to the greater 
number of increments necessary. 
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'2. Increase Avitli tlie size of the coal owing to the increase in weight 
of the increment. 

The meatest weight of gross sample is demanded when the coal is 
larse and of high ash content ; the smallest by low ash coal of small 
size. 

Full details of the minimum weight of sample for coals of different 
average ash content and size of coal, as well as detailed instructions 
for sampling are given in the B.S.I. SpeciGLcation No. 420, 1931. The 
following is a summary of the more important points in the procedure. 

In taking the increments of coal from a consignment even spacing 
is the first consideration. MTien the coal is in motion as in conveyors, 
or flowing from chutes or hoppers at a uniform rate a time basis is 
correct ; with irregular rates the sampler must assess his increments 
in terms of tonnage passing the sampling point. The main precaution 
necessary is to cover with the sampling scoop all parts of the flowing 
stream since coal tends to segregate into sizes. 

Sampling from wagons or heaps is not to he recommended since 
it is extremely difficult to obtain an average sample. Sometimes it is 
essential that wagon trains of coal should he sampled ; in this case 
the best procedure is to take the increments from the hottom of holes 
(1 ft. deep) spaced evenly over the consignments. In doing so it must 
be home in mind that the small coal and large coal must be suitably 
represented in the gross sample since theh ash contents may differ 
widely. In order to do so lumps must sometimes be broken and suit- 
able quantities taken. It is apparent that this method leaves consider- 
able room for error, but it is an interesting fact that an experienced 
sampler can attam a considerable measure of success when sampling 
from trucks. 

The reduction of the ioitial or gross sample to one of laboratory 
size should follow immediately the whole sample is available. Since 
moisture content is frequently an important factor a coal sample 
should always be collected by placing the increments in a covered 
bin so that loss of moisture by either drainage or evaporation is 
prevented. The hulk sample should be spread on a clean hard floor 
and mixed, and reduced in weight by crushing, mixing and subdivision. 
The latter may be done by ” coning and quartering ” by band, but 
preferably with the aid of some mechanical device, such as a riffle 
(see Brit. Stand. Sampbng of Coal for Boiler Trials ; King and Mac- 
DougaE, Fuel, 1933, 12 , 93). For most of the determinations the 
air-dned material reduced to pass a 72-me3h British Standard Test 
sieve is employed. 

The underlying principles of sample reduction have been made clear 
by E. G. Bailey {loc. cit.) who first recognized that an important factor 
was the ratio of the weight of the largest pieces of dirt or shale in the 
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coal to the weight of the sample. This ratio he called the size : weisk 
percentage,'''' i.e. W^x/w where oz is the weight of the dirt particle arm 
V) the weight of the sample. After exhaustive experiment Bailer dre^v 
curves for one coal containing 11-5 per cent, of ash (of which o-O vas 
dirt, slate, etc.), connecting the size-weight percentage and the probable 
and possible errors of ash percentage. In drawing the curves Bailev 
omitted certain apparently discrepant points and drew what is essentiallv 
a curve of mean values. Also, although his papers quote "'the she 
of the largest particle '' he actuallv used the mean of a number of tk 
largest particles. 

It must be pointed out that Bailey's findings refer to coal of 11-5 
per cent, ash content, i.e. 5 per cent, free ash and 6-5 per cent, inherent 
ash. It has been accepted that British coals have only about 4: per 
cent, inherent ash so that a British coal correspondmg to Baileys 
would contam only 9 per cent, of total ash. Bailey's found errors can 
therefore be apphed directly to British coal of 9 per cent. ash. From 
this base-hne the errors for other coals can be calculated from, the finding 
that the error is proportional to the square root of the free ash content. 

It is possible to draft tables connectmg weight of sample with eaci 
size of coal for a series of S.W.R. or maximum errors. Such tables 
are of great value in the reduction of samples, but their use is subject 
to two reservations : 

(i) The errors in each stage of reduction may be additive in one 
direction; reduction in one stage to very small size is therefore a 
safer method if practicahle. 

(ii) If the dirt- iu the sample is hard the largest particles after 
crushing may he entirely dirt and not coal, so that the mean weight 
taken for this size in the graph is too small. 

Coke. The sampling of coke conforms to the same rules as that of 
coal. From the point of view' of ash content metalluigical coke is less 
variable than coal since it is normally made from coal crushed to pass 
a |-in. screen and well mixed. Gas coke made from larger coal is 
more similar to coal. Experiment has showm that the moisture con- 
tent of metallurgical coke is a more variable factor than ash content 
and the sample necessary for a given accuracy has been deduced from 
a consideration of the variation of moisture content in the same way 
as described above for coal. Yariation in moisture content increases 
with the percentage up to 9 and remains constant between 9 and 15. 
Yariation in ash content is less than this except when the moisture 
content is about 2 per cent. It has been found by experunent that 
an inGTement of 2 lb. is satisfactory in sampling coke. The numkr 
of increments necessary^ to give a satisfactory bulk sample van®., 
therefore, with moisture content. The British Standard Speciaeation 
(496, 1933) should be consulted for further details. This specification 
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^^^piilates double samples for cokes other than those containing not 
Til ore than 10 per cent, below 2 in. and not more than 5 per cent, of 
-roisture or graded coke. The number of 2-lb. mcreinents specified 
Tor crraded coke so that in 99 cases out of 100 the error in moisture 
content will not differ from the true Talue by more than 1 per cent, is : 


Moisture 

Xiimber of 

per cent. 

Increments. 

Up to 2 

20 

2-3 

44 

i-4 

74 

4-0 

95 

0-6 

. 112 

6-7 

. IIS 

7-S 

. 126 


. 136 


In reducing samples of coke for analysis special precautions must 
be taken to avoid increase of ash content, owing to the abrasive char- 
acter of coke. 

Oil. The sampling of oils or liquid fuels is not by any means as 
comphcated as in the case of sohd fuels, for in general the hquid is of 
much more uniform composition. Sampling has normally to be car- 
ried out either from tanks, barrels, etc., in which the oil is stored or 
when the oil is in course of transfer from storage to some other position. 
Xevertheless, certain general principles must he adhered to so that 
properly representative samples may be obtained, and full directions 
for sampling of petroleum and petroleum products will be found in 
the LP.T. Standard Methods of Testing and in A.S.T.M. D.270/33. In 
the case of oil in flow, arrangements may be made for the collection 
at intervals of samples which will then be mixed, and an appropriate 
final sample drawn, or a continuous sample may be taken from the pipe 
line. In the latter case, in order that it may be average, it is recom- 
mended that three tubes, each provided with a stopcock, shall be let 
into the pipe line, one to the centre, the second to baff-way between 
the centre and the waU of the pipe and the third just through the wall. 
In this way an average sample of the oil flowing through the pipe is 
obtaiued. 

T\liere the material is in vessels which permit of it being thoroughly 
mixed, this should be done before samphng, but it is obviously impos- 
sible with large tanks or receptacles which are practically filled. 

From tanks, drums, etc., samples are best obtained by means of 
a ‘"thief" — usually a metal cylindrical tube of about IJ in. diameter 
with ends tapered off to openings f in. to J- in. in diameter. By 
plunging this mto the oil, allowing it to fill and closing the top opening 
with the thumb, the sample can be withdrawn. 

From tanJs an alL-levels sample is taken by sinking a weighted 
bottle in the tank, the bottle being provided with a cork which is 
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easily removed by means of a line, and raising the bottle to tie sur- 
face at such a rate that a fair sample is withdrawn througiout thp 
depth of oil. In the case of deep tanks, drums, etc., samples are drawn 
at the hottom about the middle and near the top in a similar manner 
hut the proportion of each quantity taken to make the bulk sample 
will depend upon the cross-section of the tank. In the case of a ver- 
tical cylindrical or a square tank of uniform cross-section, one volume 
of the upper dip, one of the lower and three of the middle are taken 
as an average when mixed, whilst from a full horizontal cylindrical 
tank eight parts of the middle sample are taken to one each of the 
upper and lower samples. 

For the sampling of tar, which is alway^s heterogeneous, special 
procedure has heen developed by the Fuel Eesearch Division. Tie 
main stream and the sample stream are arranged to discharge throu^ 
orifices having the same relation between pressure and rate of dischaise 
whatever the rate. The pressures at the orifices are kept equal and 
time lag is prevented. If solid matter is likely to cause clogging of tk 
orifices a filter of the *'*' auto-clean t}^e is .used. 

For closing receptacles containing oil samples, sound wood corks 
should be employed, rubber is inadmissible and no sealing by wax or 
paraffin poured over the corks is permissible. 

Certain petroleum samples stored in glass bottles require protection 
from light. 

Gases. The obtaining of a gas sample from a flowing stream of 
gas of uniform quality or of uniform speed is a relatively simple matter. 
Special gas-sampling tubes are used which are cylindrical glass vessels 
drawn out at each end to take glass stopcocks, preferably of the 2-waj 
type. In takmg the sample, the tube is filled with a containing liquid 
and attached to the sampling cock with rubber tubing. If the gas is 
under pressme it is allowed to blow out of the side tube of the upper 
stopcock m order to displace air from the connections. Both stopcocks 
are then opened and the containing fluid allowed to run out of the 
sampling tube. If the gas is not under pressure, it is necessary to use 
a suction ball to clear the connection. In some cases where it is incon- 
venient to use a containing liquid, a suction ball may be attached to 
the lower stopcock of the sampling tube and the sample drawn through 
by suction. In this case sufficient time must he allowed to elapse to 
clear out the air completely. 

If the gas stream is not uniform in rate or composition, the gas- 
sampling tube can he filled by means of a device which lowers the 
level of the liquid in it at a regulated rate. This may he done by 
clockwork, the weight of the clock being a levelling tube attached to 
the lower stopcock, or it may be done by water displacement, the 
levelling tube being connected to a float in a water tank in which the 
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Ipvei of the water is made to rise at a uniform rate (T. Gray, J.S.C.I., 
1913, 32, 1092). 

When the main gas stream is being passed through a gas meter, 
a uniform sample may be collected by gearing a small meter to the 
drive of the large meter and by-passing through the small meter an 
aliquot portion of the main stream. In such cases the gas sample is 
u-uallv measured and is collected in a small gasholder. 

The onlv really satisfactory containing liquid for gas sampling is 
mercury. Even this is affected by gases which contain hydrogen 
cuinliide. Water and aqueous solutions introduce difficulties, since 
theV dissolye carbon dioxide readily. Saturated solutions of mag- 
nesium chloride and oO/oO solutions of glycerine in water have low 
solubilities for carbon dioxide, and can be used for periods of several 
hours without causing appreciable errors. 

For further information see Teclmical Gas Analysis:, by G. Lunge 
(rensed and rewritten by H. E. Ambler), published by Gurney & 
Jackson, London, 1934. 


AisAlysis of Coal 

For details of the methods of analysis of coal the reader is referred 
to the British Standard Specifications and to standard text-books such 
as that of G. W. Himus {Fuel Testing, Leonard Hill, Ltd., London). 

Formerly, requirements in the way of analysis for fuel use were 
onlv the proximate analysis, the percentage of sulphur, and 
calorific value. For special applications, however, the examination of 
coal embraces also “ultimate''’ analysis, assay, washability, nature of 
ash and its fusion temperature, proportion of handed constituents, 
caking index, softening temperature and certain speciahzed tests. It 
would be impossible to describe these fully in this volume, and it has 
been arranged to take the methods themselves as read and to describe 
instead certain important facts which are the essential bases of the 
methods adopted, but which do not appear in the bare details of 
manipulation. 

Coal used for analytical purposes should be ground to pass a 72 B.S. 
sieve, air-dried and thoroughly mixed. The bottle in which it is stored 
should be air-tight and quite full. If it is subjected to much handling 
before analysis the contents should he re-mixed before any portion is 
withdrawn. 

Proximate Analysis. This consists of the, determination of mois- 
ture, volatile matter, fixed carbon, and ash and sometimes also sulphur 
content. The moisture figure may sometimes be that of the coal as 
sampled “ in which case a separate determination must he made on 
coal which h so treated as not to lose moisture. The proximate and 
other analyses should always be made on coal which has been air-dried 
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in the laboratory so tlat its moisture content is in approximate equi- 
librium with, the atmosphere. Changes in moisture content during 
weighiug, etc., are in this case less likely to introduce errors. The pre- 
caution is only partial, since atmospheric humidity shows soinetinies 
large changes, and when the analysis is spread over several days tiie 
moisture content should be checked more than once per dav. Tlie 
most common method of determination of moisture is that of loss of 
weight on drying in an oven at 107 i 2'' C. The average oven is badlr 
designed since it contains too large a free space and efficient sweeping 
out of the moisture-laden atmosphere is difficult. Similarly, wien 
oxidation must be prevented by using an atmosphere of nitrogen, it 
is practically impossible to achieve this. The only oven which vUI 
allow of this method giving the true result is one in which the free 
space is reduced to a minimum and the coal is heated* in a current of 
nitrogen. Such ovens are only just coming in, and it will not be Ion? 
before drying in nitrogen will entirely replace dr}dng in air. Wben 
coal is heated in air at 107° C. it wiU first lose moisture and then 
begin to gain in weight owing to oxidation. Some coals show this 
phenomenon within the time specified in moisture determinations and 
therefore the observed loss in weight is less than the true moisture. 

The true moisture in coal is obtained by using a nitrogen oven and 
also when the coal is distilled with toluene in an apparatus similar to 
that in Figure 71. Both methods in careful hands give results which 
agree with that obtained by the direct method of weighing the mois- 
ture liberated by passing a stream of dry nitrogen over coal heated 
to 107° 0., the moisture being collected in a tared tube containing 
calcium chloride. 

/ Volatile Matter, Coke, Fixed Carbon. Since the determination 
of volatile matter in coal is an empirical test it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that the stipulations of the standard niethod should be carefully 
followed. The important factors are rate of. heating and temperature 
used. The coal (1 gm.) is heated to 965° C. 4; l^"^ C. out of contact 
with air in a crucible of standard size. Formerly platinum crucibles 
only and gas heating were used, but it has now been found possible 
to obtain the same results by using silica crucibles in a muffle furnace. 
The platinum crucible is the ultimate standard, however, and any 
muffle used must have sufficient reserve of heat so that the introduc- 
tion of a batch of crucibles does not reduce its temperature so much 
that it does not recover the full temperature within the coking time. 
Otherwise, the figure obtained for volatile matter will be low. 

Carbonaceous coals and anthracites do not give satisfactory results 
by the crucible method and should be treated by the method used for 
coke (see hehow). Coking in a current of hydrogen by Bose's method 
win give fairly concordant results. 
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Rome coals tend to decrepitate heated rapidly and give high 

results. These must be heated more slowly at first and then at the 
tiill temperature. This expedient afifects the result to a variable extent, 
aenerallv in the direction of giving low values. 

Before the introduction of the B.S. specifications volatile matter 
was determined at 925^ C. The increase of temperature of 40° C. causes 
a relativelv small increase in the figure obtained ; in coal containing 
;35 per cent, of volatile matter the difference is only about 0-3. 

The residue from the determination of volatile matter is referred 
to as the crucible coke or coke button and its appearance gives 
an indication of the caking power of the coal. In quoting a proximate 
analvsis the analyst should always describe the coke. Unfortunately, 
the appearance of the coke differs sometimes, depending upon whether 
a gas-heated platinum crucible or a muffle-heated silica crucible is 
used : the method of making the coke should therefore be quoted also. 

The coke comprises fixed carbon and ash, the former being an 
empirical figure obtained by deducting from the coke percentage 
obtained in the volatile matter test the ash percentage obtained by 
the standard method of ash determination. 

Alternative methods for the determination of volatile matter are the 
Mgh-temperatured distillation methods of Bone and Silver and of Lessing. 
These methods, embodymg great control of the rate of heating and the 
temperatiue offer some advantages over the crucible method, particularly 
as regards the definition of the nature of the coke and the correlation of 
the volatile matter (gas and tar) to carbonization processes. It has been 
shown that the Lessing method gives figures for volatile matter which are 
closely related to those of the crucible method. The details of these 
methods are also given in the British Standard specifications. 

Ash. A most important factor in the determination of ash content 
in coal is tkat there should be free circulation of air over the coal 
during its combustion. A second is that initial combustion should be 
slow in rate since some coals tend to spit or decrepitate. The reason 
for free circulation of air is to make certain that the inorganic con- 
stituents should be fully oxidized. Ash dishes should not be covered 
during burning off since this increases the amount of sulphur fixed 
in the ash when the latter contains much calcium oxide. 

It is apparent that the ash weighed is less than the original inor- 
ganic constituents present in the coal by (i) the COo evolved from 
c^roonates, (ii) the water of hydration of clays, (iii) the change in. 
state from pwites FeSa, to iron oxide FejOs, (iv) the fixation of organic 
sulphur in the ash as sulphate, and (v) the evolution of chlorine. Some 
small loss of alkahes may also occur, but not to any large extent if the 
temperature does not exceed 800^0. Ashes should not contain sul- 
phides if the coal is burned in the proper way with free access of air. 
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The proportion of inorganic constitnents (M) in the coal may be 
calculated from the ash content bv the formula. 

M= 1*09 asll -r 0*5 fepyr. CO 2 1*1 SOsash -r S 03 coal h 0*5 Cl. 

This formula assumes that the water of hydration of clays is S per 
cent.; that 3 parts FeSo form 2 parts Fe^Os and that half the chlorine 
is inorganically combined. - 

A convention such as this is useful in calculations of the true 
composition of the coal substance, free from inorganic matter, since 
the inorganic matter differ from the ash by several per cent, and 
the use of the ash figure would involve large errors in, say, the true 
carbon content of ‘‘ pure coal. 

The composition and fusion temperature of coal ash is of import- 
ance when the coal is to be used in a furnace. The methods of analrsis 
are those normally used for silicate rocks and may be found in the 
paper by King and Crossley (Fuel Research Tech. Paper 23, 1928). 
Fusion temperature was first determined by comparing the behaviour 
of a cone made of the ash when heated in a furnace alongside Segar 
cones of known melting-point (Cobb, J.S.C.L^ 1904, 11). The more 
precise method of moulding a small quantity of coal ash into a cone 
and heating it to the fusion-point under controlled conditions, while 
recording the temperature, was first examined by Fieldner, Hall, and 
Feild {U.S. Bur. Mines BulL 129, 1918). 

Two temperatures are observed : (i) the initial softening of the test 
piece and (ii) the final settling of the fused cone to a blob. In the 
case of ashes which contain iron oxide the nature of the atmosphere 
over the ash affects the result. An atmosphere which is sufficiently 
reducing to reduce the iron oxides to the ferrous state gives the lowest 
fusion temperature obtained. Stronger reduction to free iron gives a 
higher fusion temperature as does also oxidation to ferric oxide. The 
atmosphere which gives the mioimum fusion temperature varies with 
the type of ash but may vary between such wide limits as 80 and 
20 per cent, of oxidizing gases. Oxidizing gases are oxygen, carbon 
dioxide and water vapour, while reducing gases are methane, carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen. A suitable reducing atmosphere can there- 
fore he arranged in several ways ; two convenient ways are (1) by 
introducing cooled flue gas and (2) by burning over the ash hydrogen 
saturated with water at SO"" C.., i.e. a 50/50 hydrogen-steam mixture. 
The difference in temperature of fusion caused by the atmosphere may 
be very considerable. 

In reporting ash-fusion temperatures it is customary to describe 
the successive stages of deformation of the cone. 

A similar method has been developed in this country by Blackie, 
King and Miliott (Fud Research Tech, Paper 23, 1929) wMch has been 
shown to give results comparable with those obtain^ by Fieldner's 
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^e^od. The '‘'cone'* used is a S-sided ppamid about 1 in. Mgli. 
■'•nd %vitli one side vertical, and Treighing about 0-7 gm. The tempera- 
t Tires are observed by means of a bot-filament pyrometer, the filament 
T'.pincr focused on the tip of the cone. For further details the two 
papers should be con&ulted. 

Other methods give reliable observations also. The most important 
is that of Bunte and Baum (Gas Eng., 1932, 49 ,. 639) in which a graph 
is drawn of the shrinkage of the test-piece of ash. 

Ultimate Analysis, By this is meant the determination of the 
percentages of the chemical elements which form the coal substance. 
The methods adopted are therefore very similar to those used in ordinary 
organic anab’sis. 

The determination of carbon and hydrogen is done on a very small 
quantity of coal (200 mgm.) and it is therefore necessary to observe 
certain precautions other than those of the standard method. The 
chief are that the coal sample should be carefully mixed before taking 
the quantity for analysis and that a moisture sample should be taken 
at the same time so that a correct allowance may be made for this 
in calculating the results. The figures obtained directly for carbon 
and hydrogen contain the carbon of any carbonates in the coal and 
the hydrogen of the water of hydration of clays. The true carbon 
figure is obtained by deduction, hut the hydrogen figure is not usually 
corrected. It is known that some coals contain an appreciable amount 
of chlorine so that the use of a silver spiral is theoretically necessary. 
It will usually be found, however, that the lead chromate used to catch 
sulphur compounds will trap all but negligible amounts of chlorine also. 

King and MacDougall (Fuel, 1926, 5, 33) have shown the caxbon- 
hvdrogen determinations can be conducted with uniform accuracy if 
the oxidation zone is maintained at a uniform temperature of 800“ C. 
and a period of about eighty minutes is taken over the combustion of 
the coal, i.e. two hours for a complete determination. 

The amount of nitrogen is determined by variation of the well- 
known Kjeldahl method for nitrogen in foodstuffs. Potassium sulphate 
is usually added to raise the temperature of digestion and mercury 
and/or selenium powder to decrease the time necessary. Crossley 
(J.S.C.L, 1932, 51, 237 T.) has obtained satisfactory results using 
selenium and with digestion times of only one hundred and twenty 
minutes, eighty of which are after the solution clears. 

The amount of sulphur is determined by the E^hka method ox 
by the combustion of the coal in a closed vessel or bomb with oxygen. 
Both methods are reliable, hut certain precautions are necessary in 
the latter (see King and Crossley, Fuel, 1929, 8, 544). In the Eschka 
method the fiux should not contain more than a trace of sulphur since 
there is danger that this may not be uniformly distributed. 
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The sulphur found in this way is the total sulphur and the fiaiiTe 
quoted in the ultimate analysis (combustible sulphur) should be less bv 
the amount of sulphur which is fixed. as .sulphate in the ash. This latter 
amount is determined directly in ash prepared under the same conditions 
as those obtaining during the determination of the percentage of ash.^ 

The proportion of oxygen in coal cannot be determined directk 
'by any reliable method and it is customary to obtain this as tk 
difference from ipO^per cent, of the sum of the other determined 
constituents. To do this as accurately as possible it is necessary to 
calculate, as shown above, the analysis to a mineral matter free basis. 
This is not always done at present, but should eventually become 
common practice. 

Elements not normally present in appreciable quantity do not 
appear in the ultimate analysis, but their proportion has frequenth 
to be determined. These are chlorine, phosphorus and arsenic. 
Chlorine is determined by a variation of the Eschka method or by 
the method for organic substances. Phosphorus is determined 

in the ash by a modification of the phosphomolybdate method and 
arsenia by the Gutzeit method. 

The results of a coal analysis should always be reported in such a 
manner as to include both the actual analytical figures and the analysis 
of the coal as it was used or, failing this, as it was delivered to the 
laboratory. Calculations to dry coal or to dry ash-free coal should 
be made only if specially required. The misleading nature of the latter 
is now recognized. An example of a completely corrected analysis is 
given below : 



Per cent. 


Per cent. 


analvsed. 


35 

correct-ed 

Moisture 

‘ 51 

Moisture 

5*1 

Ash . . . 

6-2 

Inorganic matter ^ 

7*1 

Carbon 

75-4 

Carbon - . . . 

75*3 

Hydrogen 

0-2 

Hydrogen 

5-2 

Sulphur (combustible) 

1-5 

Sulphur (combptible) 

1-5 

Mtrogen 

1-5 

Mitrogen 

1*5 

Difference 

5T 

Chlorine ^ (organic) 

0*1 



Oxygen ^ . . . 

4*2 


lOOO 


100*0 

Carbon dioxide 

. 

Total sulphur 

. 

Sulphur in ash 

0*2 

Carbon dioxide 

0*3 

Chlorine 

0-2 

Total chlorine 

0*2 

Spyr. . 

0-6 



Sulphate 

0-2 




^ Calculated as shown under ash on page 346. 

- Total carbon less carbon in carbon dioxide. 

® Total sulphur less sulphur in ash. 

■* The true correction is as yet uncertain, hut there are indications that about 
half of the chlorine is organically comhined. 

* Ibis is still a difference figure but is more nearly the true oxygen, content than 
tl^ differencje figure shown in the “ as analysed '' column. 
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la order to make the calculation from ash to inorganic matter it is 
to determine in the coal the amount of j)yrites and sulphate 
The methods' adopted are due to Powell and Pair {TJniv, 
Ifil Bull- 111* 44, 1919) and are based upon the solubility of sulphates 
and not pyrites in dilute hydrochloric acid. The sulphate and pjndtic 
-ulphur are determined together by digestion of the coal with nitric 
acid. Orsanic sulphur is determined by difference. 

Special Tests Supplementary to Coal Analysis. Bituminous 
coals are put to so many diverse uses that their characterization by 
nroximate and ultimate analysis is not always sufficiently accurate. 
For this reason a number of special tests have been devised for coal 
to be used for certain purposes. Most of these tests are empirical 
and depend for their success upon the close application of standardized 
conditions. 

The caking index of a coal may be determined by the Campredon 
method. The coal is mixed ^vith graded sand (52-72 B.S.I. screens) 
and carbonized in the same platinum crucible used in the determination 
of volatile matter. The limiting proportion of sand to coal which 
rives a coherent coke without forming more than 5 per cent, of dust 
is the caking index. The sand should have irregular grains and be 
washed with mineral acid and roasted at 900° C., but even then the 
test tends to give irregular results. Results are usually quoted over 
a range such as 15-20, 20-25, in view of this irregularity. 

Carbonization assays have been devised to differentiate between 
coals with special reference to carbonization. In one case, the G-ray- 
King assay {Fuel Research Tech. Paper's 1, 21 and 24) the method is 
used in a general sense in coal classification in that it has been adopted 
by the National Survey of coal seams. One form of the assay has also 
been adopted for a similar purpose by the U.S. Bureau of Mines. The 
assay consists in the controlled distillation of 20 gm. of coal as shown 
in Figure 67. The appearance of the coke gives a valuable indication 
of caking power. Since the coal treated is a powder, absence of caking 
power gives a pulverulent coke; medium caking power (about 16 
Campredon) gives a ” standard"’ coke about the same volume as the 
original coal and strong and hard; great caking power is assessed 
numerically by the proportion of electrode carbon which must be added 
to give the “ standard " coke. ^ 

The Gray-King assay has been developed for the assay of gas- 
making and coMng coals {{Tech. Paper 24) and is now widely used for 
this purpose. Other methods of the same type are those of Lessing 
{Fuel, 1923, 2, 152), Fischer {Gas. AbTiundl. z. Eenntniss der KoMe, 
1920, 5, 55), Bauer (Kattwinkel, Fuel, 1926, 5, 347), whose method 
has been elaborated by Muschenborn and Litinsky, and the L.S. Steel 
Corporation {Bampling mid Analysis of Goal, p. 76). All of these are. 
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lik^; tiie w-ell-known one-tiiousandtli ton assay of the gasworks, corre- 
lared to plant results. 

The behaviour of coal on heating has been the basis of a further 
group of laboratory iiiethods for the evaluation of coking coals. These 
have measured the melting-point of coal or its softening temperature 
or swelling power, all of which are signihcant in coke manufacture. 
The most important of these are the melting-point method of Audihert 
{Fuel. 1927, 6, 131), the penetrometer methods of Greger, Dame and 
A^rda and Von Lvuicker {Brenn. Chem., 1929, 10, 86), the degree of 
swelling method of Vott and VTieeler [Coke for Blast Furiiaces, loo. cit.) 
and the swelling pressure method of Jenkner {Fuel, 1931, 10, 232). 

The reader is referred to these papers for imormation as to the 
derails of the methods, and to Coke for Blast Furjiaces, by Mott and 
Wheeler (Colliery Guardian Co., London, 1930). 

The researches of WTieeler and his co-workers have led to a farther 
method for the analysis of coal which has been called the rational 
analysis (Francis and Wheeler, J.C.S., 1931, 586). In this analysis 
are determined the proportions of (a) free hydrocarbons and resins by 
extraction with pyridine, (6) uhnins by oxidation and extraction with 
caustic soda, and (c) residue. The reactivity of the ulmins is also deter- 
mined. This method has not yet been widely applied but should become 
very useful when its findings become more familiar to the technologist. 

Accuracy of Coal Analysis. Finally, it is desirable that the 
reader should have some idea of the accuracy of the results obtained 
in coal analysis. This subject has been examined by the Fuel Research 
Division (Survey Paper 29, 1933), who have defined the probable error 
of the determinations and the amounts by which Abe means of two 
determinations may differ from the true result. Certain of their find- 
ings are quoted below. The probable error of a determination is a 
measure of its precision : a given value A has a probable error of '' e 
when it is a oQ/oO chance that the true value lies withiu A e and 
A — e. 


Moisture 


Probable 

error. 

. 0-044 

Accuracy of mean of 
duplicates. 

Odds 10 : 1 Odds 100 : 1. 

0-08 4- 0-12 

Volatile matter . 


. 0-072 

0-13 

0-19 

Ash . 


0-035 

0-06 

0-10 

Carbon 


. 0-13S 

0-25 

4- 0-37 

Hydrogen 


. 0-042 

0-08 

0-H 

Xitrogen. 


. 0-020 

0-04 

0-05 

Sulphur 


. 0-014 

0-03 

004 

Difference . 


. 0-152 

0-27 

042 

B.Th.U. per lb. . 


. 24-9 

44 

67 


The probable error is, of course, smaller than the possible error 
which may occur in the usual laboratory practice of meaning two 
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results. Tlie accuracy of sucL. means is assessed in the second column 
at odds of 10 : 1 and in the third at odds of 100 : 1. These odds are 
in favour of the true value being within range of mean result ± the 
amounts shown. The figures are in some cases disappointing, hut in 
others indicate that the standard methods in use are satisfactory. The 
probable error of calorific value determination is, for example, rather 
high as stated and should be more nearly 10-15. 

Analysis op Coke 

The methods of proximate and ultimate analysis of coal are also 
those used for coke with the exception of volatile matter. The per- 
centage of volatile matter in coke is so low that it does not prevent 
oxidation if the crucible method is used and high results are obtained. 
To obtain more correct figures the coke must be heated in an atmo- 
sphere of nitrogen as described by King {Gas EfiJgimer, 1930, 47, 517). 

. Physical tests play an important part in the examination of coke ; 
these are true specific gravity, bulk density, shatter test and abrasion 
test. The shatter and abrasion tests are used to ascertain the habihty 
of the coke to breakdown on handling. 

Details of the methods of analysis of coke can be found in British 
Standard Specification 496, 1933 with the exception of the abrasion 
test which is described in Coke for Blast Furnaces. 

Examination of Liquid Fuels 

Standard methods for the examination of petroleum products have 
been drawn up in this country by the Institution of Petroleum Tech- 
nologists: in many cases the methods of the American Society for 
Testing Materials ha\fing been adopted. The methods outlined are 
in accordance with these (LP.T.) standard methods. 

Specific Gravity. This may be taken by any of the usual methods, 
but with very thick oils is determined best in a 2o0-c.c. graduated flask; 
the weight of which and the water content have been ascertained 
previously. 

In many cases, with heavy fuel oils, the weight delivered is com- 
put-ed from the volume, and temperature will be clearly of the greatest 
importance. It is usual to make a correction of i 0*0006 to the specific 
gravity for each degree above or below 15° C. The coefficient of 
expansion for different petroleum distillates has been given on page 151. 

The specific gravity at 15^ G. having been ascertained, the weight 
of the barrel of oil, whether in United States or Imperial gallons, can 
be calculated. 

Flash-Point. This is defined as the lowest temperature at wbich 
vapour is given off ffom the oil in suflficient quantities to be ignited , 
by a flame. 
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The Fire Test or ignition-poird is defined as that temperature at 
vrliieh suincieriT vapour is given off not only to be ignited, but '^ith 
suificienr rapidity for the oil to continue burning. 

This must nor be confused with the Spontaneous Ignition Tem- 
nerature {S.LT.j which is the temperature at which ignition occurs 
when an inflammable liquid is allowed to fall in drops into a hot metal 
crucible. 

Clearlv the flash-point will be dependent upon, first, the vapour 
pressure of the oil, which to a minor degree will be dependent on the 
barometric pressure ; secondly, the proportion of oil vapour in air 
requisite to form an ignitable mixture. This proportion will vary httle 
for the different petroleum distillates, but several factors will determine 
when the requisite quantity is reached.. If the apparatus is open to 
the air it wiU he reached only at a higher temperature than in an 
enclosed apparatus. In the latter the ratio of the air space to the 
surface of oil exposed will influence the result, so that standard sizes 
for closed testers must he adhered to rigidly if results are to he com- 
parable. Again, in a closed apparatus, when the test flame is lowered 
through the testing port, the air and vapour inside are replaced by 
fresh air drawn down through the other open ports provided, and if 
testing is performed at regular temperature increments, but at dif- 
ferent rates of heating the time given for sufficient vapour to diffuse 
into the air will vary and hence also the result. 

These points are mentioned in order to emphasize the necessity 
for adopting standardized apparatus and procedure, if discrepancies 
are to he avoided. 

The open flash test is clearly liable to considerable variation and 
is only an approximate test, though often of value for lubricating oils 
some crude oils and residues. The I.P.T. standard method is to use the 
cup of the Penshy-Marten tester, the cover being replaced by a clip 
around the rim arranged to carry the thermometer and test flame. 
The thermometer is fixed at the centre of the cup, and the centre of 
the bulb must he i in. below the filling line. The apparatus must he 
carefully screened from draughts, the oil must not be stirred, and the 
rate of heating must be approximately 1()° F. (fo 1°) per minute. 

The United States (A.S.T.M.) open test is carried out in a special 
shallow brass cup — Cleveland open cup, in. internal diameter and 
IFq in. internal depth, the fillmg mark being | in. below the rim. 

Closed Tests. The AJbel apparatus has become a legally standard- 
ized tester in this country a-nd the Colonies, and is employed for ordinary 
burning oils. The apparatus, together with dimensions for the principal 
parts is shown in diagrammatic section in Figure 68. The cup A is 
insulated from direct contact with the heating vessel B hy a vulcanite 
ring V, on which the flange rests. There is an air space C i in. across 

F. A A 
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between the sides and bottom of the cup and the wall of the heater, 
so that with water always at one temperature in the latter when 
commencing, the rise of temperature of the oil is always regular, 
though not uniform for equal increments of time. 

The procedure for legal testing is laid down strictly, but need not be 
detailed here. For ordinary purposes the foEowing directions will suffice : 

The heater is fiUed with water at a temperature of 130° F. The 
oil cup is placed on a level surface and filled to the proper level, care 
being taken that none is splashed on the sides. 



The cover is placed on the oE cup, the thermometer inserted, and 
the test iame adjusted to the size of the head provided and mounted 
on the cup. 

The cup is placed carefuEy into position in the heater, the whole 
apparatus being in a situation free from draughts. Testing is com- 
menced at 66® F., the slide being drawn open slowly and closed quickly. 
This is repeated at every degree rise of temperature untE a flash is 
obtained. 

If a flahh occurs between 66 and 73® F. (the lower legal limit) a 
fresh portion of the oE is cooled to 55® F. before putting in the cup, 
and testing is commenced at 60® F. 

If no flash is given before 90° F. the bath is emptied and refilled 
with water at 90'' F., also the air space to a depth of 1^ in. ; fresh 
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oil is taken, and tne v/hole warmed up by the burner, testing being 
carried out at degree intervals. 

Wirh verv low flashing oils the sample may be cooled to 32^ F. 
in mdtiiiS ice. also the oil cup itseK, before Ailing. The cup may be 
mounted conveniently through a sheet of asbestos card, so that it 
extends into a beaker containing water (with ice) at 32^ F. If there 
is no flash under these conditions the temperature is raised slowly 
until the proper flash-point is reached. A special thermometer will 


E 



Tig. 69. — ^Pensky-Marten Tlash-Point Apparatus. 

Oil cup ; B, Cast-iron heater ; C, Oil stirrer ; c. Vapour stirrer ; D, Flexible wire 
to operate stirrer ; E, Milled head for operating cap ; d. Test jet ; /, Flame regula- 
tor: t, Test flame port; pjp. Air ports. 

reqmre to be fitted by means of a cork, as the one supplied with the 
apparatus does not record these low temperatures. 

"Where special accuracy is demanded, the flash-point is corrected 
br barometric pressure, 1*6° F. being added or subtracted for each 
nch above or below 30 in. 

The Pmshy-Ma/rten tester is the most suitable for all oils flashing 
tbove 120° F. The construction, dimensions and method of use of 
hese instruments have been agreed between the I.P.T. and the A.S.T.M. 
Wixh. these oils it is necessary to provide a stirrer in the oil, and also 
me to mix the heavy vapours with the air. A mass of iron is employed 
bstead of water for the heaters. The apparatus is illustrated in 
Figure 69. The stirrer is operated by means of a flexible wire, and 
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the cup ports opened, the test flame inserted and the ports closed by 
turning the milled head on the upright pillar. 

The rate of heating should not be less than 9T., or more than 
11° F. per minute, and the stirrer should be turned approximately one 
revolution per second. The test flame should be applied at every 
2" F. for oils with a flash-point below 220° F. and above this tempera- 
ture at every 5°. Suitable low '' and high reading thermometers 
are specified. In applpng the flame, one half-second is allowed for 
opening the port, the flame must remain in the testing position for one 
second, then the port is quickly closed. Stirring must be discontinued 
during the apphcation of the test flame (I.P.T. standard method). 

It is most important with all these testers to see that oil does not 
remain between the sliding and fixed plates forming the cover. These 
should be separated and thoroughly cleaned if necessary. 

Viscosity.^ The viscosity of an oil hitherto has been of most 
importance from the point of view of lubrication. With the extending 
use of oils for internal combustion engines the viscosity, or mobility, at 
different temperatures is of increased importance from this wider out- 
look. For ordinary fuel oils for burning, laboratory instruments are 
not generally suitable; the" orifice ox diameter of the tube employed 
is too small and the head of pressure too low. A practical test through 
a pipe under a given head of pressure is preferable. The American 
Navy Board takes a pipe 4 in. diameter and 10 ft. long, and the oil 
imder a head of 1 ft. 

The Redwood viscometer has been adopted generally in this country 
for laboratory determinations of viscosity and has been carefully 
standardized by the I.P.T. It is illustrated in Figure 70. The oil is 
contamed in a central cup, having an orifice at the bottom drilled 
through a piece of agate. This is kept closed by a simple ball valve 
■ until the experimental conditions are reahzed. The water in the 
jacket is brought to any desired temperature by a burner placed under 
the extension limb, and paddles for stirring the water are provided, 
these centring round the oil cup. 

Owing to the had heat conduction and sluggish convection currents 
in most oils, it is always advisable to bring the oil to within a degree 
or so of the required temperature before filling the oil cup. This is 
done best by using a flask of about twice the volume of oil required 
for the test, a Httle more than haK-filling with the sample, and im- 
mersing in a large beaker of water at the proper temperature. The 
oil then can be shaken about and brought quickly to the bath tem- 
perature. 

^ In tke commemal sense the viscosity of an oil is the time of flow through a 
^ven orifice in a spe^dfied apjra:ratiis at a given temperature. Hence it is a function 
of the apparatus, whilst the true viscosity is independent of the form of apparatus. 
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Having filled the cup to the top of the gauge point and obtained 
the correct temperature, the baU valve is opened, and 50 ml. of oil 
run into a graduated fiask placed belotr, the time being taken by a 
sTop-vatch. The flask should not be insulated in any way. Yiscosity 
determinations are usually made at one or more of the following tem- 
peratures : 70“, 100", 1±0^5 200';, 250' F. In the latter case oil is used 
in the heating bath. 



The above instrument is known as Redwooi No. I, and is employed 
for all oils with an efflux time of less than 2000 seconds at the 
temperature of test. 

For oils of greater ^dscosity the Rechcood No. II (or Admiralty 
pattern) is employed. This instrument is designed to give ten times 
the rate of flow of the Redwood I, and is therefore only suitable for 
oils of high viscosity. 

It is similar in design to the above, but the oil flows through an 
agate tube 5 cm. long and about 3*5 mm. diameter. The oil cylinder 
is raised on legs so that it and the full length of the agate tube are 
surrounded by the heating medium contained in the outer vessel. Each 
instrument has to be standardized by experiment. 

In technical work the viscosity is usually expressed as the number 
of seconds for 50 ml. of oil to flow through the instrument at the stated 
temperature (F.°). It should also be stated whether in Redwood Ho. I 
or Redwood Ho. IL 
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A method for determining the viscosity of oils in absolute units will 
be found in B.S.I. Specification hTo. 188, 1929. 

Water in Oils. Distillate fuel oils should be free from water 
and solid suspended matter, but residue fuel oils often contain these 
impurities, and their estimation is of importance. Water and sedi- 
ment may be estimated together by dilution of the oil with an equal 
volume of 90 per cent, benzole and allowing the 
mixture to stand several hours in a suitably 
graduated measure, or by centrifuging the mixture. 
Special measures with a narrow graduated lower 
portion are made for this test. 

Water is most accurately determined by dis- 
tillation after 100 c.c. of the oil has been diluted 
with 100 ml. of a high-boiling petrol (5 per cent. 
distiUing below lOO'^C. and 90 per cent, below 
205^^ C.). The distillation may he carried out in 
an ordinary 500 ml. distillation flask and the 
distiQate received in a graduated receiver. The 
distillation is continued until a thermometer in 
the vapour indicates 400° P. and all condensed 
water has passed into the graduated receiver. 
A more convenient apparatus is that of Dean and 
Stark (Fig. 71), in which the reflux condenser 
passes all the water into the special graduated 
receiver and the condensed petrol overflows back 
into the round distillation flask. 

Distillation Tests. With the exception of 
fuels of high vapour tension (petrol, benzole, etc.) 
distillation tests are not required. For petrol the 
standard method of the I.P.T. and A.S.T.M. is 
adopted. 

An Engler flask is used, the side lead being 

■/l.—Apparatus connected to a brass seamless condenser tube, 22- 
for Determmatiott . _ ^ -i- . i j • 

of Water in Oils. m. long, ^m. outside diameter, inis is cooiecL in 

an ice/water mixture contained in a rectangular 
bath, 15 in, long. The lower 3 in. of the tube is curved downwards, 
the end being cut off at an angle. The flask is mounted vertically 
on a sheet of asbestos, and rests in a hole IJ in. diameter. The 
flask, support, and source of heat must be effectively screened &oid 
draughts. 

One hundred ml. of the sample are measured into the flask, and 
the same measuring cylinder is used to collect the distillate. The bulb 
of the thermometer is adjusted so that the bottom of the capillary is 
level with the side tube. The flame is adjusted to give a rate of dis- 
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rillarioii of 4-5 ml. per minute, being suitably increased as distillation 
nroceeds. The initial boiling-point (I.B.P.) is the temperature vrhen 
rlie hist drop falls from the end of the condenser, and the final boiling- 
point (F.B.P.) is the maximum temperature the thermometer reaches 
which is usually when the bottom of the flask is just dry. Distilla- 
tion tests should record the I.B.P., the volume of distillate collected 
at 50h 75h 100% 126% 150% 175% 200% 225= C., and the F.B.P., also 
the total volume of distillate, the volume of residue in the flask, the 
loss, and the barometric pressure. 

The Standard hlethod for Testing Tar Products (lower-hoiling frac- 
tions) is very similar, except that a glass condenser tube 60 cm. long 
and 1-5 cm. bore is employed, with a water jacket 45 cm. in length. 
Cooling in this case does not require to be below water-supply tem- 
peratures. W ith petrols, however, especially when casing-head spirit 
is a component, these temperatures would not ensure efficient con- 
densation. 

Sulphur. The estimation may be required in any of the liquid 
fuels, ranging from petrols to the beaw fuel oils. 

For petrols and kerosines the I.P.T. lamp method is employed 
and this consists in burning 5 ml. in a special small glass lamp of about 
25 ml. capacity. 

The products of combustion are gently aspirated through a double- 
bulb U-tube containing 10 ml. of a standard solution of sodium carbon- 
ate, diluted with an equal volume of water. This absorbs the oxides 
of sulphur resulting from the combustion. The sodium carbonate 
solution contains 3-306 grams per litre. A corresponding strength, 
hydrochloric acid solution contains 2-275 grams per litre. 

After some 4r-5 grams of the sample have been burnt, the apparatus 
is washed out thoroughly, and the sodium carbonate solution titrated 
with HCl (using methyl orange as indicator). Each ml. of acid used 
corresponds with 1 mgm. of sulphur. 

The Tar Products method differs in many respects — the form of 
apparatus, the absorbent, which is neutralized hydrogen peroxide, and 
the estimation of the sulphm\ which in volumetric, X/lO sodium car- 
bonate being used. The fuel is mixed with five times its volume of 
rectined spirit of wine before introduction into the lamp. 

For hea\y oils the bomb method (see Calorimetry, p. 369) is the 
standard method. The determination of sulphur is necessary in all 
cases where the correction of the calorific value for the formation of 
sulphuric acid during the combustion has to be made. 

Alternative methods, however, require mention. Hodgson regards 
the Carius method, commonly employed in organic analysis, as suit- 
able for accurate results. Goetzl [J.S.C.I., 1905, 1086) places 2-3 grams 
of the oil in a large platinum crucible, 4 c.c. of fuming nitric acid are 
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floated on top. tlie cover put on. and the liquids allowed to mix grad- 
ually and then stand over-night. The mixture is heated on the water- 
bath. and, when action ceases, evaporated to drxmess. The dry residue 
is mixed with 5 grams of dry sodium carbonate and 1 gram of 
potassium nitrate, a layer of the same mixture being placed on the 
top, and the whole heated until white. The residue is dissolved in 
water, and the sulphur determined. 

Garrett and Lomax [J.S.GI., 1905, 1212) employ a niodificatioa 
of the Eschka method. 0-'7 to 1*5 grams of the sample are mixed 
intimately with 3-4 grams of a mixture consisting of 4 parts of pure 
lime and 1 part of dry sodium carbonate. The crucible is then filled 
up with this mixture. A larger platinum crucible is then placed over 
the smaller one, the two inverted, and the space between the two 
filled with the mixture. 

The mouth of the crucible is covered with a thick pad of asbestos 
board, and the two crucibles placed in a. mufide already heated. The 
asbestos prevents radiation from the top of the muffle heating the 
substance until the soda-lime packing is bot. In two minutes distilla- 
tion commences, the asbestos may then be removed, and beating con- 
tinued for two hours. The process is completed as in Eschka's method. 
Results are said to be good when compared with those hy the Garins 
method. 

Paraffins and Naphthenes in Benzole Mixtures. A method 
which is used in the National Benzole Company’s laboratories, and which 
is said to yield reasonably accmate results, depends upon the solution 
of the aromatic hydrocarbons in 98 per cent, sulphuric acid. The 
method has the merit of simphcity, compared vith the many other 
methods which have been proposed. 

A special mixing and measuring tube is employed, having a cylin- 
drical portion of such diameter and length that it will hold rather more 
than 20 ml., for which volume the tube is graduated. At either end 
there is a bulb, the lower one provided with a stopcock, the upper 
with a stopper. 

Eighty ml. of 98 per cent, sulphuric acid are poured into the tube, 
up to the lower mark on the graduated scale, and 20 ml. of the sample 
added. The tube is stoppered, inverted and gently shaken, the pres- 
sure being released by opening the tap cautiously. Cooling is necessary 
if the action k too violent. After eight minutes’ good agitation the 
mixture is allowed to stand and the volume of residual spirit read. 
Shaking is repeated until no further diminution of the volume is 
not^. After cooling, the volume of *' paraffins and naphthenes is 
then read. 

A\ith mixtures containing unsatuxated hydrocarbons, for example, 
with mixtures containing cracked spirit, treatment with 80 per cent. 
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iubburic acid, loilovred by distillation to separate Hgh-boiling poly- 
ni-rs. must precede the estimation of paraffins and naphthenes. 

Carbon Residue. For fuel oils for internal combustion engines, 
and also for lubricating oils for similar engines, the amount of carbon 
coke; left bv hearing the oil to a high temperature in the absence of 
air is import ant. Results are liable to great variation unless special 
attention is given to procedure and a standard apparatus is used. 
For the standard method (Gonradson Coking Test) a silica or porcelain 
crucible. 30 mi. capacity, is placed in an iron crucible 65-82 ml. 
capacitv. This is provided with an iron cover having an fopening 
5-6 rnm. diam. This again is placed inside a large iron crucible (with 
a lid) 200 ml. capacity. Enough sand is placed in this outer crucible 
to bring the cover of the inner iron crucible nearly to the top of the 
outer one. The three crucibles are carried on a triangle and surrounded 
bv a hollow heating block with a short chimney. 

Two glass beads about 0-1 mm. diam. are placed in the porcelain 
crucible and included in its first weight and such a quantity of oil is 
taken that the coke residue does not exceed 04 gram. The apparatus 
is set up. and heated till vapours ignite, then the heating is moderated 
to .give a flame less than 2 in. high from the top of the short chimney. 
When vapour ceases to come off. the heat is increased and the lower 
part of the large crucible is kept red-hot for five minutes. The apparatus 
is allowed to cool and the porcelain crucible removed, placed in a 
desiccator and weighed. 

An alternative method is that of Ramsbottom, which is included 
in the Royal Air Force specifications for lubricating oils. It is appli- 
cable to distillate fuel oils but is not suitable for asphaltic fuel oils, 
owing chiefly to excessive frothing. Moreover, results by this method 
are not strictly comparable with those by the Gonradson method. 

Approximately i grams of the sample are introduced into a glass 
bulb, which is approximately 38 nim. from the base to the shoulder, 
where it is terminated in a capiUaxy 9*5 mm. long and l*o mm. diam. 
This bulb fits closely into an iron tube 3 in. long and 1 in. diam., and 
when the charged bulb is inserted, the iron sheath is lowered into a 
hath of molten lead, so that not more than ^ in. is above the surface 
of the lead. The lead bath is maintained at 550° C. , and the bulb 
is allowed to remain at this temperature for ten minutes after fuming 
has ceased. It is then cooled, cleaned outside if necessary and weighed. 

Hard Asphalt. Asphaltic bodies, such as occur in petroleum, are 
bodies of a very indeterminate character. Broadly two main classes 
are recognized — ^hard asphalt, which is insoluble in light petrols (petro- 
leum spirit), and soft asphalt, soluble in petroleum spirit, but pre- 
cipitated from an ether solution of the oil by the addition of alcohol. 
Hard asphalt is regarded as an undesirable constituent of fuel oils for 
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use in internal combustion engines, and its estimation is required in 
most specifications. 

The petroleum spirit must be free from benzene and other aromatic 
hydrocarbons. The I.P.T. specidcation requires not more than 0-5 per 
cent of aromatic hydrocarbons and that at least 90 per cent, distils 
between 60° and 80° G. - It should have a specific gravity not above 0-690 
(60° F.). To prepare it the spirit having a boiling range of 60-80° C. 
(by the standard method, p. 358) must be thoroughly shaken with 
three volumes of strong sulphuric acid (98-100 per cent. H2SO4). 

Such a weight of oil is taken (not, however, over 10 grams) that 
the precipitated asphalt does not exceed 0-25 gram, and dissolved in 
warm petroleum spirit, the quantity used (in ml.) being ten times the 
weight of oil (in grams) taken. The mixture is allowed to stand twenty- 
four hours. The solution is filtered through an 11-cm. folded filter 
and. the filter and material washed with the spirit until the washings 
are colourless. The asphaltic material is then dissolved in benzene, 
the solution being collected in a weighed conical flask. The benzene 
is distilled off and the asphalt dried in a steam oven for one hour. 

In cases where the asphalt content is high a smaller amount of 
the sample must be used, for it is undesirable to have more than 
0*25 gram of the insoluble asphalt to filter, wash, etc. 

Ash. This estimation is important for fuel oils for internal com- 
bustion engines. Even more important perhaps than the actual quan- 
tity is the character of the ash, a harsh gritty ash being very abrasive 
in the cylinder. 

The usual method of determination in distillate oils involves 
evaporating down some considerable quantity (250 grams or over), 
transferring to a platinum dish and continuing the evaporation, and 
finally igniting until all carhon has been burnt. 

Heavy residue oils can generally be evaporated directly in the 
platinum dish, and this is necessary if they contain much asphalt. 
In such cases 30-50 grams is usually sufidcient for the estimation. 
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Dennitions of tKe units employed and a discussion on gross and 
net calomic values have been given in Chapter I. Here it remains 
onlv to consider methods by Tthich the calorific value may be arrived 
at- These methods may be divided into those based upon calculations 
from the heating values of the constituents, or obtained by direct 
determination in some suitable calorimeter. 

Calculated Calorific Values. For coals the calorific value may be 
calculated on a basis of the elementary constituents, or on the proxi- 
mate constituents. For oils, on the elementary constituents ; for 
gases, from the values for the individual combustible gaseous con- 
stituents. 

In calculating on the ultimate composition of the coal it is assumed 
that the elements have the same heating value as they have in the 
free uncombined state, and that oxygen is present in combination 
with its equivalent of hydrogen in the form of water, assumptions 
which are inherent to the method hut certainly not justifiable. It 
involves like^vise the assumption that heat is neither expended nor 
evolved in rendering the atoms of the constituent elements free to 
enter into fresh combinations with oxygen on combustion. Since 
coals lovr in oxygen have been shown to be only shghtly endothermic 
in formation, it so happens that no heat is demanded for this, which 
explains the otherwise anomalous fact that calculated results in the 
majority of cases do agree fairly well with the determined values. 

The best-known formula is that oUDu-long, of which numerous 
modifications have been proposed. Its origmal form was : 

8080 C X (h - ^)34,400 

ibV 


where C, E and 0 are the percentages by weight of these elements. 

In its most complete form, with values for carbon and hydrogen 
due to Berthelot, it becomes : 


8137 C 4- 34,50o(h - — - ) d" ^220 S 


100 


-= gross calories. 
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It being assumed that the oxygen is wholly in combination with 
hydrogen, the available surplus of hydrogen for combustion is equal to 

^Total Hydrogen — . In ordinary analyses oxygen and 

nitrogen are found usually by difference, and since the average nitro- 
gen content is about 1 per cent., this deduction is made from the 
'' difference/' and the remainder (0 -4- N) — 1, represents the oxygen. 

Net calorific value is not now used in this country but is still in 
common practice on the Continent. It is found by taking the net 
calorific value of hydrogen and introducing a correction for heat ex- 
pended in evaporating any moisture (the round number 600, as 
approximately representing the latent and sensible heat in the steam 
at 100" C.), the formnla becomes modified further to: 


8137 C 4- 28,7801 


(h- 


(0 -r N- - 1) 


) -f 2220 S - (HjO X 600) 


100 


= net value. 


The modification of the Dulong formnla adopted in Grermany is : 

81 C -f 29 o(h — ^ -f 2o S — 6 HgO = net value. 

A simplified formula for the evaporative value from and at 212" T. 
formerly used in this country is : 

E = O-lsjc + 4-28 (h - I)} 

It is derived thus : calorific value of hydrogen is to calorific value of 
carbon as 34,400 is to 8080 = 4-28 ; the evaporative va^lue of carboR 

is — = 0*15 lb. from and at 212® F. 

100 X 536*5 

Whilst with coals of low oxygen content results are generally in 
good agreement with those determined in a bomb calorimeter, they 
are often wide of the truth when the oxygen content is high. Brame 
and Cowan {J.S.G.I., 1903, 1230), found the calculated values were 
from 0-7 per cent., in the case of an anthracite, to 4-8 per cent, behic 
the determined value, in the case of a bituminous coal containing 10-57 
per cent, of oxygen. Gray and Robertson {J.S.C.I., 1904, 704) found 
differences ranging from -p 0-9 to — 2 per cent, with a series of 12 
coals. Bunte found differences ranging from — 3-7 to -f 2-0 per cent., 
and other results might be quoted. 

W. Inchley (The Eng., 1911, 111 , 155) re^dews the question of 
calculated value-s, and puts forward the following modifications of the 
Dulong formula as giving more correct results : 

For f ^ "k ^3,830 H = gross calories per gram, 

fiiels ■ ^ “k H = gross B.TI 1 .LT. per lb. 

U4,000 C 4 - 52,196 H = net B.Th.T. per lb. 

For liquidj 7500 C -f 33,830 H = gross calories per gram, 

fuels [13,500 C -f 60,890 H = gross B.TKU. per lb. 
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Brame has applied the formula for solid fuels to all the coals analysed 
hr Cowan and Brame and by Gray and Robertson in their compari- 
sons of different calorimeters. Results, in percentage difference from 
the bomb, range from — 2-42 to -f- 3-8. The formula for liquid fuels 
dres xesiilis in general within 1 per cent, of the determined value. 
From calculations on the German Dulong formula applied to a series 
of petroleum oils, VT. H. Patterson {J.S.C.L, 1913, 218) found the 
net calorific value from 1-25-4-2 per cent, too Mgh. With two tar 
oils, containing respectively 5*98 and 7-29 hydrogen, the results were 
3-S5 and 2*97 per cent, too low. 

The discrepancy between calculated and determined results, which 
is more apparent when the oxygen content is high, has been recognised 
bv Mahler, who proposed the following formula : 

S140 C -r 34.500 H - 3000 (0 4- X) 

= gross calories 

Other formula are constantly being suggested. Grumell and Da\ds 
{Fuel 1933, 12, 199) give the following : 

C = (3-630 H 235-9)(j -f H - 

Calculated values are always open to objection. In the first place, 
small anahiiical errors are multiplied , largely ; secondly, the calorific 
value for the same element varies somewhat as determined by different 
observers; thirdly, in the case of carbon, different varieties from 
different sources exhibit considerable variation in calorific value, de- 
pending largely on their density. In addition the state of combina- 
tion of the sulphur is not constant and thermal changes are iatroduced 
by changes in the constitution of the mineral matter. Uncertainty^ 
must always exist therefore as to which value should be chosen. 

Summarized, the conclusions as to calculated values on iiltimate 
analysis are that although good agreement (say, within 1 per cent.) is 
found with most coals and hquid fuels, there is always the liahihty of 
a far greater error occurring. In view of the much greater labour of 
conducting the ultimate analysis, which is required so seldom for 
technical work, and the simplicity of obtaining correct values in a 
good calorimeter, little can be said in favour of calculated values for 
soHd and hquid fuels. Calculated values can be justified only when 
facilities do not exist for making an accurate practical determination 
of the heating value, and when calculated this should be clearly stated. 

Calculation from Proximate Analysis. Goutal claims that a 
relationship between the amount of fixed carbon and volatile matter 
and the calorific value may be traced in coals. This he deduced for 
a large number of French coals by comparison with the calorific value 
deternnned in a bomb caloruneter, constants for varying amounts of 
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volatile matter being determined. These constants must necessarily 
be calculated on the dry and ash-free coal, i.e. on the pure combustible. 
Goutafs formula is 82C 4- Avhere G represents the fixed carbon. 
a the constant, and V the volatile matter found on the whole coal 

The values for the constant a, for different values of (the 

volatile matter in the pure coal substance, which equals 

5 10 15 20 25 30 35 38 40 

a 145 130 117 109 103 98 94 85 80 

Apphed to Brame and Cowan's coals (Zoc. ciL), the errors amount 
to — 2*15 to 4- 1*88 per cent. 

Taylor and Patterson [J.S.GJ., 1929, 48, 1051) report values varv- 
ing from — 15*3 to -4 5*4 for a variety of coals, divergence which 
almost rules the formula out of court. 

Constam and Kolhe have shown that with English coals there is 
often a very wide difference between the heating value for coals con- 
taining the same amount of volatile matter, and whilst the heating 
value of the cote is practically always the same, there must be a big 
variation in the heating value of the volatile matter, due to difference 
of composition. GoutaPs formula can apply only when there is a 
definite relation between the heat of combustion of the volatile con- 
stituents and their amount. This is frequently the case but by no 
means invariably, so this method of calculation is unrehable. 

Calculation for Gaseous Fuels. In the case of gaseous fuels, in 
such mechanical mixtures the constituent gases preserve their heating 
value, and the calculated results are accurate. Where the gaseous 
mixtures contain hydrocarbons more elaborate calculations are neces- 
sary. In the cases of the saturated hydrocarbons the value 

of 'St ” is usually determinable in accurate gas analyses and repre- 
sents the mean molecular weight of the hydrocarbons present. The 
calorific value of the mixed hydrocarbons is then usually determined 
fay B.Th.lj. per cu. ft. — 995 4- (0*a6 x 735) where O-ab is the decimal 
part of the n " value and 995 is the calorific value of methane saturated 
at 60*^ F. and 30 in. The value for ethane is 995 -j- 735, i.e. 1730 
B.Th.U. This assumes that the gases are methane and ethane only 
and is satisfactory for gases in which the '' n ’’ value is less than 1*20. 

In other cases the formula should he C.Y. = 19QQ(^^ ■ f) g q'ji.U. 

4 

per cu. ft- saturated at 60® F. and 30 in. In this formula all membeis 
of the saturated hydrocarbon series may be present ; the calculation 
involving the fact that the calorific value of oxygen burrdng in ^ 
saturated hydrocarbon gas is constant at 500 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. 
Unsaturated hydrocarbons present greater difficulty since theic 


V X 100 
C4T 
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Bomb Caloeimeters 

Tuese are ali developments and modifications of tie oridnaU^ bomb ” 
pressoi-e camrmieter. wbicb Berthelot emplored first to measure the 
near evolution on faring ex-plosives. A lighter form of bomb rvas cor- 
.tracrea lor mm later. and used for fiiels. llany other patterns haA^ 
iuiiowed tne original model. 

In all bomb calorimeters oxygen is alrvays employed at about -AS 
atmospheres pressure. Further, no products escape dming the experi- 
ment , anu, since tne combustion vessel is immersed almost completelv 
in water the whole of the heat is transferred for measurement. Calo2 
meuers o. tms ape are probably as perfect as possible, but their hio-h 


1 ,®= 



Fig. 72.— Mahler Bomb Calorimeter. 


cosa.3 i. the al]o„d sev«al t„es t. compete vitt 

.0,1-''^*“ "•lomb ” to cslorimeters ot the Pan 

sodium peroxide type is misleading. 

IdaUm ^Thrc illustrative of the “bomb ” type is that of 

Tl \ n apparatus is depicted in Figure 7-5 

(B) IS of steel, lined with an enamel to prevent corrosion 
In some more expensive forms platinum or gold is Lplovld but an 

mnameat „ ,h .„.mel liphtg rfj «isfeoto,y Z f cap 

wMst^' bn I /urewed home by means of a large spanner 

^h^t the bomb 13 gripped m the lead-lined clamp Z. Vt the centre 
ome cap an inlet valve for the oxygen is proved, a^ tm te 
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underside two platinum rods extend ; one of these (E) is connected 
with a piece passing to the exterior, but electrically insulated from the 
metal of the cap. and the other carries the flat platinum capsule (C) 
in which the fuel is placed. A length of about 2 in. of fine platinum 
wire (0*0035 in. or 0*08 mm. diameter) is wound round the terminals 
of the rods, forming a loose loop which is in contact with the fuel. 
Alternatively the wire may be stretched tight and a loop of fine cotton 
tied round it and immersed in the fuel. Iron wure is sometimes 
recommended, but is best avoided ; the oxide forms globules on the 
hning and quickly ruins it^ and, moreover, entails a correction for 
its heat of combustion. In the long run, fine platinum wire is most 
economical. 

The weight of fuel taken will vary with the type of calorimeter, 
because of their different water equivalents and weight of water used. 
The quantity used should ensure a rise of between 2-|- 3" C., to minimize 
errors due to thermometer reading. Sohd fuels may be briquetted if 
desirable. 

The charged bomb is immersed, as shown, in the vrater vessel of 
the calorimeter, being kept clear at the bottom by a perforated stand, 
into which it springs. There must be a free circulation of water right 
round the bomb. The calorimeter vessel is insulated from the capacious 
-^surrounding water vessel by a triangular wooden stand. 

Oxygen is supphed from the cylinder 0, which is connected by 
hne-hore copper tubing with a valve and the pressure gauge M. Tor 
filling, the bomb is attached at the top of the inlet valve to the end 
of the copper tube by a screw unioii. 

The stirrer S is carried by the arm G, and operated by the lever 
L. Helical blades are provided on the stirrer, which moves up and 
down, and at the same time is given a rotary motion by the thread 
cut at K. Modern stirrers of the Archimedes screw pattern are more 
efi5.cient. The battery for fixing is shown at P ; a two-cell accumulator 
is most convenient. 


In operating, the firing wire should be arranged and always tested 
first with <me ceU, the two being used for firing. The fuel is weighed 
into the capsule, which is fixed in position by the small clamp on the 
xod. 10 ml. of distilled water are put in the bomb, it is then gripped 
in the clamp, and the cap carrying the capsule, etc., is screwed home 
carefolly . ConnectLon is now made to the oxygen pipe, the admission 
valve to the bomb opened two turns, and the manometer valve tightly 
clewed. A cm? the valve in the oxygen cylinder is opened fully, and 
gas admitted by operating the pressure gauge valve, which is closed 
when ^ atmospheres is lea&ched, the cap valve being then closed also. 

It m important to operate the valves as described, and always to 
open the oxygen cylinder valve suficiently. Gases of hurst pressure 
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u'aUj -'?5 hare occurred tkrougli neglect to have the manometer valve 
prc rerlv closed before the cylinder valve has been opened : also 
partially opening the latter at the start, then, finding the 
pressure ceases to rise, opening out further so that the full pressure 
from the cylinder is thrown on the gauge. Hence, always close the 
pressure gauge vake before mahing any alteration to the oxygen cylinder 
valve. 

The bomb being charged, attach the small stand, place centrally 
in the calorimeter vessel, into which the requisite quantity of water 
has been iveighed, attach the stirrer, and see that all works smoothly, 
and that the stirrer will clear the thermometer. Finally, the ther- 
mometer is placed in position. 

The water is stirred regularly, and the temperature noted every 
minute. It is a good plan to keep a large vessel of water in the room 
always, from which to fill the calorimeter vessel ; then a constant 
temperature is reached very quickly. "RTien the rate of rise, or a 
constant temperature, has been ascertained, attach one wire to the 
insulated pole, touch the top of the admission valve with the other 
wire, and fire the fuel. Stir regularly, noting the rise of temperature 
each half -minute, and continuing every minute for six or eight minutes 
after the maximum, to obtain data for the radiation correction. An 
accurate thermometer, reading to y^th ° C. must be used ; it should 
be tested by a competent authority such as the National Physical 
Laboratory to 0*002*^ if possible. The thermometer may be either of 
the Beckmann or the solid-stem type. If the former, calibration 
curves are necessary over several ranges of temperature to allow for 
variations in laboratory temperature. If a solid stem thermometer is 
used several must be available since the scale of such instruments is 
limited, and wider variations in laboratory temperature are to he 
expected. Zero variations in such thermometers are of no moment 
since it is the rise of temperature which is important. 

A calorimeter should not be surrounded by a vessel with the object 
of preventing loss of heat — ^this is impossible — but it should be sur- 
rounded by a medium which makes the loss of heat regular in rate 
so that a correction can easily be applied. This condition is fulfilled 
best by a large mass of water. 

The calorimeter described is advisedly the original Mahler type. 
The modern forms contain many improvements which cannot be 
entirely included by describing one proprietary form. The chief 
improvement is the use of rubber, in place of lead, washers whereby 
only a slight pressure is necessary to make the vessel gas-tight and 
faduies are uncommon. The design of the joint is important since 
the rubber must be quite inaccessible to the flame. A second impor- 
tant change is the -use of stainless steels, obviating the necessity for 
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platimim linings. Even stainless-steel bombs are best cbromium- 
plated. Improvements in otEer details have been made so that the 
modern bomb is more easily handled than the old ; it does not, how- 
ever, necessarily give more accurate results. 

A section of modern bomb is shown in Figure 73. the B.T.L. bomb 
of Messrs. Baird & Tatlock, London, Ltd. 

YTien a determination of the sulphur in the fuel has to be made 
the bomb should remain in the water vessel for not less than thirty 
minutes for complete absorption of the acid fumes by the 10 grams 
of water in the bomb. 

After removal from the apparatus the valve is opened, the gases 
being allowed to escape. The bomb and cover 
and valve chamber are rinsed thoroughly with 
water, which is preserved when necessary for 
the estimation of the sulphuric and nitric acids 
formed. 

With coals having a very fusible ash it is 
important to note that some carbon may be 
included in the fused residue. Huntley found the 
maximum error due to this equal to 3 per cent, 
on the calorific value. With a low ash content 
such error is generally negligible, but with a high 
ash of fusible character the possibility must not 
be overlooked. Coals and cokes which peld 
fusible ashes may require a thin layer of coarsely 
powdered quartz or asbestos in the bottom of 
the crucible, which prevents the inclusion of un- 
burnt carbon in the fused globules, the quartz 
breaking up the larger fused globules. 

Occasionally hard fuels like anthracite and coke are difficult to 
burn ; in such cases a small amount of highly combustible material 
of known calorific value, such, as benzoic acid or hydrocarbon oil may 
he added. 

Gorrectians required and Golculation of the residts. Combustible 
sulphur in the fuel burns to sulphur dioxide, which at the high pres- 
sures is oxidized further to sulphur trioxide, and this combining with 
water gives a further evolution of heat. As these two last exothermic 
actions do not occur with oxygen at normal pressures, a correction 
must be applied in accurate work. Further, nitrogen in the fuel and 
nitrogen in the residual air in the bomb form nitric acid at the high 
temperature reached and in the presence of water, heat bemg evolved 
again which must be corrected for. 

The washings from the bomb must therefore be titrated to ascertain 
the total acidity {H2SO4 plus HNO3). 



Fig. 73.— 
B.T.L. Bomt- 
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aqua is equal to 


Tlie excess hear from the reaction SOo — 0 
*22*5 calories for each per cent, of sulphur. 

The heat of formation of nitric acid per gram being 227 calories, 

fnr f^&ch ml. of — HXOo formed the correction is 143 calories. 

10 

To the -\vashings from the bomb 50 ml. are added, the 

solution boiled dorm to 10 ml., diluted, filtered (from the ash and any 
lead sulphate which may have been formed) and washed. YTien cold 

the nitrate is titrated with ^^Cl using methyl orange. The differ- 
ence between these two titrations gives the total acidity (50 — T) and 
from this that due to H0SO4 (measured by direct precipitation as 
barium sulphate), must be subtracted to give the HNO3 acidity (in 


terms of — HXO3 
10 


Since 1 c.c. ^11.2804 is equivalent to 0-0016 


nrams of sulphur, this becomes 
(50 


^ sulphur in wt. of coal , 

T) — Q-QQ ~ I6 ' nitric acid. 


The deductions in terms of calories to be made are then : 

HXO3 correction ?i x 143 

H2SO4 „ S (per cent.) x 22-5 

All alternative and simple method for routine work is based on 
the close agreement between the heat of formation of nitric acid per 
gram (227 calories) and the molecular weight of barium sulphate 
F23:3). 

A solution of sodium carbonate containing 3*706 grams per litre is 
equivalent to 0*0044 grams of IIXO3 ■which means a correction 

of 1 calorie. Direct titration of the washings with such a^^lution, 
followed by filtration, washing, acidification with hydrochloric acid 
and precipitation of the sulphur as BaSOi the data for appKdng 

the following formulae : 

HXO3 correction = ml. of standard XagCOg — 100 (wt. of BaS04) 
H2SO4 = Percentage sulphur X 22-5 

The magnitude of these corrections, and hence the importance of 
taking them into account, is shown by the following averages : nitric 
acid 15 calories, sulphuric acid 30 calories, a total of 0*6 per cent, 
on a coal of 7000 calories. 

Cooling Correction. Elaborate systems of correction have been 
proposed, but for normal purposes one of these has been reduced to 
a form in which it can be . applied conveniently by using a tabulated 
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form. TM.S is the Eegiiault-Pfauncller, the formula of which has the 
form (see B.S.S. 420, 1931) : 

Correction = nv 4 - 
= nv -T- 

where n = number of minutes in chief period, usually 5. 

V = rate of fall of temperature per minute in the preliminary period. 
■v' = rate in after period. 

t, f = average temperatures in preKminary and after periods. 

= suni of readings during chief period. 

1(^0 -r tn) = mean of firing temp, to and first temp, after Avhich the rate of change 
is constant, tn 

v' — V 

and k = -7 and is the cooling constant of the calorimeter and should 

t t 

he less than 0*0025. 

iUthougli the formula looks forraidable the use of a blank form 
with spaces for the raiious readings makes its use as convenient and 
almost as rapid as that of the shorter methods. One shorter method 
is as given below in the form of an example. In this case the calori- 
meter had attained a constant temperature when the fuel was ignited. 


Time after 
Sring, 

1 minute 

2 minutes 


2i 

3“ 

4 

5 
10 


Initial temperature (^i), 15*52'^. 


Thermometer 
reading. 

17*37 
17*94 
17*9o 
17*95 (^ 2 ) 

17-94o 

17-935 

17*860 

Rise = 17*95 - 15*52 = 2*43 


Mean temperature 
of minute. 
16*445 
17*655 
17-945 
17*945 


Mean difference 
from initial t, 

0*925 

2*135 

2*425 

2*425 


. 17*935 1 - 17*860 

Loss per minute = 


= 0*015 


Loss in 1 st minute = 2*43 : 0*015 : : 0*925 = 0*006 

„ 2nd = 2*43 : 0-015 : : 2*135 = 0*013 

„ 3rd „ = 2*43 ; 0*015 : : 2-425 = 0*015 


Total correction . 0*034 

Corrected rise of temperature = 2-43 -p 0*034 = 2*464° 

^ At the minute when the maximum temperature is reached and for the suc- 
(^eding minute or two heat is still passing out from the bomb, more or less balanc- 
ing the loss by radiation. To a-scertain the true loss per minute by radiation 
alone, the temperature at which the rate becomes uniform must be taken. 

The calorihc value of the fuel is then calculated from the formula : 

c^ori^ _ ( T 4 - <) X (W -f- w) — (BPsOg correction -{- S correction) 
weight of coal in grams 

T = observed rise W == weight of water 

i = radiation correction w — water equivalent 
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Vlien fullv cLarged with oxygen to the working pressure the bomb 
should contain not less than two and a half times the mass of gas. 
requisite for the complete combustion of the fuel. 

*The effect of lowering the initial oxygen pressure with a bomb 
calorimeter has been investigated by Allcut (Efig., 1910, 90, 755). 
With the sample of coal used the theoretical oxygen required was 1*33 
cn-ams per gram. The following results show the importance of work- 
ing with at least 20 atmospheres initial pressure : 


Pressure 

25 

20-0 

15-0 

13-0 

11*3 

9*0 

7-0 

5-0 

3-2 

Weight of oxygen in 

bomb .... 

19 

15-2 

114 

9-94 

S-64 

6*9 

541 

3-92 

242 

percentage of maxi- 

mum calorific value 100 

99*7 

9S-6 

97-7 

97*0 

95-0 

90-0 

71-7 

59-6 


It is most important to note that, judged by the calorific value, 
at 3-2 atmospheres with nearly twice the theoretical oxygen the re- 
sults are 40 per cent, below the truth. Unfortunately Allcut did not 
estimate the unburnt carbon, which at 13 atmospheres was first \dsible 
in the residue, neither were the products of combustion examined. 
The coal employed was anthracite — '‘'because it was nearly pure 
carbon " — a bituminous coal would have given probably more com- 
plete combustion at the lower pressure. 

Bomb Calorimeters. Very large numbers of tests have shown that 
the bomb Galorimetei is the only form capable of giving consistent 
results with a reasonably high degree of accuracy. Adopting all 
corrections, Brame and Cowan found an experimental variation rang- 
ing from 0*16-0*30 per cent. ; G-ray and Robertson from 0-06-0-7 per 
cent. When small corrections are omitted the sum of these may 
amount to an error of 1 or 2 per cent., hut it would be rare for them 
to be all in the same direction. For example, the omission of a radia- 
tion correction is Gounterhalanced largely by the omission of the nitric- 
sulphuric acid correction. "With both these omitted, in the case of 
the five coals used by Brame and Cowan, the uncorrected value was 
about 50 calories (0*6 per cent.) below the fully corrected value. 

The accuracy of the determinations of the calorific value of coal in 
the bomb calorimeter has been examined by Briscoe, Jones and Marson 
(Fuel Research Survey Paper 29, 1933), who find that the duplicate 
determinations should not normally differ by more than 90 B.Th.U. 
They make the probable error of one determination 25 B.Th.U. and 
state that the odds are 100 : 1 that a figure which represents the mean 
of two determinations will he within ± 67 B.Th.U. of the true value. 

Determetation or the Water Equivalent or Calorimeters 

This determination must be made with every possible degree of 
accuracy for any type of calorimeter. Several methods may he em- 
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ploved. and it is desirable to employ more than one, to check the resnlt 
These methods may be : 

1. Calculation from the weight and specific heat of the parts. 

2. A practical determination of the specific heat. 

3. By the combustion of substances of known calorific value. 

4. By imparting heat to the system electrically, and finding the 
rise of temperature. 

The first method can be only approximate ; it is often impossible 
to ascertain the weight of the inditfidual materials of construction, or 
to be certain of their specific heat. With a glass calorimeter vessel 
which is only partly filled with water, the proper allowance is impos- 
sible to compute. 

The practical determination of the specific heat of the whole appara- 
tus subject to rise of temperature is a most useful check and readilv 
carried out. 

The last two methods undoubtedly are the best, that of bnrmho- 
a substance of known calorific value being most convenient. The 
mean rise of three or four results should he taken, when the water 
value {x) will be found from : 

Calorific value of pure substance = (Weight of water x Rise of temperature 

Benzoic acid is recommended as the best material, its calorific value 
being 6324 15-degree cals, per gram. A little over one gram should 
be used. 

The electrical method is capable of giving very exact results. G. J. 
Evans 1906, 82, 295) has described this method as apphed to 

a Thomson-Eosenhain calorimeter. A heating coil was arranged in 
the place that a sample of fuel would occupy normally, connection with 
it being effected by means of a special insulated terminal and another 
on the body of the instrument, potential leads being connected just 
above those for current. The electrical quantities measured were 
current and potential, the former by a Weston ammeter, and the 
latter by Poggendorff's method of direct comparison with a Standard 
Clark Cell. Oxygen was supphed at about the same average rate as 
during a combustion. 

The following data and method of calculation will make the pro- 
cedure clear : 

Duration of experiment =^T = 600 seconds in both cases. 

When W = watts 


Calories (= gram-degrees C.) = 4 ]^ “ 143-3W 

[J being 4*186 x 10^ at 15° C., which was the average temperature of 
the experiments.] 


Water equivalent grams = 


calories 

temperature rise C. 


I43-3W 
Degrees C 
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The necessary alloTvance must be made when the parts of the appara- 
tus used in the determination are removed, this heing calculated from 
their weisht and specific heat. 

The following figures are the results of experiments to determine 
the water equivalent on this system ; 


Temperature Average 

rise ' C. watts. 

5-7o 102-9 

0-92 106-1 


Water equivalent 
grams. 

2564 
2568 



Calorimetry of Liquid Fuels 

The calorific valne of the heavier liquid fuels — all which do not 
give rise to an explosive mixture with oxygen — ^may he determined 
in a bomb calorimeter, and the general details are similar to those 
given above, with small variations in procedure to suit indmdual 
liquids. 

Host liquid fuels may be directly weighed out into the fuel crucible 
and ignition effected by a cotton thread attached to the platinum 
ignition wire and dipping in the sample. The weight of the thread 
used must be ascertained and the heat resulting from its combustion 
deducted. The calorific value of thread is 4140 calories per gram. 

If it is found that the fuel does not ignite and burn completely 
it may be absorbed in three or four paper discs or special cellulose 
blocks (weight being ascertained), but usually the absorption of the 
oil by a non-combustible material, Ideselguhr, is preferable. With 
paper considerably less than the usual one gram of oil must be taken. 
The tray is half-filled with kieselguhr (previously ignited, as it always 
contains organic matter), the surface corrugated, the whole weighed, 
and the oil distributed over the kieselgiihr and reweighed. More dry 
kieselguhr is then spread over the surface, and an almost '* dry oil- 
impregnated mass obtained. Some kieselgukrs are very fusible and 
are unsnitable for this use, for a considerable proportion of carbon 
may remain in the fused mass, which should be examined carefully 
at the conclusion of the experiment. 

With very volatile liquids such as motor spirits, bomb calorimeters 
are dangerous and special precautions must be taken. During the 
time the initial temperature readings are being taken the spirit vola- 
tilizes and an explosive mixture forms which may detonate with vio- 
lence. Another difllculty occurs in weighing spirits into the platinum 
crucible, losses by evaporation tending to give low results. Several 
expedients bave been adopted in order to overcome both diflficnlties. 
These are (1) the covering of the crucible with a piece of thin rubber 
sheet, (2) the enclosing of the spirit in a glass bulb, and (3) the use 
of celluloid capsules. 
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The hist expedient is satisfactory up to a point but is not too easr 
to achieve as the spirit vapour breaks the seal hy dissolving tie rubier 
There is, however, no doubt about the correction figure for the weijrit 
of rubber used. The second is also successful about once in every two 
trials. There is no loss of weight if the bulb tip is broken only at the 
last moment, but the bulb seems to discharge its contents violently 
and some escape combustion. The last would be the most satisfactorV 
if only capsules of uniform calorific value Avere obtainable; theh 



Arariability unfortmiately makes the correction for the heat of com- 
bustion of the capsule uncertain. A rather different expedient to 
guard against violent explosion is to add carbon dioxide to the oxygen ; 
the addition of 20 per cent, is stated to give good results with cracked 
spirits. 

An alternative method of obtaining the calorifi.c value of spirits 
is to vaporize them and burn the vapour in a gas calorimeter. Watson 
(-7. Soc, Arts., 1910, 58, 990) used the method successfully, taking 
precautions to avoid selective evaporation of the spirit. For this 
purpose Immerkotter used a lamp of the Primus type. Other workers 
have used other lamps and suspended these in some cases (Harwood, 
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r >;/7 192:3. 116, :396) from the arm of a special balance. One of the 
Arbors has used this method for many years but prefers a balance 
of the Beranger type, the arrangement being shown in Figure 74. At 
10 sframmes of the fuel should be burned. 

4 volumetric method of measuring the fuel has been devised at 
the Enel Research Station (Report of the Director, 1929, p. 67). In 
this apparatus a number of glass vessels in series, and arranged ver- 
ticallv."are connected to a burner. The bulb nearest the burner is 
filled' with the fuel and the others with water. Mercury is delivered 
to the lowest bulb at a constant rate, displacing water and therefore 
spirit. The burner is constructed so that the fuel is vaporized as it 
passes the jet. The rates are so arranged that a Boys gas calorimeter 
can he used. The time over which comhustion is measured is that 
during which the level of spirit passes two marks above and below 
the topmost bulb. The results are accurate to within 4^ O-o per cent., 
a small correction being necessary for CO in the products of combustion. 

Calorimetry or (3 -ases 

The calorifiG value of a gas may be determined in a bomb, but so 
many calorimeters of a far more suitable t}^e are available that the 
bomb is used but seldom. The small quantity of gas it is possible to 
employ is against the method. 

The most suitable form of calorimeter is one with constant flow 
of water, and from the volume of gas burnt, the rise of temperature 
and weight of water heated, the calorific value is obtained at once. 

The best known pattern is the Jv/ahers calorimeter, which is em- 
ployed almost exclusively on the Continent and in America, and very 
largely in this country. In the original pattern the thermometers for 
measuring the temperature of the inlet and outlet water were at great 
difference of level, which made reading inconvenient, and no ready 
means of directing the flow of water into the measuring vessel or to 
waste as required was furnished. In the latest pattern of the instru- 
ment these defects have been remedied and the design improved on 
in other respects. 

The principle of construction is that the gas burns at a Bunsen 
burner in a central flue of sufficient diameter to ensure no impinge- 
ment of the flame against the walls, the hot products of comhustion 
pass to the top of the flue and then descend through small metal tubes 
arranged in a double circle . around the central flue, finally mating 
their exit near the bottom of the instrument. The water is supplied 
from a constant level tank and flows through the calorimeter in a 
reverse direction to the gas flow, consequently the exit gas should he 
cooled to the temperature of the inlet water. It is very necessary 
to provide proper admixture of the various streams of warm water ; 
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this is accomplished by mimeroTis hafles constituting a labyrinth 
below the exit thermometer. 

The sectional diagram (Fig. 75), although of the older pattern, is 
most suitable to illustrate the construction and operation of this caloih 
meter. The hot gases rise to the top of the chamber, B, descenrl 
through the surrounding tubes, escaping at the lower hue. where a 
thermometer checks the temperature. The water is supplied to the 
constant level dernce, C, flows down D and passes through the quadrant 
control tap, E, past the inlet water thermometer, F. It escapes pa^t 




the outlet thermometer, G, into the small tank, IT. from which it flows 
throngh K to the measuring vessel, while a determination is being 
made, or alternatively to waste. 

Water which is condensed from the products of combustion drains 
to the lower part of the instrument and escapes by the tube, I, under 
which a graduated receiver is placed. The water collected from a 
suitable volume of gas burnt furnishes data for the deduction from the 
gross calori&c value when the net caloriflc is required also. 

The Boys mlortraeter was designed by Prof. C. V. Bovs, one of the 
Gas Referees, at the time when official tests of the calorific power ol 
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r]iM aas STipplv ^ere introduced. Its essential features are that a very 
-niaii volume of water is actually in the instrument at any one moment, 
the heat from the gases being abstracted by this water flowing through 
two sniral copper pipes in series, these being wound with wires, to increase 
their heat absorption. The instrument is compact, and when standing 
on a table both thermometers are at a convenient height for reading. 
The whole instrument may be lifted from the base, giving ready access 
to the burner, and the coil system may be lifted out attached to the 
wooden lid and the coils immersed in dilute alkali to prevent corrosion. 

A section of the apparatus is shown in Figure 76. 

The inlet water passes first through the outer coils downwards, 
then returns upwards through the interior coils, which are heat-insu- 
iated by a partition from the exterior coils, finally it flows around 
suitable channels on the exterior of the metal casting immediately 
above the chimney, and passes into a mixer with a labyxinth formed 
of coiled brass strips. Into the top of this chamber the outlet ther- 
mometer is fixed. 

Two luminous flames from suitable jets are employed. The cen- 
tral chimney is always too hot for condensation of water to take place 
in it. At the commencement water is poured into the bottom of the 
vessel until it overflows at the spout provided. Proportionately con- 
densation water flows from this spout during a run, and is collected 
and measured for the net calorific value determination. 

TTith any type of flow calorimeter the equipment is completed by an 
accurate meter (one giving a complete revolution of the main index for ^ 
of a cubic foot) and suitable pressure regulators. It is advisable to instal 
one regulator on the supply side of the meter and another between the 
meter and the instrument. The calorimeter should be fitted with a 
simple device for directing the water into the large measuring cylinder 
at the proper moment or to waste, without the operator being obliged 
to look away from tbe meter dial. In accurate work the temperature, 
and pressure at which the gas is supplied to the meter must be noted, 
and the volume passed corrected to saturated gas at 60" F. and 30 in. 
barometric pressure. It is very desirable that the water should he 
supplied at the temperature of the room, which may be arranged for 
by a supply tank, without ball valve, holding from 30 to 40 gallons. 

In operating calorimeters of the fiow t}q)e the adjustment of the"^ 
gas and water supplies must be suited to the character of the gas. 
With coal gas about 6 cu. ft. per hour is suitable ; poor power gases 
may be burnt at 3 to 4 times this rate. The water fiow should be 
regulated so that the products of combustion should leave the instru- 
ment at as nearly jis possible air temperature. In the Jimkers calori- 
meter considerable control of this is possible by alteration of the damper 
in the exit flue. For the Boys calorimeter a correction of ^ calorie 
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for eacli degree difference in temperature between the exit gases and 
the air temperature must be added or subtracted from tlie results 
In general; a difference in thermometer readings of 10° to 12"' C. will 
give a suitable cooling of the exit gases. 

A convenient quantity of coal gas to emplo}- in a test is 0-S cu. ft. 
The temperature of the inlet water thermometer should he read just 
before the test, as nearly as possible at the completion of the first and 
second revolutions of the meter, and immediately after the test. The 
exit water temperature should be noted at every quarter revolu- 
tion ; in each case the mean temperature from the observations is 
employed. 

The main water supply must be adjusted so that a small quantitv 
is always flowing to waste over the weir in the constant pressure device, 
and the calorimeter should always be run for from twenty to thirty 
minutes before taking a test, in order that conditions may become 
settled. When, fresh water has been added to the meter or new rubber 
tubing employed, gas should be run through for some time in order 
to saturate them thoroughly. 

Some small error is introduced by measuring the water instead of 
weighing it ; in this country measuring is usual, in America the water 
is weighed. The simplest plan is to calibrate the measure for the 
weight of water around the average temperature at which it will be 
collected in practice. 

With proper attention to these points the results will be accurate 
for all practical tests. ^ The thermal efficiency of a flow type calori- 
meter is about 99*5 per cent. 

Wfith a flow calorimeter the calorific value is obtained from the 
simple equation : 

^ ^ Weight of water in kilos X difference of temp. 

^ Cu, ft. of gas at 60' P. and 30 in. 

In an actual example — Temp, of gas 68° F. ; barometer 29-7 ; 
water collected 3*945 kilos (htres) ; gas burnt 0*3 cu. ft. (= 0-297 at 
60" F. and 30 in.); difference of temperature 11*6° C. 

Gross calories per cu. ft. = ^ = 154-0 (610 B.Th.U.) 

For the n-et calorific value it is desirable to burn at least 1 cu. ft. 
of gas and measure the quantity of condensed water (in ml.) collected 
from the drip pipe ; calculate this to the amount obtainable per cu. ft. 
of gas. The amount of heat to be deducted from the gross value per 

^ The oouditions affecting the accuracy of flow-type calorimeters have been 
fully inv^tigat-ed and the reader is referred to such standard works on calorimetry 
as Hyde and Mills, Gas Calorimetry, Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1932. The publications 
of the Gas Referees should also he studied. 
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cii. fr. will be obtained with sufficient accuracy by multiplying the 
naiiiber of ml. of condensed water per cu. ft. of gas by 0-6 Calorie. 

Example. In experiment above, water collected from 2 cii. ft. of 
gas == 42 ml. 

Xet value = lo4 - >' = 1414 Cals. (563 E.Th.U.) 

Still- water Calorimeters A Where a regular supply of water is 
not available there are a number of calorimeters which can be operated 
with a fixed quantity of water. The first was that of Thomsen in 
which the gas is burned in a combustion chamber surrounded by water, 
the combustion gases passing through a spiral iu the water. The 
water is stirred mechanically and the rise of temperature noted after 
a certain volume of gas is burned. Several modifications have been 
made to Thomsen's model by other investigators, hut to-day none of 
them are used to any extent. 

The Simmance-Abady portable calorimeter gives results which are 
correct only to about 3 per cent. A measured quantity of gas is burned 
in a calorimeter containing water such that its total heat capacity is 
equivalent to one litre. The temperature is read before and after and 
calorific value calculated using an instrument factor. 

Instruments of a different type are explosion calorimeters, which 
are suitable for the examination of small quantities of gas. The best 
known are the Strache, Union and Loffler. In the Strache the heat 
produced by. explosion is given to the air in a jacket round the explo- 
sion vessel. The increase of pressure of this air is taken as a measure 
of its calorific value. The Union is similar in principle, the air being 
replaced by an oil having a high coefficient of expansion. BlacMe and 
Moss (J. Sci. Inst., 1930, 7, 84 : 1935, 12, 188), after indicating certain 
necessary precautions, have shown that up to 750 B.Th.U. an accuracy 
of 0*5 per cent, is possible. This calorimeter has considerable value in 
laboratory work where only 100-200 ml. of gas are available. The 
Loffler calorimeter is really an improvement of the original Strache. 

A few ml. of gas are exploded in small pipette with a vacuum jacket 
and the rise of temperature observed. The results obtained do not 
seem so reliable as those of a calorimeter of the Union type. 

Eecordcsg Gas Calorimeters 

"^r^ ith the introduction of the Gas Eegulation Acts the sale of gas 
on a '* therm '' value has necessitated the introduction of continuous 
recording calorimeters, the intermittent tests made with the usual 
type of gas calorimeter not fulfilling altogether what is required. Pour 
such recording calorimeters have so far been approved by the Gas 
Pteferees, and these are described briefly below. 

^ For further information see Gas Calorimetry by Hyde and Mills. 
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The records given by such instruments show the variation of the 
gas from a zero standard, such as the declared calorific value, and not 
the actual calorific value. The latter is determined by the Bovs or 
similar flow type of instrument, and the readings on the chart of the 
recording instruments checked and assessed on these determinations. 

Thomas Recording Gas Calorimeter- This instrument is of 
American design originally, but is manufactured in this country bv 
the Cambridge Instrument Co., and has been certified by the Gas 
Referees for use in ofS-cial testings. A full investigation of the accnracv 
of the instrmnent has been made at the Fuel Research Station and 
reference should he made to Fuel Research Technical Paper No. 20 
(1928). 

The principle on which the calorimeter works is the transfer of heat 
from the combustion of the gas to a stream of air and measuring the 
rise of temperature of this air. The products of combustion escape 
separately and at practically atmospheric temperature, the total or 
gross calorific value being automatically recorded. Since the gas, 
heat absorbing air and air for combustion are saturated before meter- 
ing, and the gas and air are metered at the same temperature and 
pressure, results are automatically given for the gas at 30 in. and 60" P., 
saturated. 

The calorimeter (Fig. 77) comprises the following : 

1. A tank, in which a fixed water level is maintained by a chain 
pump and overflow weir. 

2. Three meters within this tank ; mounted in alignment and driven 
hy an electric motor through gearing. These meters are respectively 
(a) the gas meter, (6) one for supphdng the heat absorbing air, (c) one 
for supplying air for combustion. 

The gear ratios require variation for gases of different calorific 
value, e.g. coal gas ; water gas, etc. 

3. The Burner Unit (Fig. 78). The burner tube and other parts 
exposed to the flame and hot products of combustion are of quartz. 
The gas from the meter mixes first with a stream of air from the 
combustion air meter, the mixture passing through a small orifice, to 
maintain a slight pressure in the chamber, so oveicoming any slight 
irregularities in the rate of flow from the meters. A small amount 
of secondary air is supphed direct to the flame. The products of 
combustion pass downwards out of the burner, being cooled to within 
2'' or 3° F. of the temperature of the incoming air. The heat absorbing 
air passes separately around the burner tubes. 

The burner casting is immersed in the water in the tank to within 
about 0*2 in. of its top, to ensure constant temperature conditions. 

Before the test gas enters its meter it passes from the supph’ through 
a small orifice to a chamber open to the atmosphere through a * * bleeder 
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burner, ivliicli prevents any pressure being built up. Approximately 
3 cu. it. oi gas per hour is burnt at the bleeder burner., and a quarter 
of a cubic loot at the calorimeter burner proper. 



4. The Thermometers. These are of the electric resistance type. 
with nickel wire. They are arranged respectively in the absorption 
air inlet and outlet, and are used differentially, forming two arms of 
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a Wheatstone bridge, the other t-wo arms being fixed resistances incor- 
porated in the recorder unit. The current for the bridge circuit is 
provided by a generator driven by the same motor vhich operates 
the meters. 

5. The Eecording Units. These may be fixed in any convenient 
position, near or avray from the calorimeter unit. A continuous pen 
record is given on the chart paper, and an engraved scale above the 
pen enables a reading to be made at any moment. 



The calorimeters are tested and adjusted with pure hydrogen, the 
gas delivery meter being run at such a speed that the temperature 
rise is equal to that '^hich will he obtained with the gas for which the 
instrument will be used. On gases of steady calorific value in practice 
the calorimeter will record within ±2 1 B.Tb.U. 

A description of the Boys and Sigma recording calorimeters by 
Kershaw will be found in The Gas World, 1932, 97, 317. 

The Boys instrument is of the continuous water flow type, a mea- 
sured quantity of water being heated by a measured quantity of gas, 
the diSeiential temperature between the inflowing and outflowing 
water determining the greater expansion of amvl acetate in one sealed 
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brass tube as compared with, a similar tube. These brass tubes are 
3 in. long and 2| in. diameter and they are closed at each end b}- a 
corrugated brass or copper cap securely fastened on. By an ingenious 
lever system tie slight movements of these diaphragms differentially 
is transferred to the pen of the recording chart. Water is supphed to 
the calorimeter from a tank with a constant level device, and then 
passes down through an air-cooled coiled metal pipe into a lower tank, 
from which it is raised again to the upper tank by a small pump. In 
this way a definite quantity of water is maintained in the outfit and 
the supply to the calorimeter is approximately at atmospheric tem- 
perature. The metering of the gas is automatically controlled to 
compensate for variation in temperature, pressure and humidity. 

The Sigma instrument is based on a novel principle, the relative 
expansion of one of two long steel tubes, the inner one heated bv the 
comhustion of the gas, whilst the outer one is cooled by the incoming 
air. By a system of levers the differential movement is imparted 
to the pen of the chart. 

The tubes are concentric, and are 17 in. long, firmly fixed together 
at the lower ends. Outside these there is a larger tube and the incoming 
air passes from the open top downwards to the flame, thus acting as 
a protection from loss of heat from the pair of inner tubes, and warming 
the air for comhustion. 

External governors provide in an ingenions way for the elimination 
of variables due to the temperature and specific gravity of the gas, 
or the temperature and pressure of the air. The governors are of the 
pressure type, two are fixed at the upper end of a vertical supply pipe, 

6 ft. long. The first of these simply reduces the pressure of the enter- 
ing gas to 2*0 in., thence the gas passes to the second governor, in 
which increase of pressure reduces the flow. At the bottom of the 
tube the governor there acts in the opposite manner, a rise of pressure 
opening the valve. The upper (second) governor is adjusted to give 
a pressure of 0*33 in. (water gauge), the lower to 0*25 in., the difference 
of 0*08 in. being the average difference of air pressure in the 6-ft. length 
of pipe. The pressure at the orifice of the supply tube is therefore 
proportional to the difference in weight of two equal columns of gas 
and air. The lower governor is connected by a flexible tube to the 
burner. 

The Fairweather Recording Gas Calorimeter employs a Boys gas 
calorimeter which has been slightly modified to permit of its function- 
iag as part of a recording instrument, yet allowing of its being used 
ia the customary manner for individual check tests of the actual calorific 
value of the gas. The modifications comprise the use of either a 
differential air thermometer, with one bulb surrounded by the heated 
effluent water, the other bulb being cold, since it is surrounded by the 
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ingoing water, or, alternatively, differential electric resistance tler- 
mometers. If the gas is burnt at the rate of 5 cu. ft. per hour and 
exactly 6 litres of water are passed through the instrument for each 
cubic foot of gas burnt a dejSnite rise of temperature of the water for 
gas of the standard calorific value is obtained and the record mad^ 
by a recording pen operated by either the air or electric resistance 
thermometer will be on the datum line. Any variation on this will 
be recorded on either side of the datum line when the temperature 
difference between the inlet and outlet water alters due to change in 
the calorific value of the gas. 

The principle is simple, but refinements are necessary in maintain- 
ing accuracy in measurement of the gas and controlling the water 
supply, for a definite flow of water must he ensured wMch is auto- 
matically adjusted to the temperature and pressure of the gas as 
metered. The rotation of the drum of the wet gas meter is controlled 
by either a pendulum escapement, or, in most recent patterns, hy an 
electrically operated escapement. The gas is snpplied to the meter 
through a cooler and saturator, so that it enters the meter at the tem- 
perature of the inlet water to the calorimeter. 
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SCIEXTIFIC CONTROL OF THE PURCHASE OF FUEL 
AND OF ITS COMBUSTION 

In spite of the enormous development of oil for steam raising and 
for use in internal combustion engines, the generation of steam is still 
the most important method of converting the heat energv of coal into 
work. The economv of the water-tube boiler in conjunction with 
turbines and the advances in the use of high pressure steam have 
falsified the view put forward with such confidence by some prophets 
that the steam engine would at an earlv date be relegated to the 
museums. Whilst under the best practice a boiler efibciency of 75-90 
per cent, is attainable, by operating without some system of scientific 
control large but easily avoidable losses, which greatly reduce the 
efficiency, are incurred daily. Further, in the purchase of fuel for 
large plants very much better value for money can be attained almost 
invariably by apphdng common-sense rules. 

Prom a consumer’s point of view the value of a coal is dependent 
primarily upon its suitability to existing boiler-house conditions, and, 
secondly, on its calorffic value. Its burning character, depending upon 
its freedom from excessive caking power, its average size, etc., will 
determine whether the requisite quantity can be burnt economically per 
square foot of grate area to give the steam required. Its calorific value 
is dependent upon the quantity of combustible matter actually present 
and the heating value of this combustible part. 

Given that coals of a suitable character are available, it has been 
proved conclusively with various kinds of boilers that the practical 
value of coal for steam-raising is directly proportional to its calorific 
value as determined in some form of bomb calorimeter (i.e. gross value). 
Logically, it is as absurd to purchase coal without reference to its 
heating value as it would be for a metallurgist to pay at a uniform rate 
per ton for the ore of a precious metal without reference to the actual 
number of ounces of metal per ton of ore. 

There has been naturally an adjustment of price to value ; certain 
coals are so superior for steam-raising to others that the}' have com- 
manded always a better figure. Wlieii such are employed the quality 
of deliveries is much better sustained when it is knowm that all deliveries 
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are subjected to sampling and determination of calorific value. Where 
automatic stoldiig appliances are installed and control of combustion 
kept by the adoption of scientific methods, it often will be found that 
poor coal is quite suitable for use and in reality gives much better value 
for money than the special quahty coals. 

Whilst in some cases there is no option, if heavy freight charges 
are to be avoided, but to employ strictly local coals, it will be very 
exceptional to find no latitude of choice ; some coals are certain to give 
better value in heat units for a given price than others. 

Purchase based on a guarantee of composition and calorific value 
never can be satisfactory with a natural product like coal ; it is so 
hable to variation in the quantity of combustible matter in different 
parts of the same seam, although the combustible matter has possibly a 
fairly uniform heating valne, as to be against any guarantee. The 
simplest method, in cases where consumption does not justify the 
application of a full scientific system of purchase, will he that of con- 
tracting for the coal which, after trials of other deliveries of coals all 
suiting the conditions of practice, affords the greatest number of heat 
units per unit of cost, the penny being the most convenient unit of 
value. Comparison can be made on 

B.Th.U. per ton 
Cost in pence per ton 

Should any deficiency in use become apparent, the calorific value 
determined on a properly-drawn sample will enable a comparison to 
be made with the original value on which it was decided to purchase 
this coal, and it would be possible to sustain a complaint, which with 
ordinary methods is next to impossible. 

A factor which has operated in the past against the system has been 
the uncertainty of fair sampling and calorimetric determinations, on 
which payment must be based. In an article in the Iron ayid Goal Trades 
Revwia. August 18, 1911, the following results are quoted as obtained 
by three chemists or engineers for what purported to be the same sample 
— 13.550, 14,050, and 15,360 B.Th.U. ! If results one-tenth as divergent 
as these are liable to be obtained, no one can accept purchase on a 
calorific value basis, and it is because figures have been put forward 
in the past showing enormous discrepancies that there has been a 
natural hesitation to he bound in the matter of a guarantee of heating 
value, or by a contract based on rata payments on the heat umts of 
the fuel. 

Purchase on a scientific basis can become general only when con- 
fidence is established in the accuracy of the tests, which, of course, 
involves fair and accurate sampling. TJnfortunately the idea has been 
fostered that any untrained person can get the true calorific value of 
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a fuel in some of the simpler calorimeters, an idea wmch. after many 
vears^ experience with most commercial calorimeters, the yriters dispute 
unhesitatingly. For the same class of bitummous coal good com- 
paraiive figures are ohtainahle, but the results can. never have the degree 
of accuracy to serve as a basis for purchase ; some form of bomb calori- 
meter in the hands of an experienced operator alone can furnish 
sumcientlv trustworthy results. 

The issue of standard methods of sampling and analysis under the 
authority of the British Standards Institution has now removed most 
of the objections which formerly could be urged logically against purchase 
on a scientific basis. It now remains to be seen how widely this will 
become used. 

Two alternatives are open in arranging for the proper testing of 
the samples, presuming the specified directions for proper sampling 
have been certified as adopted. Three identical samples may be sealed 
up, one of these being examined for the consumer : if demanded, the 
other must be returned to the producer for his determinations, and a 
third preserved for reference to an independent expert, whose decision 
shall be final. On the other hand, as this might entail considerable 
expense, the parties may agree to accept the report of an independent 
authority in every case, on a certificate that sampling had been carried 
out exactly as specified, and with a provision for the independent expert 
to take his own sample if he considered it advisable. 

Where contracts based primarily upon pro rata payments in accord- 
ance with calorific value have been running, it has been found invariably 
that the total economies resulting are much greater proportionately 
than the mere per cent, allowance. The United States Government 
are very large purchasers on this system, and their collected experience 
is that a savdng of 20 per cent, is effected. Herein lies the great value 
of the system ; not only is the price paid strictly proportional to the 
quality, but the knowledge that all deliveries are subject to constant 
sampling and determination of calorific value ensm’es that a much better 
average coal for steam-raising is supplied than under the old system. 

Primarily then the price paid will be strictly proportional to the 
calorific value as delivered, a standard price per ton being arrived at 
in conjunction with the calorific value of the bulk sample submitted 
for trial. It is not desirable to make too fine a differentiation on the 
calorific value results or payments based on them in view of errors 
in calorimeter determinations in commercial practice possibly reaching 
half per cent., wHlst with really good sampling a further error of the 
order of A 1 per cent, is probable. Allowing a fan margin it would be 
reasonable to make 2 per cent, differences on the calorific value the 
usual practice, and this is the system adopted by the United States 
authorities. 
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The point has been raised whether the gross or net calorific value 
should be taken. The fallacy of regarding the latter as the true practical 
value has been dealt with aheadv, hut it is desirable to consider whether 
the net value is preferable as the basis. In the first place, the gross 
value is the one obtained in all calorimetric work with solid fuels, 
although one form of bomb calorimeter is said to be adapted for deter- 
mining directly the water farmed on combustion, but this must entail 
many difficulties which add greatly to the work involved. In practically 
every case the net calorific value can be arrived at only by a knowledge 
of the percentage of hydrogen in the fuel, and this again is ascertained 
accurately only by the tedious and generally unnecessary process of 
ultimate analysis. 

Attempts have been made to calculate the hydrogen from the 
amount of volatile matter, hut no satisfactory relationship has been 
established. It pre-supposes that the compounds yielding volatile 
constituents are similar in all cases, which is manifestly not the case. 
Excluding anthracites, which are not used for steam-raising, the extreme 
variation in hydrogen rarely exceeds 1*5 per cent., and in general 
with steam-raising coals is under 1 per cent. To obtain the net 
value the deduction for hydrogen required to be made from the gross 
value is 87 B.Th.U. per 1 per cent. ; with 1-5 per cent, difference in 
hydrogen, this means a deduction of 130 B.Th.U.. or about 1 per cent, 
on the heating value. 

The difference between the gross value and the real practical value 
as compared with the difference between the net value and the same 
real practical value is, within the limits of variation in the amount of 
hydrogen found in coals, so nearly constant, certainly well within the 
combined limits of error of samphng and calorimetry, that the extra 
trouble involved in arrmng at the net value is not commensurate with 
any slight gain. The gross value as determined hy the bomb is all 
that is required. ' 

Free moisture, however, demands very careful consideration. Heat 
win be expended in its evaporation and be lost through the steam pro- 
duced escaping at flue gas temperatures. For the net calorific value 
of the sample as delivered a deduction would have to be made for this, 
but there are very good reasons for not taking this into account except 
in very abnormal circumstances. In the first place, the net calorific 
value is calculated always on the assumption that the products of com- 
bustion are at a temperature of 212° F., which is never the case, and this 
net value is no more the real available value than is the gross : it is only 
a little nearer the practical. 

The heat involved for evaporation may he calculated from: 

(a) Heat raising water from air temperature to 212^ (212 — b)- 

(i) Heat to convert to steam from and at 212" (967). 
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(c) Heat to raise steam from 212^ to flue gas temperature (^ 2 ). 
— 212) X specific heat steam (048). 

Then : 

Weight of water per lb. of coal x [(212 — ti) + 967 — 0*48(/2 ~ 212)]. 

The magnitude of the values will be appreciated best bv taking an 
actual example. 

With coal : Ash 7-5 per cent. Calorific value on drv, 13,000 ; on 
combustible, 14,050 : Air temperature, 60“ F. ; Flue gases at 500" F. 


Moisture. 

Calorific value 

Additional B.Th.U. 
e^Lpended on evaporat- 

Percentage loss 
of calorific 

per cent. 

on vret coal. 

ing moisture. 

value. 

5-0 

12,350 

62*5 

0*50 

7*0 

12.025 

93*7 

0*78 

10*0 

11,700 

125*0 

1*06 

12*5 

11.375 

156-2 

1*37 

150 

11.050 

187-5 

1*70 


The correction for heat expended in vaporizing this water to flue 
gas temperature will approximate in percentage lowering of calorific 
value to one-tenth only of the percentage of moisture. Hence, unless 
the delivery is exceptionally wet as compared wdth the standard coal, 
this additional factor hardly demands consideration. As further 
reasons for neglecting this there is the variation in the distribution of 
moisture throughout a large bulk of coal, for which it is not always 
possible to correct in sampling, and the fact that the coal as burnt is 
often much drier after storage than when delivered. 

Moisture is throughout the most difficult point to deal with satisfac- 
torily. In many cases it would be obviously unfair to saddle a con- 
tractor with penalties for what might be beyond his control, such as 
open trucks standing in the rain for some hours before unloading, but, 
of course, the converse is sometimes the case, and the sample is drier 
than on loading. Over a period it would in all probability give a 
balance if the sliding scale of payment was based on the calorific value 
of the dry coal, taking a certain determined percentage of water as 
normal, and therefore the standard, and making an additional allowance 
by calculating the actual delivery as so much per cent, above or below 
the quantity weighed in as the percentage of moisture is below or above 
the standard of moisture agreed upon. 

The percentage of ash is another important item. Ash is allowed 
for jyro rata with the reduction of calorific, value, but above a certain 
amount ash is detrimental in far greater ratio than the actual percentage 
will show, and s, poo Tata deduction does not compensate the consumer 
properly when the ash is much above the standard. 

There is additional trouble in the handling and disposal of ashes ; 

J of a clinkering character it will be very troublesome ; it leads to 
deposition of much dust in tubes and flues ; it interferes with proper 
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combustion on the grate, and it may be dif&cult to maintain tbe required 
output from the boilers. Above a certain amount then ash may v’ell be 
subject to a penalty increasing more rapidly than the actual percentac^e 
increase, with right of rejection when a certain limit is exceeded. 

The percentage of small coal again is sometimes taken into con- 
sideration, for if this is high it interferes with the proper air supply 
through the grate and larger carbon losses in the ash, etc., result. It 
is very difficult to make proper allowance for this in terms of money 
value, although some contracts include this. 

Whilst the factors other than calorific value have been discussed in 
their relation to purchase on a scientific basis and are of importance, in 
the draft of contracts for what is largely an innovation on generations 
of practice, and of the fairness of which it is still necessary to convince 
many producers, the importance of simplicity in the terms cannot be 
over-rated. One would be disposed therefore to forgo many of these 
minor considerations for the great advantage to be gained by the 
general acceptance of the main principle of purchase pro rata on calorific 
value. 

In developing any scheme of purchase based strictly on calorific 
value the primary object which should be kept in mind is that the 
consumer shall obtain regularly coal of the desired quality, and that 
the contract shall he so drawn that it is to the best financial interests 
of the producer to supply this quality. If below the standard the 
consumer shall not be called upon to pay more than a fair price, but. 
on the other hand, the producer must be assured of recemng what is 
fairly due to him should he supply coal honestly worth more than the 
standard price, and it is certainly to the interests of the consumer to 
obtain such fuel. 

It is mainly because proposed contraGts in this country have been 
drawn purely with a view of benefiting the consumer that very natural 
opposition has arisen to such a system of purchase on the part of the 
producer. If the latter can be shown that he is to be treated fairly, 
and that if he supphes coal of higher heating value than the average 
value taken as the basis of the contract he is going to obtain a higher 
price, in fact that the contract is perfectly equitable between both 
parties, this opposition will disappear. 

When one of the authors first laid stress on. the necessity for bonus 
as well as penalty clauses in contracts, Mr. G. C. Locket, then Chairman 
of the Coal Merchants Society, wrote : 

“ It is the first time in my experience that any one of authority 
has put forward the proposition that contract conditions should be 
peifectly equitable as between buyer and seller. Personally, I am 
disposed to favour the principle of selling fuel according to its calorific 
value, provided the method of sampling, the form of calorimeter used, 
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the method of taking the analysis, and the adoption of a premium as 
well as a fine, is settled on a fair and equitable basis/’ 

Altkougli no standard coal specification is now in force, according 
to The Iron and Coal Trades Remeiv (March, 1913), certain *'• standards ’’ 
for washed and dry screened coals bad been agreed on between some 
contractors and power station users, and formed the basis of some 
contracts. Two alternatiye specifications were drawn up, A for named 
coal, or coal of a particular description, B for coal guaranteed to have 
definite qualities as a fuel for steam-raising. The standards are given 
in Table LY. 


TABLE LV 

PomiEE Sta^'dards roR Guaranteed Coals 
Washed Coals 


! Calorine 


Description. 

value in 
B.Th.U. 

3Ioisture 

Small coal. 



Durham and Yorks 






(bituminous) ; 

Double nuts .... 

13,250 

8 

15-0 per cent, through 

1 

4 

in.^ 

Single ,, .... 

13,000 

9 



.. 

Peas 

12,750 

10 

20-0 „ 



Scottish (bituminous) : 

Double nuts .... 

12,750 

10 

lo'O ,, 

i 


Single .... 

12,500 

11 

20-0 „ 



Peas 

12,000 

13 

20-0 „ 



Welsh (semi-bitumiuous and 
pseudo-anthracitic) : 

Large nuts 

14,300 

5 

lo'O „ 

i 


Small 

13,900 

6 

20-0 ., 

1 


Peas 

Durham and Yorks (bitu- 

13,350 6 

Dry Screened Coals. 
■ 

20-0 „ 


5» 

minous) : 

Double nuts .... 

12,750 

5 

I'^'S >, j, 

1 

V 


Single 

12,500 

6 

25-0 ., 


... 

Peas 

: 12,250 

6 

25-0 .. 

i 


Derby and Yotts ( bituminous) 

Double nuts .... 

12,250 

9 

150 ,, 



Double screened small nuts 

12.000 

9 

20-0 „ 

I 

53 

Pea nuts 

Leicester, War'^ick and South 

11,500 

10 

20-0 „ 


s. 

Staffs: 1 

Double nuts .... 

12,000 

10 

15-0 ,, ,, 

1 

it : 

Double screened small nuts 

11,750 

10 

200 .. 

— 

3> 

Pea nuts 

11,250 

12 

200 „ 

vS 

i 


^ Sieves shall be square mesh with openings in the clear to the sizes giTen. 
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Payment under B was on a pro roM scale based on tie calorific value 
with suitable modifications of tie quantity paid for as delivered accord- 
ing to tie moisture and small coal. IS'o variation in the contract price 
was made for variations in tie calorific value from tie standard not 
exceeding one-twentieti of the figures in the table. Tie calorific value 
was tiat determined on tie coal after drying for 1 iour at 104-4° C. 

(220° R)- 

If tie percentage of small coal were above (or below) tie standard, 
tie quantity weighed out was decreased (or increased) by a quarter of 
tie percentage increase (or decrease) of small coal — ^percentage being 
taken on tie bulk and not on tie standard. If tie moisture were less 
than 10 per cent, by weight, tie quantity of coal to be paid for was 
increased beyond tie quantity weighed in by a percentage equal to tie 
percentage decrease of moisture. If the moisture exceeded 10 per cent, 
by weight, tie weight of coal to be paid for was decreased below tie 
quantity weighed in by a percentage equal to the percentage increase in 
moisture. Right of rejection of a consignment could he exercised if tie 
moisture were more than 1|- times the standard or the proportion of 
small coal exceeded 25 per cent, by weight — ^taken on tie bulk. The 
percentage of sulphur on the coal as received could not exceed 2 per cent. 

The form of tender for coal for use in tie London County Council 
Tramways Power Station lays down that tie coal tendered may be of 
''‘tie graded type, dry-cleaned or washed, suitable for mechanical 
stokers, or any smalls, dry-cleaned, washed or unwashed.” The coal 
must be freshly wrought. If the coal is not of the class or Idiid con- 
tracted for it may be rejected, and if required the contractor must 
produce satisfactory evidence that it is the actual output of the colliery 
or seam from which it purports to have been obtained. 

Amongst the particulars to be furnished are : (1) the calorific value 
(as received) ; (2) moisture ; (3) volatile matter ; (4) guaranteed ash 
and (5) percentage passing through a ^-mesb sieve. 

pro rata allowances are included (as was the case at one time) 
for variation from a standard calorific value, it donhtless being con- 
sidered that if the coal is specified as from a particular source, tbe 
calorific value of the coal substance (i.e. excluding the ash) will not vary 
materially. 

Tie Council's standards of ash content axe : (a) rough smalls or 
dross, 12 per cent, ; (6) graded fuels, washed, 8 per cent. If the 
guaranteed percentage of ash be less than these figures, such less figure 
is to be used in the calculation of any allowance, but if tie percentage 
of ash exceeds tiat stipulated (or tie Council’s standard for such coal, 
whichever is the less) tie basic price per ton shall be reduced by \d. per 
ton for every complete unit of such percentage excess up to 15 per cent., 
and Zd. per ton for each unit above 15 per cent. Conversely, if the ash is 
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less the price ’^ill be increased Id. per ton. Sampling and analysis is 
to be in accordance with the current recommendations of the British 
Standards Institution. 

G. H. Tissenden, of the Cotton Spinners' Association, has recently 
discussed (Industry Illustrated, March 1933) the findings of his Company 
in connection with the purchase of coal on a calorific value basis. This 
company first started purchasing coal on a calorific basis in 1923, after 
some trouble in persuading the other contracting party to agree. Their 
findings are definitely in favour. Control is effected by the analysis of 
weekly samples collected as specified. When a new coal is being purchased 
the standard is adopted by agreement when the first month’s analyses 
are available, with the saving clause of a review after an agreed period. 

The variation in calorific value allowed on a coal of about 13,000 
B.Th.U. per lb. (ash 10 per cent., moisture 5 per cent.) is 150 B.Th.U. 
A scheme of bonuses and penalties operates on the determined calorific 
values as follows : 


(а) 13,151—13,321. Bonus Ic?. per ton. 

(б) Id. per ton for each additional 60 B.TLTJ. 

(c) 12,791--12,8o0. Penalty Id. per ton. 

(d) Id. per ton each reduction of 60 B.Th.U. 

(e) A value of 1500 B.Tii.IT. below the standard of 13,000 means cancellation 

of the contract if it persists for t-wo months. 

If the percentage of ash exceeds 15 per cent, for two months the 
buyer may cancel the contract. 

If the moisture content differs from 5 per cent, a bonus or a penalty 
agam applies, if over T*5 per cent, for two months the buyer may cancel. 


4*01 to 6-00 per cent., standard price 


3-51 to 4-00 
3-01 to 3-50 
2-51 to 3-00 


bonus 2d. 
4d. 
„ 6d. 


6*01 to 6*50 

6- 51 to 7-00 

7- 01 to 7*50 


penalty 2d. 
. ■' 4d. 
» 6d. 


The method of sampling under this contract is to take one spadeful 
from each cartful, collect these during one week in an air-tight box, 
break the bulk sample and reduce by coning and quartering and crush- 
ing to 2-3 lb. At the end of each month the weekly samples are well 
mixed and analysed by the buyer or his nominee and the seller. The 
former also seal a portion each month for reference. In case of dispute 
the matter is referred to the Testing House of the j\Ianchester Chamber 
of Commerce, whose decision is final. 

The methods of test in this otherwise excellent specification are not 
too satisfactory, but the fact that B.S.L specifications are now available 
should soon remedy this. 

Other clauses control the commercial conditions of sale. 
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Co]s"TR.oL OF Combustion through Composition of Flue G-ases 

The method of calculating the amount of air required theoreticallv 
for the combustion of fuel of given composition and the theoretical 
composition of the flue gases have been given in Chapter I, and data 
for such calculations in Table II, Appendix. 

When the combustion of a fuel is complete the whole of the carbon 
should appear on the flue gases as carbon dioxide, accompanied by the 
nitrogen previously associated with the oxygen in the air. If this were 
attainable without excess aur carbon dioxide and notrogen alone would 
constitute the flue gases. With excess air, as must be the case always 
with a solid or liquid fuel, free oxygen will be present in addition. On 
the other hand, when combustion is not complete carhon will be found 
in the flue gases partly as carbon monoxide and partly as hydrocarbons ; 
theoretically there should be no free oxygen under these conditions. 

The efficiency of the combustion process is dependent upon two 
main factors ; 

1. Complete development of the maximum number of heat units 
of the fuel, attainable only by complete combustion. 

2. Maximum utilization of these units, attainable only by avoiding 
all preventable waste. 

The first condition is very important. All carbon appearing as 
the monoxide leads to serious loss, for 1 lb. of carbon then develops 
only 4,420 B.Th.U. per lb., instead of 14,650, as it does when burnt 
to carbon dioxide. Further, incomplete combustion of the volatile 
constituents (or products resulting from their decomposition by heat) 
leads to escape of hydrocarbon gases. From Table I, Appendix, it will 
be seen that such hydrocarbons have very high thermal values. 

In general these losses through incomplete combustion can be 
avoided only by admission of a certain excess of air over that demanded 
theoretically, and necessarily this entails losses through sensible heat 
units carried by the flue gases, which up to a certain limit are unavoid- 
able. For maximum practical efficiency a course must be steered 
clear on the one hand of the losses through incomplete combustion, 
without on the other hand running the risk of stiH bigger losses through 
unnecessary excess of air. Heat units must be sacrificed ; the important 
point is to adjust conditions of air supply so that this sacrifice is reduced 
to the TniniimiTn . 

Assuming combustion were perfect with the theoretical air, heat 
would still be lost through the hot flue gases, the actual loss depending 
on the weight of the gases, their specific heat and temperature, or 

m X Sp. ht. (ti — tg) = B.Th.U. 

where m is the weight of gases per lb. of fuel, ti the temperature of the 
flue gases, t 2 the temperature of the air supply. Excess of air which 
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must be allowed, as sIiov.'ti already, increases m. and tKe losses become 
proportionately large as (t^ — t-y) becomes greater. In addition to 
losses in tbe flue gases excess air causes direct cooling in the furnace, 
and reduces the efl&ciency of the heat transmission to the water. 

It is clear then that the control of the amount of air actually employed 
in the combustion process is essential to good results, and consequently 
the means by which a proper judgment of the actual air supply can be 
ascertained must be considered carefullv. 


The determination of the proportion of carbon dioxide alone is a 
sumciently good guide in general. Pure carbon on combustion with 
the theoretical air yields a volume of carbon dioxide equal to the volume 
of oxygen with which it combines ; hence, as air contains approximately 
21 per cent, of oxygen, the gaseous products consist of 21 per cent, of 
carbon dioxide and 79 per cent, of nitrogen. For a fuel containing 


X per cent, carbon the flue gases will contain 


21 X X 
100 


y = carbon 


dioxide per cent. 


The excess air with pure carbon will be found from 


f_JL_ 

VCOs found 


- 1 


1100. 


For a fuel consisting of carbon only as the combustible to- 
gether with non-combustible constituents, the excess air will equal 

^ — 1 )100. In the case of a fuel containing hvdrosen, a 

COo found J 

slight modification would he required, because the hydrogen burns 
with oxygen, forming water, which is condensed, and the carbon 


dioxide is estimated always in the gases after this condensation ; hut 
for practical purposes this may be neglected, and the last formula 
apphed as giving a sumciently accurate approximation. It is not 
possible, however, always to obtain the composition of the coal from 
which y is calculated, hut, taking coals generally, the amount of 
carbon dioxide present in the flue gases with theoretical air supply 
will lie between 18*5 and 19 per cent. On the basis then of 
13 5 \ 

— 1 ) IDO, the excess of air mav be ascertained approxi- 

CO, found / ' 


mately, and for a given heating value of the coal and flue gas tempera- 
ture the loss of heat units for different excess quantities of air calctilated. 
In the diagram (Fig. 79) curves for a typical case are given for three 
different flue gas temperatures. 

It will be seen that the rate of increase of loss through excess air 
down to 12 per cent, of carbon dioxide is not great, but below this 
figure the losses may increase rapidly. In an attempt to work with 
too high a carbon dioxide figure great risk is run of incurring far more 
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serious losses through incomplete combustionj and a safe maximum 
for carbon dioxide may well be fixed at 14 per cent, for coal on grates 
and somewhat higher for powdered coal or oil. 

The coniDustion engineer would alwa^^s he well advised to construct 
curves for the fuels he normally deals with in order that he can applv 
observed data to them rapidly and avoid repeated calculation. Charts 
have been constructed for this purpose covering coals over a range of 
carbon and hydrogen percentages, and their use is stronglv to be 
recommended. If the composition (G and H) of a fuel is known (even 



Fig. 79. — ^Loss of Heat in Flue Gases at Different CO, Percentages. 
Calenlated for a steam coal, 87 *0 per cent, carbon ; 4-5 per cent, hydrogen ; assuming 
a mean specific heat for the flue ga-ses of 0-24 ; 18-3 per cent. CO, in flue gases corre- 
spond with 11*6 lb. of air theoretically required. 


approximately), and the composition of the flue gas, the owner of such 
a chart can read off the amount of excess air he is using and extent of 
his heat losses due to incomplete comhustion or as sensible heat 
in his flue gases. One nomogram of this t}^e is to be found in Technical 
Data on Fuels (loc. cit). 

The degree of incompleteness of combustion is usually measured by 
the amount of carbon monoxide present in the flue gas. The amount 
of excess air necessary to prevent incomplete comhustion depends upon 
the fuel burned and the type of furnace. Almost complete combustion 
with little more than theoretical air can he obtained with gas and oil 
firing and with pulverized coal. With grate firing of coal or coke this 
is not possible, and even 100 per cent, excess air does not eliminate 
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CO from tke flue gases. It is generally conceded that a compromise 
between heat losses by incomplete combustion and as sensible Feat 
in the flue gas is obtainable with about 25 per cent, of excess air (see 
U.S. Bur. Mines Bulls. 135 and 137 and Tech. Paper 139). 

Several simple forms of apparatus are available for the rapid determin- 
ation of carbon dioxide in flue gases, and the apphcation of these is often 
a valuable guide, but conditions during operation of a boiler plant, 
especially with hand-flring. vary so from time to time that these inter- 
mittent tests have nothing like the value which a continuous recording 
apparatus has. 

Analysis of the flue gases by one of the well-known methods enables 
not only the COo to be determined, but also the carbon monoxide and 
oxygen. From the results a- good knowledge of the conditions may 
be derived, but such determinations take some time and involve the 
collection of samples at fairly long intervals. The Orsat apparatus is 
the one in most general use. 

Continuous indicators and recorders (many so called are really inter- 
mittent, drawing the sample at every four to five minutes) for the COo 
content give ail the information requisite, except in special cases. 
Some, how^ever, have been adapted to give a record of the carbon 
monoxide content of the gases. COo recorders may be classified as 
(a) chemical, (6) physical. The former depend upon the measurement 
of a definite volume of the gas, the absorption of the COo by strong 
caustic soda (XaOH) or potash (KOBE) solutions, or by specially prepared 
slaked lime, the diminution in volume being automatically registered. 
Physical methods include measurement of the density of the gases 
compared with air, flue gases being about 8 per cent, heavier, and 
methods based on the relative heat conductivity of the gases involved. 

Some of the earlier apparatus employing caustic alkalies were by 
no means simple in construction and included comphcated glass parts, 
with many rubber tubing connections. Their maintenance in working 
condition required skilled and daily attention, and it was not uncommon 
to find that where this had not been given they had fallen into disuse. 
Caustic alkalies in strong solution are also very unpleasant to handle, 
and may easily be the cause of accidents. 

An absorption iostrument in which fine slaked lime was the absorbent 
was the Bi-Meter CO 2 Eecorder. This instrument was originally 
designed by Bayer, and its operation will be followed from the 
diagram, Figure 80. The amount of carbon dioxide was recorded hy 
two gas meters, which measured the gas before and after absorption of 
the carbon dioxide. Consequently the meters revolved at a different 
speed, and by means of suitable gearing operated the pen on the record- 
ing drum. There were no glass parts to get broken and no rubber 
tubing to perish. 
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As shown in the diagram, the gases were drawn first throuo-i a 
soot filter, which contained wood shavings and wood wool, the inverted 
bell standing in a water seal From the filter the clean gases passed 
through a water-cooled system, the temperature equalizer," and then 
on to the first meter. The carbon dioxide was absorbed in the lar^e 
absorption chamber, in which layers of fine slaked hme were placed, 
these being separated by alternate layers of wood shavings ; the lime 
required renewal every third day. 

The heat of reaction rendered the gas warm, so it passed through a 
second temperature equalizer, and then through the second meter, 
finally going tlmough the aspirator and to waste. 



Fig. so. — ^Bi-meter COo Recorder — Diagram. 

Whilst the diagram shows very clearly the principle of working, it 
does not indicate the compactness of the apparatus. The temperature 
equalizers were arranged, of course, in one vessel, a long cylindrical 
vessel on the right-hand side of the case ; from here the water passed 
to the aspirator. The absorption chamber was arranged in the lower 
part of the case. The fluid in the meters was oil, and the level in each 
was so adjusted that with meter 2 running 4 per cent, slower than No. 1, 
both working on air, the line ruled by the pen just reached the zero line 
on the chart. "When carhon dioxide was being absorbed the speed of 
meter 2 was reduced further, the pen marking the corresponding per- 
centage of carbon dioxide. 

Compound recorders measuring both oxides of carbon operate on 
the principle of removal of CO 2 by caustic solution, combustion of the 
CO in the residue in a tube containing copper oxide heated to a red 
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heat, and final absorption of the CO 2 formed. The chart shows a double 
record for CO 2 on the one hand and theoretically CO -f CO., on the other. 
The difference is an excellent indication of incomplete combustion but 
is not an exact measure of it owing to the possible presence of hydrogen 
and hydrocarbons in the fine gas. The Mono “ is a well-known 
instrument of this type. 

Physical Methods. Although in the early forms physical methods 
were not very trustworthy, improvements have now led to their largely 
replacing the chemical methods. 

The difference in density of flue gases and air was employed in some 
form of gas balance. Average flue gas is about 8 per cent, heavier than 
air, but as one litre of air weighs only 1*29 gTams, the weight difference 
for fine gas is only of the order of 0*1 gram, and direct weighing conse- 
quently was liable to give very approximate resnlts. Methods for 
improvement include the rate of passage of the gases through capillary 
tubes or, as in the Ranarex instrument, magnifying the small density 
difference by impelling air and the fine gases, with a powerful swh*l, by 
fans attached to the shafts of two independent electric motors against 
two other fans with flat vanes. The air and gases being impelled with 
opposite rotary motions, the difference of torque of the two shafts 
enables a system of levers to be coupled to the respective ends of the 
shafts of the energy absorbing vanes and so operate an indicating 
poiater and trace a record on a wax paper chart. The impelhng motors 
have a speed of 3000 r.p.m. If there is a slight difference of speed 
this is readily compensated for by a small adjustment of the zero. 

Since water vapour will affect the density, it is necessary to bring 
both the air and flue gases to the same state of humidity-saturation. 
This is arranged for by humidifiers through which the gases pass. 

The Ranarex instrument has been used for the measurement of 
small differences of density of gases at the Fuel Research Station and 
further details will he found in Technical Paper No. 5 (1922) and in 
a paper by A. Blackie and B. H. Wilhams {Jour. Scientific Lmtrwmnts, 
1929, 6, No. 5, p. 157). It was found that small differences of density of 
two gases could be determined with a considerable degree of accuracy. 
Its rapidity of action enabled it to be used for this purpose where rapid 
changes had to he studied and other apparatus was inadmissible. 

Electrical Recorders. These are based upon the principle that 
if a wire of a non-oxidizable metal, like platinum, be heated by a steady 
current in a closed space, the actual temperature it attains is determined 
by the heat conductivity of the surrounding gas, provided that the 
convection and ‘‘ end losses ’’ are reduced to a negligible amount. 

If the conductivity for heat of air is taken as unity, the conductivity 
of hydrogen is 7, whilst that of CO 2 is 0*59. The actual temperature 
attained then by one of two wires through which the same current is 
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passing will, if the wire is surrounded hy air, be coiisiderablv lower than 
in a wire surrounded by gases containing carbon dioxide. On the other 
hand, it must be noted that as hydrogen has se\^en times the conductmti’ 
of air, a small percentage in the flue gases will tend to make the difference 
of temperature due to COo less. 

An instrument based on these principles was designed by Siemens 
as eaxh" as 1908, and G. A. Shakespear is responsible for the instru- 
ment described below, now made by the Cambridge Instrument Co. 

This comprises (a) the soot filter (necessary with all recorders). (&) the 
COo metering unit, (c) indicating and/or recording instruments, con- 
nected to (6) by suitable lengths of insulating leads. 

The arrangement of the metering unit is illustrated by the diagram 
(Fig. 81) and the vertical section (Fig. 82). Four identical spirals of 
platinum wire are enclosed in separate cells, Ei-E^ (Fig. 81), in a metal 
block, each forming an arm of a "WTieatstone bridge. When two gases 



Fig. 81 . — Electrical Arrangement of Cambridge COo Recorder. 


of different thermal conductivity are introduced, one into the pair of 
cells, El, Eg, and the other gas into Eo, E4, the respective wires in these 
will cool at a different rate and maintain a different temperature. 
The difference of resistance will throw the \iTieatstone bridge out of 
balance and the galvanometer, G, wiU be deflected to a degree which 
depends primarily on the difference of conductivity of the two gases. 
It is arranged that changes in temperature of the gases affect both sides 
of the bridge equally. If the cells E,, E4, contain air, and the cells 
Ei5 E3, flue gas, the extent of deflection will indicate the amount of COo 
present, the galvanometer being calibrated to show the percentage. 
Carbon monoxide, nitrogen and oxygen have so nearly the thermal 
conductivity of ah* that small variations in these accompanying gases 
have no appreciable influence on the results. Hydrogen, however, as 
already mentioned, may have an influence. 

The current in the Wheatstone bridge circuit, as shown hy the 
ammeter. A, is adjusted to a constant amount by the rheostat, E, 
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r::e B, in the galvanometer circuit enables the electrical 

zero of the CO^ meter beinu adjusted. 

A diairrammatic section of the metering unit as assembled is shown 
in Fi^re S- . The four cells containing the platinum spirals are arranged 
in the upper part. A. of the gun-meral block, K. the lower part compris- 
ing the bubbler, F, and aspirator. The gases pass first through the 
water and then through the annular surface cooler, 6, to the meter 
and thence to the central pipe, H. which forms the aspirator. The 
meter block. A, is water cooled by the jacket, J, in which the annular 
cooler, G. is also immersed. The 
two air cells are sealed, but 
provision is made to keep the air 
at saturation by means of a moist 
wick. Current may be taken from 
the electric supply mains or be 
provided by an accumulator. 

The same principle is adopted 
in what is known as the carbon 
monoxide metering unit, although 
this really records approximately 
the percentage of combustible 
gases in the flue gas. One pair 
of cells pass the flue gas directly ; 
from them the gases then pass 
through an electrically heated 
furnace. In this the carbon 
monoxide is converted to CO 2 , 
methane to CO . 2 and water, and 
the hydrogen to water. The 
cooled converted gases then pass 
through the other pair of cells, 
when the increase in CO., will be 
measured. 

It is claimed for the electrical type that the operating costs are very- 
small, that little attention is required compared with the chemical type, 
and that the gases are continuously under examination, intermittent 
samples and subsequent absorption of the CO 2 being avoided. 

It is claimed further that results are accurate to within 1 per cent, 
of the carbon dioxide and monoxide content, but with the latter, under 
reasonable furnace conditions, the amount present should be quite small. 

It must be emphasized that carbon dioxide alone furnishes the 
easiest and most applicable method of estimating excess air, but that 
carbon dioxide is only a measure of the heat losses due to this when it 
is not accomjptirded by carbon monoxide. A further small error is intro- 
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Fig. 82.— 

Section of Cambridge CO., Recorder. 
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duced hv sulplmr dioxide, produced from combustible sulphur in the fuel 
This gas is absorbed also hy the reagents ^hich absorb carbon dioxide 
. The saAung of fuel when recorders have been installed generally has 
been very considerable. In many cases they have revealed that not 
more than 5 per cent, of carbon dioxide had been obtained in ordinary 
working before this check was introduced. With the instruments fitted 
in a suitable position, the record is at all times visible to the stokers, 
who are found usually to take a proper interest in maintaining the 
standard of the flue gases, and as a check to excessive firing at infrequent 
intervals during the night shifts they have proved of great value. In 
power stations with widely varjdng load it is difficult to obtain proper 
adjustment of conditions for the best results without the employment 
of some such system, and as a means of detecting irregularity in the 
working of automatic stokers they are valuable. 

A word of caution is necessary in reference to air leaks through 
boiler settings, etc. This would lead to low carbon dioxide, and the 
cause would be detected by failure of reduction of the air supply to 
the furnace to raise the carhon dioxide. There is, however, the risk 
that in attempting to do this, in the absence of knowledge as to an air 
intake, losses through incomplete comhustion might be incurred. 

In the operation of producer gas plants the automatic carbon dioxide 
recorders prove of value in controlling the working conditions, as the 
carbon dioxide is a most useful indication of the reactions taking place. 

Automatic recorders, especially those of the chemical type, require 
regular attention if they are to he kept operating satisfactorily, but 
this attention, if regular, need occupy but little time. Particular atten- 
tion must be directed to the cleansing of the gases by a suitable soot 
filter, which should be readily accessible for cleaning and renewal of 
material, and to arranging the gas pipes so that water does not condense 
and collect in bends : draiu cocks should be provided at such poiats- 
The pipe system should be blown through at frequent intervals with 
compressed air or steam. With attention to the recorders as part of 
the daily routine of the boiler-house the instruments are capable of 
invaluable ser\dce, but with neglect for some days so much requires 
doing that it is never attempted. 

Fuel Coxsumptioxs 

Fuel Consumptions. A vast amount of information on the con- 
sumption of fuel is scattered throughout the literature deahng with 
power production. It is impossible to convert the whole of the heat 
energy of the fuel into useful work, and the proportion which can be con- 
verted, even under tbe best conditions, varies over a wide range for 
plant of different t 5 rpe. This proportionate conversion of heat mto work 
is expressed as the efiSiciency of the plant. The over-all efificiency 
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includes thai of the boiler and steam endue, or, in the case of ^aseous 
fuds. of the producer and gas endtie. In the case of the steam plant 
the ehicienev of the boiler will vary with the type, but for any type 
will depend verv largely on the proper control of the combustion process, 
a Subject discussed at length in the preceding chapter. The consump- 
tion per H.P. generated is lowest the nearer the plant is working to the 
maximum output . 

In order to give a general comparison of the relative value for power 
of the various fuels already dealt with in previous chapters. Table LYI 
has been arranged, based upon the theoretical horse-power obtainable in 
a perfect heat engine. Since 1 H.P. is equal to 33,000 ft. -lb. per minute, 
the H.P. -hour is equivalent to 33,000 x 60 = 1 , 980,000 ft. -lb. The 
B.Th.U. is equivalent to 778 ft.-lb. Hence with the perfect heat engine 

1.980,000 

B.Th.U. ner H.P.-hour = = 2560. 

" i / 5 


TABLE LIT 

Co:npARATivE Consumption of Fuels at Various Thermal Efficiencies 
[Ba’Sed on the perfect heat engine requiring 2560 B.Th.U. per H.P.) 


Type of engine of this 
efinciencv. 


Quantity of different fuels to provide 
these units. 



40 ' 
35 b 

Diesel engines . . 

6,400 

7.320 

0-512 

0-586 

0-336 

0-385 

104 

12-2 

45*7 

47-0 

5/ -5 
Sl-3 

30 ^ 
25 / 

Large gas engines 

8.530 
. 10,240 

0-683 
0-819 (a) 

0-450 

0-540 

14-2 

17-0 

61-0 

3-2 

94-8 

114-0 

20 <: 

G-as engines, ordinary ' 
oil and petrol motors^ 

^ 12,800 

1-024 

0-675 

21-6 

914 

142-5 

' 

Large turbine sets,' 

14,200 






IS L 

over-type super- 

1136 

0-75 

23-7 

101-0 

156-0 


heated steam j 

Small turbine setsri 







15 f 

high-speed recipro- ; 

> 17,050 

1-365 

0-90 

284 

122-0 1 

1 1S9-5 


eating condensing . j 






10-0 ; 

Ordinary expansion 1 

; 25.600 

2-08 

1-35 

42-7 

183-0 

^ 285-0 

7*5 j 

condensing . . . j 

1134,200 

2-73 

1-80 

57-0 

244-0 

i 380-0 

5-0 < 

Small reciprocating 1 
non-condensing j 

>\ 51,200 

410 

2-59 

S54 

366-0 

; 570-0 


Note. — F igures in heavier type indicate the usual fuel and the average cx)n- 
sumption. 

{a) When gasified in producers. 
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Considerable differences in thermal efficiencies, and therefore in fuel 
consumptions, are met with in practice, and although, in some cases 
higher efficiencies are met with in. special test funs, those given in 
Table LTI afford a fair guide under good running conditions. 

Sankey [J. Roy. Soc. Arts, 110, 3127, p. 1089) gave the data repro- 
duced in Table LVII for the fuel consumption in various types of plants 
at varying loads. 

TABLE LVII 

Fuel Co^ssriviPTiovs at Various Loads 


Description of plant. 


Calorifie 
value of 
fuel 

B.Th.U. 
per lb. 


Total fuel required — lb. per hour at 
various proportions of full load. 


Quarter ! Half 
load 25. i load 50. 


10 per 
Pull cent, 
load 100 Over- 
B.H.P. load 
110. 


50 per 
cent. 
Over- 
load 
loO. 


Xon- condensing steam 

plant- 

13,000 

Condensing stea-m plant , 
Overtype superheated con- 

13,000 

densing steam plant , 

13,000 

Gras engine, pressure pro- . 
dncer /; 

13,000 

j Gas engine, suction pro-1 ; 
dncer J; 

14,000 

Oil engine ■ 

19,000 

Diesel engine . . . . : 

18,500 


rioO 

190 

270 

290 



I 2 OO 

240 

320 

340 

410 

95 

120 

190 

210 

310 

55 

75 

130 

1 150 

230 

^37 S 

57 

93 

— 

— 

•53 

70 

104 

; 110 

140 

l34 ^ 

53 

So 

i — 

— 

I 49 

64 

96 

; 104 

130 

126 

40 

65 

— 

— 

t33 

46 

72 

78 

97 

ri6 

25 

45 

51 

— . 

'19 

27 ^ 

45 

50 

69 


I 


Where two sets of figures are given for the same class of engine, the 
upper is for 100 H.P. plant, the lower for 150 H.P. 

Under ordinary conditions in practice the figures in Table LYIII 
have been deduced from a large number of records. The over-all 
efS-ciency in the case of steam plants includes boilers and engines ; in 
the case of gas plants it includes the producer, cleansing plant, and 
engine efficiency. Of course, the consumption per B.H.P.-hour is 
greater for small power engines, but with internal combustion engines 
the increase is very much less than with steam plant. 

Complete records of fuel consumptions in the electric generating 
stations of the country are published in the Annual Beturn of Puel 
Consumptions and Units Generated (H.M. Stationery Office). In 1932 
the highest thermal efficiency in a steam (turbine) generating station 
was 24-72 per cent. Many Diesel engined stations had a thermal 
efficiency of some 29 per cent. 
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TABLE LVDl 

Over-all Co^■s^MPTIO^' of Feel per B.H.P. at Full Load under Bunnino 

Conditions 


Steam- Plants 


Type of engine. 

Small reciprocating non- condensing . 
Large multiple expansion condensing 
Small turbine sets and over-type supe 
densing ..... 
Large turbine sets .... 


Approx, overall 

Lb. of fuel. 

efficiency. 

Coal. 

Oil fuel. 

5 

4-5 

— 

. 6-7 

3-4 

2-2-5 

con- 

. 12-15 

1-4-1 -7 

0-9-M 

IS 

1-3 

0*75 


Plants^ Toiv/i gas. Blast furnace gas. 





Lb. of fuel 

Cu. ft. 




in o:eiierator. 

of ffas. 

Pressure producers 


20 

6-9-1-1 

80-90 

Suction producers 


22 

0-8-1 -0 

80-90 

Town gas . 


! 25-27 


16-18 

Coke oven gas . 


. 25-27 


20-21 

Blast furnace gas 


. 25-27 


100-110 



Oil Engines. 





Nature of fuel 





and sp. gr. 

Lb. 

Pints. 

Petrol motor. 

18-22 

Petrol (0-722) 

0-63 

0-7 

Ordinary oil engines 

lS-25 

Kerosine (0-825) 

0*61-0*87i 

5 0*60-0*85 

Semi-Diesel engines 

25-27 

Fuel oil (0-920) 

0-63-0*69 

0-55-0*60 

Diesel type engines 

30-33 

Fuel oil (0-920) 

0*45-0*50 

0-39-0*43 


At many large steam stations a coal consumption of less tian 
1-5 lb. per unit generated is common, but for a proper comparison with 
oil engines it must be remembered that Diesel sets are not at present 
installed in stations with a higher output than 10 million units per 
annum. The lowest coal consumption per unit in stations below this 
figure was 1*96 Ih. per unit. 

From the Annual Reports of the Diesel Engine Users’ Association 
(1931-2) for forty stations the average oil consumption was 0-666 Ih. 
per unit generated; 1932-3, for fifty-four stations it was 0-648 lb. 

The largest Diesel engine constructed by 1934 was one of 22,500 H.P., 
barfing eight cylinders, and the following fuel consumptions are recorded 
for it^ 0-35-6-36 lb. (14,000 to 20,000 H.P.) : 0-4 lb. (8,000 H.P.) ; 
0-48 lb. (-5,000 H.P.). 

Comparison Between Gas and Steam Plants. Discussion of 
the relative advantages of gas plants in comparison with steam plants 
for power production has lost much of its former importance. The 
recovery of ammonia- in the larger plants is no longer a valuable offset 
to the cost of fuel, and, in the case of suction plants, the widely extended 
use of heavy oil engines for medium and small powers has reduced their 
importance. It will suffice therefore to make only a short comparison 
of gas plants with steam. Mlth even the best boiler performances 
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a gas producer shows a somewhat higher efficiency ; it responds more 
readily to changing demands, and requires less upkeep. Producers 
show a better efficiency because for a given output they are smaller 
than boilers ; there is less material to heat up and less loss bv radiation. 
With suction plants and smaller pressure plants producers are simpler 
to operate, but larger-sized plants are regarded generally as requiring 
more attention and skill, and hence more difficult to work. This is due 
probably in a measure to the more general acquaintance with steam 
plants of the class of men available. 

With a gas plant the transmission of the gas over comparativelv 
long distances is a simple matter ; there is no loss by condensation 
in pipes, and the pressures involved are but little above atmospheric, 
so that the pipe system is cheap as compared vrith steam piping. These 
considerations enable a central gas-generating plant to be arranged 
with distribution to engines over a wide area. The corresponding 
centralization with steam can be accomplished by electric distribution 
of power. 

Diesel and Steam Plants. Very valuable comparisons of the 
cost of generating current in these two types of plant have been given 
by Tookey [The Internal Combustion Eng,, Nov., 1933, p. 3), who took 
units rated respectively at 100, 500, 1500 kW., and for each assumed 
an output of 66 per cent, of the rated full load. Each rating was further 
considered when working at one, two or three shifts per day. A sum- 
mary of the data is given in Table LIX. In the total costs per unit 
generated all items, such as capital costs, interest, depreciation, etc., are 
included, and in the running costs, labour, lubrication, etc. It will be 
seen that with the larger plants there is but little difference in running 
costs or total costs on the basis of these figures, but a distinct advantage 
for the Diesel plants in the smaller rating. 

TABLE LIX 

CoiviPAiiisov OF Steam and Diesel Engines 


Rated output . ' 

100 kW. 

500 kW. 


1500 kW. 

Shifts worked . 

1 

2 

3 ; 1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 = 

^Running 
g 1 costs, pence 









g -s per unit . 

^ 1 Total costs. 

0-93 

0-90 

0-89 : 0-42 

042 

0-42 

0-35 

0-31 

0-30 j 

^ pence 

1-325 

Mo 

1-09 ; 0-715 

0-60 

0-57 

0-59 

0-46 

0-42 i 

/Running 

3 1 costs, pence 








; 

B per unit . 

P; I^Total costs. 

0-61 

0-64 

0-62 1 0-42 

0-38 

0-36 

0-34 

0-31 

0-30 

1 

pence 

0-90 

0-87 

0-80 ; 0-69 

0-55 

0-50 

0-55 

0-44 

041 1 
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General CoNsmERATioxs ix Power Production 

The particular plant most suitable for power production under the 
very varvins: conditions in practice is often difficult to arrive at ; indeed, 
as in most things, sharp lines of demarcation are frequently absent, 
and when all costs of installarion, fuel charges and operating are taken 
into account, there is often little to choose between rival systems. 

It is not within the scope of a book on fuel to discuss cost of plant, 
weiuhr and space, which are important in the ratio they bear to fuel 
consumption and cost, but certain general considerations may be 
referred to briefly. 

A very large proportion of the total fuel for power purposes is 
required in small plants, say, up to 100 H.P., and with such plants 
there is great latitude of choice. The small steam engine, especially 
if non-condensing, as is often the case, is notoriously inefficient, quite 
iustiLdng its appellation of a coal eater.'" This disadvantage at once 
places it so far behind the suction gas plant, gas engine on town supply, 
oil engine and. often, the electric motor, that it need be considered no 
longer as a competitor. 

l\liere coal gas can he obtained at a reasonably low figure the 
question of its competition with suction-gas plant and oil engines is 
important. Coal gas offers certain adv'antages; there is a constant 
supply available of a fuel of very constant composition, the gas is 
perfectly clean, so that no water charges for purification are incurred, or 
attention to scrubbers, etc, : there are no stand-by costs, which for 
intermittent work is important, and the capital expenditure is limited 
in the case of gas to the engine, with sometimes the meter ; with the oil 
engine to the engine and oil tank. 

In districts not supphed with town gas the small consumer has the 
choice between suction gas and oil engines. For the usual small power 
rating of ordinary oil engines their cost, small space occupied, and ease 
of operation give them advantages which more than compensate for 
any higher fuel costs. The total number of Diesel engine sets has 
increased rapidly within the last few years, and they find application 
in the medium and small electric generating station, in water and sewage 
pumping and in many modern buildings for electric lighting sets. 

WTiilst low fuel consumption must be a factor of great importance 
in any power plant, it can be the deciding factor between different 
systems only when all costs, capital expenditure, depreciation, operating 
costs, etc., are all about equal. The advantages accruing to lower fuel 
consumption are in some cases more than counter-balanced hy the 
lower fixed charges on some other system with somewhat higher fuel 
consumption. The consideration of all these contingent costs is clearly 
beyond the scope of this work : indeed, in nearly every case it depends 
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oil such special factors that each requires careful individual considera- 
tion. 

One point which frequently is overlooked is that low fuel consump- 
tion involves, on the one hand, carrying less stock of fuel, with less 
capital expenditure in suitable stores, lower handling costs of the fuel 
and ashes, and frequently less loss by deterioration. On the other hand, 
where about the same stock is carried, the consumer is protdded with far 
larger reserves of fuel for operating the plant when supplies may be 
interrupted through colliery strikes or transport difficulties. 
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Cclizcno . . . 3*08 13-28 34-^) 104-8 36-5 173-8 I 7-5 35-70 14-20 I 3-38 0-01) 10-113 17-5 82-5 
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Fas. SOS 

Dulong's formula, 363 ; modification, 364 
Durain, 42, T4 
Dusi -firing. 11- 

Economic aspects of liquid fuel, 202 
Efficiency of gas and steam plants, 409 ; 

heat engines. 4*07 
Efficiency of gas producer, 330 
Endothermic compounds, 15 ; nature of 
coal, S9 

Engier flask for oils, 358 
Escdika process for sulphur in coal, 347 
Ether in motor fuels, 241 
Ethyl alcohol (ethaiml), 233 
Evaporative values for fuels, 17 
Exothermic compounds. 15 
Expansion coefficient of petroleum, 154 
Explosive limits of alcohol, 215 ; benzole, 
215 : saseous mixtures, 18 ; petrol, 
19, 218 

Faibweather recording gas calorimeter, 
387 

Flame, production, 4 ; rate of propaga- 
tion, 19 ; in petrol-air mixtures, 218 ; 
temperature, 22 ; of coal gas, 266 ; 
temperature of water gas, 297 
■ Flash point, 352 ; of fuel oil, 152, 335 ; 
of petroleum, 154 

Plash piint apparatus, 353 : Abel, 353 ; 

Pensky-AIarten, 355 
'Flow calorimeters, 379 
Flue gases, 39S : analysis of, 401 ; CO, 
in, 398 ; removal of dust mom, 120 
Fractional distillation of petroleum, 358 
Francis classification of coal, 66 
Frazer’s classification, 64 
Froth flotation (coal), 96 
Fuel, analysis, 343 ; classification, 24 ; 
consumption, 406 ; at various loads, 
40S ; eompaiison at various thermal 
efficiencies, 407 ; for gas plants, 309 ; 
gaseous, 257 ; ignition points, 4 ; 
Squid, 149 ; mixtures, 241 ; oil, 151 ; 
origin, 1 ; purchase, 389 ; relative 
values, 407 ; solid, 24 
Fufler-Bonot coal pulverizer, 113 
Furnace arrangements for oil fuel, 197 
Fusain, 42 

Furihility of coal ash, 55, 346 

Gas, blast-furnace, 332 ; coal, 257 ; coke 
oven, 262 : Fowson, 3()8 ; mixed. 


308 ; natural. 25S : prnd’iccr, 307 ; 
seiLi-water, o' =8 ; water, 2S6 
Gas, burners, tor industrial heating, 266 
Gas producers, 320 ; temperatures in, 310 
Gaseous fuels. 257 ; advantages, 257 ; 
classification, 25S : composition, 
weight, air for combustion, etc.. 
Appendix, Table 11 ; of high calorific 
value. 25S ; of low ealorifie value, 
25S, 272 

Gases, explosive limits, IS ; ignition 
points, 0 ; in coal, 59 
Gasification of coal, 303 ; of peat, 35 
Gray-King carbonization assay, 77, 349 
Grindability of coal, 91 
Gross calorific value, 12 
Gruner s classification of coal, 64 
Gum, in benzole, 224 ; in petrol, 223 ; 
inhibitors for, 223, 230 

Hardness of coke, 126 
Heating, by coal gas, 265 ; by gaseous 
fuel, 205, 323 ; by water gas, 297 ; 
of coal, 103 , value of bituminous 
coal, 62 

Heavy fuel oil for internal combustion 
engines, 247 : properties, 248 
High pressure gas, 265 
Horizontal retort tar, 163, 165 
Horn coal, 73 

Humphreys and Glasgow complete gasi- 
fication plant, 305 
Humic acid, 51 

Hydrocarbons in petroleum, 156 
Hydrogen cost, 174 ; from water gas, 174, 
298 ; production, 174 
Hydrogenation, 167 ; Bergius process, 
166 ; of coal, 168, 170 ; of petro- 
leum residues, 178 ; of tar and tar 
oils. 171 ; products, 175, 177 

Ignition oil (for C.I. engine), 253 
Ignition point, 4 ; of coals, 5 : gases, 9 ; 

hydrocarbons, 7 ; oils, 248 
Ignition time lag, 248 
Incomplete combustion, 3, 96, 398 
Indian coal, 84 
Inhibitors, for gum, 223, 230 
Injectors for oil fuel, 182-192 

JiTNEER calorimeter, 379 

Keri^ode pressure system, 198 
Kerosine (see Paraffin oil), 245 
Kerpely gas producer, 317 
Knock characteristics of motor fuels, 220 
Koppem producer, 328 
Korting hquid fuel burner, 187 ; pres- 
sure system, 180 

Lignite, 70 ; as fuel, 72 ; calorific value, 
71 ; composition, 71 ; moisture in, 
70 ; oecurrence, 70 ; tar, 72 
Limits of combustion, 19 
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Liquid fuel, 149 [see Oil fuel) ; AdmiraltT 
specification, 153 ; advantages, 150 ; 
bnmexs, 182 ; calorific value, 166 ; 
characters requisite, 151 ; combus- 
tion of, 195 ; economic aspects, 202 : 
for indnstrial operations, 199 : in- 
ternal combustion engines, 247 : 
stowage, 150; Tj-S. specifications, 
152 

London County Council coal contract, 396 
Low-temperature carbonization, 140 : 
coke^ 140, 144 ; products, 1 13 ; 
tj^pes of plant, 142 
Low-temperature gases, 147 
Low-temperature tars, 146 

jMabxee's bomb calorimeter, 369 
Mason gas producer, 315 
Mechanical stokers, advantages, 92 
Metallurgical coke, 123 
Methane in coal, 59 
Methyl alcohol (methanol), 233 
Methylated spirit, 225 
“ Mixed “ gas, 308 

Moisture, in coal, 32 ; determination, 343 : 
in coke, 127 ; peat, 30 ; wood, 36 : 
effect on heating of coal, 105 
Mond producer, 326 

Morgan oil burner, 184 ; smelting fur- 
nace, 200 

Morgan gas producer, 326 
Motor spirit (see Petrol), 208 

Xaphthexe hydrocarbons, 156, 360 ; 
estimation, 360 ; phvsical properties, 
210, 220 

Xatmal gas, 258 ; calorific value, 258 ; 

composition, 258 
^sTatural gas gasoline, 209, 259 
Navigation coal, 78 
Net calorific value, 12 
New Zealand coal, 84 
Nile sud, 36 

Nitrogen, in coal, 56 ; coke, 124 ; peat, 
35 

Non-recovery coke ovens, 133 

Octa^s'E number, 221 
Oil, analysis — see Analysis ; burners, 
182 ; coal tar, 146, 162 ; combus- 
tion, 253 ; determination ox physical 
properties — see Analysis ; flash point, 
152, 213, 353 : fiiel, 152 ; para- 
ffin, 245 ; petroleum, 154 : separa- 
tion of water from, 179 ; shale, 160 ; 
sulphur in, 156, 359 ; supply, Table 
m. App. ; water in, 135 
Oil fuel, advantages of, 150 : air con- 
sumption for spraying, 185 ; com- 
bustion, 195; comparison of sys- 
tems, 194 ; economics, 202 ; filters, 
180 ; for domestic heating, 192 : for 
metal melting, 199 ; general arrange- 
ments for huming, 179 ; mechanical 
sprayers, 191 ; provisiou against fire, 
181 ; settling tanks, 170 ; sprajeis 


mechanical, 191 ; pressure, 186 ; 
steam and air, 183 : steam consump- 
tion, 186 ; stowage value, 150 
Oil gas, 302 

Oils, from low-temperature carboniza- 
tion, 145 

Olefine hydrocarbons, 160, 261 
Origin of fuel, 1 
Oven coke, 123 

Ovens, beehive, 133 : recovery, 134 
Oxygen, absorption by coal, 102 ; in 
coal, 56 

Oxygen use in producers, 329 

PAEAmx oil, 245 ; calorific value, 246 ; 
composition, 246 ; consumption in 
engines, 246 ; flash point, 246, 353 ; 
specific heat, 246 

Paraffin hydrocarbons, 156, 209, 210 
Paraffins, estimation in mixtures, 310 
Parr, classification of coal, 65 
Parrot coal, 73 

Peat, 29 ; as fuel, 32 ; ash, 32 ; calorific 
value, 32 ; carbonization, 33 ; char- 
coal, 33 ; composition, 31 ; distribn- 
tion, 29 ; drying, 31 ; formation, 30 ; 
gasification, 35 ; moisture in, 30 ; 
nitrogen in, 35 ; powder, 33 ; press- 
ing, 33 

Pensky-Marten flash-point apparatus, 355 
Petrol, 208 ; and air mixture, 217 ; anti- 
knock characters, 219 ; calorific 
value, 213 ; combustion, 216 ; com- 
position, 210 ; cracked spirit, 159, 
208 ; distillation, 214, 216, 358 ; 
gum, 223 ; latent heat of vaporiza- 
tion, 213 ; natural gas spirit, 209 ; 
octane number, 221 ; properties, 
212 ; specifications, 224 ; specific 
heat, 212 ; volatility, 214, 216, 225 
Petrol/benzole mixtures, 241 
Petroleum, 154 ; asphalt base, 158 ; 
calorific value, 166 ; chemical com- 
position, 156 ; distillation, 158 ; ex- 
pansion coefficient, 154 ; flash point, 
154 ; hydrocarbons in, 156 ; paraffin 
base, 157 ; physical characters, 154 ; 
refining, 159 ; specific heat, 155 ; 
viscosity, 155 

Phosphorus, in coal, 58 ; in cote, 128 
Pitch, for briquettes, 108 ; in tars, 165 
Porosity of coke, 126, 137 
Pour point of oils, 152 
Power from blast furnace gas, 333 ; coal 
gas, 265 ; general considerations, 411 
Powdered coal as fuel, see Pulverized coal 
Pre-ignition, in petrol engines, 219 
Pressure sprayers, 186 
Pulverized coal, 112;' burning of, 116 ; 
preparation, 113; storage, 115; 
transportation, 115 

Producer gas, 307 ; air /steam ratio, 311 ; 
ammonia recovery, 287 ; cleaning 
gas, 319 ; efficiency, 319 ; for motor 
transport, 330 ; fuels for, 309 ; 
oxygen, use of, 329 ; pressure pro- 
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Producer gas — contin iied. 

ducers, 315, 325 ; rate of gasmcation, 
313 ; reactions in producers, 275 : 
slagging ash producers, 329 ; suction 
producers, 321 , 323 ; temperature in 
producers, 310 : theory of reactions, 
275 

Proximate analj-sis of coal, 61, 343 
Purchase of coal, 3S9 
Pvridine, solvent action on coal, 4S 
ihrrites, 57 

Eadiatio>' from fires, 144 : loss in oaloii- 
metei^, 374 

Ralston’s classification of coal, 65 
Ramsbottom's carbonization test, 36 
Ranarex Co 2 instrument, 403 
Rapid combustion, 3 
Reactions in producers, 275 
Recording gas calorimeters, Bovs, 3S6 ; 
Fainreather, 3S7 ; Sigma, 3S7 ; 
Thomas, 3S4 

Recoveir coke oTens, 134 ; bv-products 
from, 13S 

Redtrood viscometer, 356 
Reftise, as fuel, 36 
Resins in coal, 42 
Rotamizer oil fuel burner, 192 

Sampling, of coke, 340 ; of coal, 337 ; of 
gases, 342 of oil, 341 
Semi-water gas, 308 
Separation of water from oil, 179 
Seyler's classification of coal, 66 
Shale oil, 160 ; distillation, 161 
Shatter test for coke, 352 
Sigma recording gas calorimeter, 387 
“ Slagging ” producers, 329 
Slow combustion, 3 

Smoke production in coal combustion, 
96 ; oil, 196 
“ Smokeless ” fuel, 141 
Solid fuels, 24 
South African coal, 86 
Specific gravitv, of coal, S7 ; coke, 127 ; 
kerosine, 246; petroleum. 155; 
petrols, 210 ; tar oils, 166 
Specific heat of benzole, 215 ; coal, 89 ; 

petrol, 212 : petroieum, 155, 246 
Specificatioas for fuel oil, 152 
Spontaneous ignition of coal, 103 
Spontaneous imrition lemperatures 
(SJ.T.), 7, 24S 
Spores in coal, 42 
Spraying oil fuel, see Oil fuel 
Stacking of coal, 106 
Steam atomizers for oil fiiel, 183 
Steam coal, 78 

Steam, consumption for spraying oil, 1S6 ; 
in gas producers, 276, 2S0, 2S3 ; 
saturation of air, 312 
Steam-raising, by liquid fuel, 150 
Still-water calorimeter, 383 
Storage of coal, 106 

Stowage eapaciiy of coal, S7 : value of 
liquid fuel, 150 


Suction gas, 308 : fuel consumption in, 
409 ; plants, 321 
Sud as fuel, 36 

Sulphur, in coal, 57, 347 ; in coke, 124, 
128 ; in oil, 156, 359 
Surface combustion, 270 
Suspensions of coal in oil, 121 

Tan as fuel, 36 

Tar, 162 ; brown coal, 165 ; calorific 
value, 166 ; coal, 139, 162 ; com- 
position, 163, 165 ; crude, 162 : dis- 
tillation of, 162 ; expansion, 164 : 
free carbon in, 164 ; hydrogenation, 
177 ; low-temperature, 145 ; oils, 
162, 252 ; physical properties, 164 ; 
viscosity of, 162 

Tar oils,” 162 ; calorific value, 166 ; 
composition, 166; in C.I. engines, 
252 ; low-temperature, 145, 164, 
254 ; physical properties, 166 ; 
spontaneous isnition temperatures, 
252 

Temperature, of bunsen flame, 266 ; of 
water gas flame, 297 ; in gas pro- 
ducers, 310 

Ternary fuel mixtures, 233 
Tests with alcohol in engines, 238 
Tetrahn (tetrahydronaphthalene), 244 
Theoretical air for combustion, 10 
Theory of producer gas reactions, 275 
Thermal units, 12 (see Calorific value) 
Thermal properties of coal, 44, 88 
Thomas recording gas calorimeter, 384 
Toluene, 227 

** Topping” petroleum, 158 
Torbane Hill mineral, 73 
Total gasification of coal, 302 
Town refuse as fuel, 36 
Travers and Clark complete gasification 
system, 304 

Ulmins, 50 

Ultimate analysis (coal), 347 
Urquhart’s oil burner, 1S3, 190 

Velocity of flame, 19 
Ventilation of coal in store, 106 
Vertical retort, tar, 162 
Viscometer, Redwood's, 356 
Viscosity, 356 ; of oils, 152, 153, 356 ; of 
petroleum, 155 : of tar, 152 
Vitrain, 41, 74 

Volatile matter in coal, 61-64 ; determina- 
tion of, 344 ; influence on combus- 
tion, 97 

V allsend-Eowden oil burner, 190 
IVallsend oil burner, 185 
Washing of coal, 93 

Water equivalent in calorimetry, deter- 
mination of, 375 

Water gas, 288 ; blue, 288 ; calorific 
value, 297, 300 ; cleaning, 300 ; 
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Water gas — continued-. 

composition, 288 : carbnretted, 289, 
298 ; composition, 2SS, 295, in coal 
gas manufacture, 289 ; industrial 
appKcations, 297 ; manufacture, 
290 ; temperature of flame, 297 ; 
theory of production, 276, 2SS : 
thermal balance of process, 295 
Water, in coal, 52, coke, 127, oil, 153 ; 


determination of, 343 ; 
of, from fuel oils, 170 
Weathering of coal, 103 
White oil burner, 187 
Wood, 25 ; caloriflc Talue, 2c 

26 ; composition, 25 ; 

27 ; moisture in, 26 

Xyxe^-e, 227 


separation 


! ,* charcoal, 
distillation. 



